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NOVISSIMA  VERBA.— (X.) 

As  “ Organised  Labour”  has  voted  itself  to  supersede  Parliament, 
we  had  better  wait  and  see  the  issue  of  a  claim  which  means 
civil  war.  I  turn  therefore  to  books.  The  Life  of  Lord  Court¬ 
ney,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1920),  is  at  once 
a  faithful  portrait  of  an  eminent  public  man  and  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  political  history  of  our  time.  My  own  close 
relations  with  Leonard  Courtney  lasted  for  exactly  sixty  years, 
and  I  was  keenly  engaged  with  many  of  the  causes  and  move¬ 
ments  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  We  had  common  friends, 
often  wrote  in  the  same  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  at  times 
stood  on  the  same  platforms.  Now  and  then  I  warmly  supported 
and  followed  his  lead  :  and  again  I  engaged  in  vehement  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  chosen  causes.  No  man  of  our  time  took  a  nobler 
part  in  resisting  the  reckless  imperialism  which  led  to  incessant 
wars  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  South  Africa;  and  in  all  these  I  and 
my  friends  were  proud  to  regard  him  as  their  trusted  chief. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  dogmatic  creed  of  self-help,  of  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  of  woman’s  suffrage,  and  of  pacifism  was 
alien  to  all  my  deepest  beliefs.  At  the  root  of  our  two  minds 
there  w'as  an  ingrained  antagonism  betw'een  Courtney’s  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  our  ideal  of  social  humanity.  Thus  it  is  that  with 
a  truly  impartial  judgment  I  offer  my  tribute  to  his  public  career 
as  that  of  a  great  citizen  whose  courage,  tenacity,  and  lofty  spirit 
did  honour  to  the  highest  traditions  of  English  public  life.  His 
life  from  first  to  last,  of  which  this  book  is  a  faithful  record,  is 
a  story  of  devotion  to  patriotism,  honour,  good  faith,  and  an  almost 

romantic  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice. 

****** 

The  point  in  this  story  which  specially  interests  me  is  this. 
Here  is  a  man  of  great  powders,  acknowledged  to  be  of  eminent 
public  service,  who  continually  refuses  office,  even  of  the  most 
tempting  sort,  who  is  constantly  rejected  and  fails  in  his  aims, 
solely  because  of  his  stern  independence  of  mind,  and  his  stoical 
resolve  to  suffer  none  of  his  convictions  to  be  sacrificed  to  party. 
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He  refuses  oflioe  in  which  he  would  be  specially  useful,  he  votes 
against  his  party,  he  resigns  his  place  in  the  Government,  he 
makes  it  impossible  to  enter  a  Cabinet,  and  he  passes  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  his  public  life  as  a  wholly  independent  critic 
of  Government  outside  of  all  party  connections.  This  was  because 
nothing  could  tempt  him  to  yield  a  jot  of  his  cherished  prin¬ 
ciples,  even  to  place  himself  where  he  would  be  unable  publicly 
to  assert  them.  I  need  not  say  how  highly  1  honour  such  stead¬ 
fastness,  worthy  of  an  Aristides  or  a  Cato,  how  much  1  value 
such  outspoken  courage  in  our  public  life.  But  the  moral  1  draw¬ 
ls  this — that  the  true  place  for  such  independence  is  outside  of 
Parliament,  free  from  all  party  ties,  devoid  of  all  ambition  for 
office.  It  is  of  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  that  it  should 
have  such  absolutely  free  and  brave  politicians  and  critics.  But 
they  must  stand  aloof  from  party  and  from  office  :  their  strength 
lies  in  opinion,  not  in  force.  They  have  to  touch  the  conscience, 
not  to  make  laws  :  they  must  keep  clear  of  the  party  discipline. 
As  w'as  the  case  of  Mill — even  of  Burke — the  chief  part  of 
Courtney’s  public  service  was  done  outside  the  bounds  of  party 
and  office.  Would  that  all  could  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  serve 
both  ideal  convictions  and  official  place. 


Mr.  Gooch’s  book  gives  us  a  faithful  record  of  Lord  Courtney's 
public  career ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  limited  to  that,  for  to  a  great 
extent  it  is  the  history  of  the  political  world  in  which  Courtney 
took  part  during  more  than  half  a  century.  As  a  strict  biography 
of  a  jKjlitician,  this  so  far  detracts  from  the  life-like  portrait  of  a 
personality — all  the  more  that  Courtney  himself  had  a  very  minor 
action  on  the  policy  which  he  so  often  criticised  and  sought  to 
influence.  In  literary  vivacity,  therefore,  this  very  industrious 
and  accurate  memoir  is  far  from  a  success.  There  is  too  much 
about  humdrum  Parliamentary  tactics  and  forgotten  and  forget¬ 
table  personalities.  And  this  also  detracted  from  the  biography 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  heroic  standard  of  Courtney’s  prin¬ 
ciples  is  too  often  obscured  by  tiresome  details  from  persons  whom 
he  did  not  convince,  and  who  certainly  never  convinced  him.  In 
this  volume  there  are  printed,  more  or  less  in  full,  no  less  than 
seventy-eight  letters  from  others,  many  of  them  trivial,  com¬ 
plimentary,  and  outside  his  proper  work.  Very  few  of  these 
letters  have  any  literary  value,  nor  are  Courtney’s  own  letters 
specially  distinguished  in  form.  All  those  House  of  Commons 
tactics  and  friendly  courtesies  extend  the  bulk  and  dim  the  vivid 
impression  of  a  man  of  rare  virtue  and  power,  though  they  will 

bo  most  useful  some  day  to  the  historian  of  the  Victorian  age. 

****** 
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A  new  history  of  philosophy  by  the  Cambridge  Professor  of 
Moral  I’hilosophy  cannot  but  attract  students  of  modern  thought, 
and  they  will  turn  with  great  ex^jectations  to  the  History  of 
English  Philosophy,  by  W.  E.  Sorley,  Litt.D.,  etc.  (University 
Press,  8vo.,  1920).  My  own  expectations,  I  confess,  have  not 
been  entirely  satisfied.  The  field  of  the  inquiry  is  too  limited 
in  area,  in  time,  in  language.  The  method  of  the  inquiry  seeks 
rather  to  state  dates,  facts,  and  schools,  and  to  give  short  sum¬ 
maries  of  numerous  w'ritings,  rather  than  to  expound  definite 
judgment  on  the  value  of  each  school  and  philosopher  in  aiding 
in  the  evolution  of  thought.  Again,  the  enumeration  of  an 
immense  number  of  different  theories  leaves  the  reader  waiting 
to  be  informed  what  in  the  author’s  judgment  is  the  essential 
outcome  of  this  mass  of  learning,  and,  above  all,  what  is  the 
author’s  own  point  of  view  in  philosophy.  He  tabulates  with 
great  industry  and  precision  the  doctrines  of  some  hundred  and 
twenty  philosophers,  who  for  the  most  part  differ  wddely  from 
each  other,  but  we  do  not  see  with  which  of  them  he  concurs  and 
how'  he  would  class  himself.  The  Chronological  Tables  and  the 
bibliography  occupy  no  less  than  seventy  pages,  and  extend  from 
A.D.  151(3  to  1918.  Out  of  this  vast  library  of  learning,  in  what 
solid  body  of  truth  has  Professor  Sorley  himself  found  salvation 

and  offers  us  as  sound  reality  ? 

***♦♦♦ 

The  field  of  the  inquiry  is  too  limited  in  time.  It  practically 
starts  with  Francis  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning  in  1G05. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  reduce  to  bare  mention  the  philosophers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Eenaissance  from  Eoger  Bacon  in 
the  thirteenth  century  down  to  William  Gilbert  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  Eoger  Bacon  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  philosophers,  the  peer  of  Francis  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
and  Hume.  But  Eoger,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham  are  hurried 
over  with  a  page,  or  half  a  page,  whilst  Henry  More  has  ten 
pages  and  Bentham  has  twenty  pages.  Surely,  too,  Gilbert  is 
of  prime  importance  in  any  history  of  English  philosophy,  yet  he 
is  reduced  to  a  perfunctory  single  page,  apparently  because  he 
wrote  in  Latin.  Why  should  a  history  of  philosophy  be  limited 
to  the  English  language?  This  limitation  points  to  a  serious 
defect  in  the  professor’s  method.  Gilbert,  like  Eoger  Bacon,  as 
did  Descartes  and  at  times  Francis  Bacon,  wrote  in  Latin  because 
their  whole  work  was  associated  with,  and  was  addressed  to,  Euro¬ 
pean  thinkers,  not  to  those  of  their  own  nation.  That  English 
philosophy  only  began  in  1600,  and  ended  in  1900,  is  a  double 
misconception,  as  is  the  assumption  that  it  appeals  only  to  those 
who  read  our  language.  Philosophy  has  no  limit  of  age,  of 


i 
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language,  or  of  race.  To  confine  it  to  nationality,  century,  or 
literary  form  is  radically  to  disfigure  it. 

«»«««« 

The  initial  mistake  was  to  undertake  a  history  of  English 
philosophy.  There  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  any  truly 
English  philosophy,  nor  English  science,  nor  English  astronomy 
or  physics.  All  the  higher  developments  of  knowledge  and 
research  are  not  only  European,  but  now  are  cosmopolitan.  And 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  crown  of  all  knowledge  in  philosophy. 
Our  own  philosophy  did  not  begin  with  the  first  book  in  English, 
and  it  did  not  end  with  the  reign  of  Victoria.  And  why  English 
rather  than  British  philosophy,  seeing  that  large  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Eeid,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  the  recent  Scottish  school.  The 
author,  himself  a  distinguished  Scot  of  eminent  Scottish 
academies,  seems  inclined  to  the  recent  phase  of  Northern  philo¬ 
sophy  which  in  the  twenty  years  since  Victoria  has  given  us  such 
an  abundance  of  critical,  if  not  of  original,  philosophy.  It  seems 
odd  that  so  distinguished  a  member  of  that  race  and  school  should 
open  his  history  of  philosophy  wdth  an  English  book,  should 
entitle  the  study  a  history  of  English  philosophy,  and  should  close 
it  with  the  end  of  an  English  sovereign.  As  was  said  of  a  lady’s 
costume,  il  commence  trop  tard,  ct  il  finit  trop  tot. 

The  book  will  be  very  useful  to  students,  especially  to  those 
who  are  being  crammed  for  examinations,  for  it  gives  the  dates, 
chief  w’orks,  and  a  summary  of  the  views  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  English  philosophers,  of  whom  few  undergraduates  know 
the  names,  and  of  whose  views  they  may  very  well  remain 
ignorant.  The  so-called  “history  “  is,  in  fact,  a  catalogue  or  sum¬ 
mary  of  works  on  philosophy  published  in  English  between  1600 
and  1900;  but  it  is  not  a  weighty  estimate  of  the  i>ermanent 
result  of  the  thinkers  named.  Indeed,  a  work  purporting  to  deal 
with  the  dominant  ideas  of  three  centuries,  but  which  said  little 
or  nothing  about  French,  German,  and  Itahan  thought  in  those 
ages,  their  influence  upon  British  thought,  and  the  reaction  of 
British  thought  on  them,  nothing  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Diderot, 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  practically  nothing  of  the  influence  abroad  of 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Bentham,  and  Mill — such  a  work 
loses  sight  of  the  very  central  idea  of  philosophy.  The  French, 
the  German,  and  the  American  text-books  do  this.  The  now- 
forgotten  history  of  philosophy  of  G.  H.  Lewes  (1880)  did  this. 
Such  a  book  as  that  of  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander  (1907), 
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which  in  600  pages  treated  philosophy  from  Thales  to  Thomas 
H.  Green,  did  this.  But  the  Moral  Professor  in  Cambridge  avoids 

this  indispensable  task. 

««««»« 

A  new  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  alw'ays  gives  me  the 
occasion  to  re-read  the  drama  which  I  have  long  held  to  be  the 
grandest  of  all  tragedies  in  any  language  or  age.  And  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gilbert  Alurray  has  published  his  version,  in  rhyming  verse 
with  notes  (G.  Allen  and  Unwin,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  91).  The  Preface, 
Stage-directions,  analyses  of  the  Chorus,  and  Notes  are  most 
valuable  aids  to  the  English  reader,  and  in  every  sense  worthy 
of  Dr.  Murray’s  high  office  and  great  reputation.  The  version 
of  the  Greek  original  may  hold  its  own  with  the  well-known 
translations  in  prose  or  verse  by  Dr.  Verrall,  1889,  and  of  Mr. 
Morshead,  1899;  and  where  Dr.  Murray  differs  from  them,  per¬ 
haps  scholars  will  prefer  to  follow  him.  The  volume  altogether 
will  be  of  real  help  to  the  student  of  .^schylus ;  and  it  will 
certainly  have  the  same  vogue  as  Dr.  Murray’s  translations  of 
Euripides  and  of  the  CRdipiie  and  Frogs.  As  a  metrical  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  most  tremendous  of  all  tragedies,  it  has  to  compete 
with  an  immense  number  of  others — the  London  Library  alone 
has  more  than  twenty.  Two  famous  poets  have  made  egregious 
failures.  Browning’s  is  queer  and  uncouth ;  Fitzgerald’s  is  mere 

“variations  ”  on  the  sacred  text  of  iEschylus. 

**«««« 

I  doubt  if  Dr.  Murray’s  method  suits  .ZEschylus  as  well  as  it 
suits  Euripides.  It  is  too  modern,  vernacular,  and  Browningesque 
at  times  to  fit  the  Pheidian,  Biblical  majesty  of  the  Oresteia. 
Rhyme  is  out  of  place  in  the  mighty  declamation  of  these  iambics  ; 
and  in  the  Stichomuthia,  or  “capping”  of  alternate  lines — always 
a  doubtful  device  to  us — the  rhyming  is  almost  comic.  The 
perpetual  use  of  “God”  for  “the  gods,”  and  even  “’Fore  God,” 
jars  on  my  ear ;  and  there  are  too  many  daring  new  compounds 
like  “Ghastly-wed,”  “Gold-changer,”  “bird-throated,”  “third- 
thrower.”  It  is  risky  to  imitate  the  poet’s  new  mint ;  but  I  admit 
that  “Hell  in  cities,  Hell  in  ships”  for  the  famous  €\ha<; 
eXeTTToXi?  is  a  daring  and  successful  stroke,  from  which  Milman 
admits  that  he  shrank.  Altogether  Dr.  Murray’s  work  is  an 
honour  to  Oxford  scholarship ;  but  a  verse  translation  of  a  sub¬ 
lime  poet  should  be  poetry.  And  for  my  part  I  cannot  part  with 
my  Dean  Milman  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  fifty-five  years. 
Milman  was  himself  a  poet,  albeit  of  early  Victorian  type.  His 
Translation  of  the  Agamemnon  and  of  the  Bacchanals  and 
numerous  Greek  Lyrics  (John  Murray,  illustrated,  1865)  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  rare  introduction  to  Greek  poetry.  And  his  version 
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of  the  Agamemnon,  if  less  scholarly,  is  more  like  the  spirit  of 
Greek  poetry  than  any  of  those  by  recent  hands. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  onr  time  is  the  incessant  efforts 
that  are  made  to  bring  about  some  religious  harmony — even  a 
union  of  various  Churches.  Things  are  being  done  by  ministers, 
clergy,  and  even  prelates,  which  would  have  been  thought  intoler¬ 
able  down  to  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era.  And  the  purely 
secular  Press  has  opened  its  columns  to  debates  and  controversies 
as  to  church  membership  and  the  need  of  development  in  religion. 
There  is  ample  ground  to  account  for  all  this.  The  war  shook 
all  the  conditions  of  life  over  the  whole  globe  with  a  disturbing 
force  greater  than  any  experienced  in  the  life  of  man.  The 
habitable  world  from  the  Alaskan  promontory  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
w'as  drawn  into  the  vortex.  At  the  same  time  the  relations  of 
social  order  and  industrial  discipline  were  stirred  to  their  founda¬ 
tions.  The  essential  unity  of  humanity  was  revealed  as  it  had 
never  before  been  made  so  manifest.  And  the  universal  up¬ 
rooting  of  society  drove  men  to  ask  the  question — if  religion  could 
not  do  something  to  find  an  eirenicon  of  mankind. 

To  the  man-in-the-street,  to  common  sense — certainly  to  the 
agnostic — it  would  seem  that  all  these  efforts  have  been  futile. 
As  a  keen-sighted  dignitary  of  the  Church  reminds  them,  what 
hope  of  union  of  Protestant  churches  is  there  if  prelates  insist  on 
Episcopacy  and  the  antique  Creed?  It  is  as  if  purposely  meant 
to  exclude  all  Presbyterians,  all  Unitarians,  as  well  as  tlie  vast 
body  of  religious  persons  who  would  call  themselves  Christians, 
but  would  not  submit  to  have  their  faith  limited  by  any  dogmatic 
creed,  w^hether  ancient  or  modern.  And  what  glimmer  of  union 
is  there  between  any  Protestant  communion  and  one  of  which  the 
essence  is  the  miracle  of  the  real  presence  and  the  sanctification 
of  the  priest  ns  the  miracle- worker?  To  common  sense  it  would 
seem  that  no  reunion  of  ChristianA  can  advance  a  step  whilst 
there  is  no  real  agreement  as  to  the  source  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  to  the  definite  meaning  of  the  Creed,  and  espcially 
as  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  His  birth,  life  and 
death.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  Christian  reunion  if  you  are 
willing  to  leave  all  this  in  the  air. 

****** 

If  prelates  and  theologians  are  too  rigid  in  their  conditions  of 
religious  union,  there  are  many  able  and  excellent  leaders  of 
thought  whose  ideas  of  religion  are  noble  in  spirit  but  intellec¬ 
tually  vague.  I  was  attracted  to  a  new  volume  by  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet,  a  very  distinguished  philosopher  and  moralist.  Whai 
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jleligion  Is  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1920,  sm.  8vo.,  pp.  81)  is  a 

■  beautiful  book,  with  almost  all  of  which  I  should  feel  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  if  I  were  to  vary  a  few  names  and  phrases.  But  my 

[  difficulty  is  to  understand  what  exactly,  in  plain  words,  the  writer 
'  means.  In  his  opening  sentence  he  raises  what  he  so  finely 
calls  “the  S.O.S.  of  humanity  ” — “what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?” 
The  answer  seems  to  be — You  are  saved  if  you  have  religion. 
True ! — but  what  religion?  Something  that  you  hold  as  supreme  ! 
Yes!  but  what  is  that?  It  is  as  much  as  to  say — You  are  saved 
if  you  have  X.  This  indefinable  X  runs  through  the  whole  book. 
“In  the  unity  of  love  and  will  with  the  supreme  good  you  are 
I  saved — you  are  free  and  you  are  strong.”  But  wdiat  is  the 
;  supreme  good  and  how'  am  I  to  reach  it?  “Be  a  whole,  or  join 
!  a  whole.”  This,  he  says,  is  religion.  “We  must  not  let  go  our 
I  main  grasp  of  the  lvalues — love,  beauty,  truth.”  But  that  is 

■  what  all  who  reason  about  religion  have  said  from  St.  Paul  to 
.\uguste  Comte.  The  formula  w’ould  cover  the  Pope,  General 

i  Booth,  the  Chief  Pabbi,  tbc  Sheikh-ul-Islam  and  a  Chinese  Man- 
i  darin.  As  Aristotle  said  of  Plato  :  “It  is  beautiful,  but  is  it 
I  practical?” 

#***♦* 

I  Heartily  accepting  this  formula  of  Dr.  Bosanquet,  our  own 
i  faith,  as  I  have  often  tried  to  explain,  is  this.  The  business  of 
j  religion  is  not  so  much  to  tell  men  w'hat  goes  on  in  Heaven,  and 
!  how  to  get  there  when  we  leave  this  earth — but  rather  to  tell  men 
I  how  to  do  their  duty  whilst  they  are  here  :  and  what  the  brother- 
j  hood  of  man  really  requires  them  to  do  one  to  another.  Un- 
I  happily,  all  forms  of  Protestant  Christianity  are  far  too  “  spiritual  ” 
to  do  anything  of  this  kind.  Heaven,  not  earth,  is  their  sphere. 
Rome  at  times  does  something,  too  often  on  the  wrong  side,  in 
[  the  wrong  wjiy.  The  Catholic  Church  once  did  much ;  and  so 
did  some  Protestant  churches  in  the  day  of  their  pow'er.  But 
to-day  they  are  silent,  and  prote.st  that  their  sacred  office  has 
nothing  to  do  with  things  social,  industrial,  political,  or  national. 
So  say  Bapti.sts,  Unitarians,  Churchmen,  and  Bomanists,  at  least 
in  England,  for  they  fear  that  their  congregations  would  dis¬ 
appear  if  they  presumed  to  meddle  with  mundane  things.  So 
they  talk  of  nothing  but  Heaven,  whilst  the  masses  are  ever  less 
interested  in  it  as  a  matter  of  vital  concern.  There  will  be  no 
real  peace  on  earth  until  there  is  promise  of  a  common  religion 
based  on  scientific  certainties  which  all  can  accept,  and  training 
men  from  childhood  to  practise  that  personal  and  social  conduct 
in  life  which  is  at  once  their  duty  and  their  true  happiness. 
««***« 
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An  amazing  example  of  the  way  in  which  Obscurantism  lifts 
its  old  head  at  any  new  step  taken  in  the  progress  of  science 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  eagerness  of  metaphysico-theology  to  make 
a  hit  out  of  the  novel  Einstein  theory  of  physics.  The  famous 
professor  has  proposed  a  new  development  to  the  geometric  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world,  which  so  far  high  scientific  authority  and 
recent  observations  seem  to  justify.  Thereupon  certain  mystics 
in  what  they  call  philosophy  and  theology  cry  out :  See  how 
rotten  and  treacherous  a  foundation  is  your  boasted  science! 
Since  Euclid,  Newton,  and  Darwin  were  all  wrong,  let  us  return 
again  to  our  sublime  and  antique  fancies,  and  put  no  trust  in 
their  pretended  scientific  certainties.  Long  ago  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Balfour  started  this  red-herring  across  the  chase  of  Truth ;  which 
I  then  described  as  “sub-cynical  pessimism,”  “a  kind  of  despair¬ 
ing  quietism.”  Serious  men  of  science  never  imagined  their 
knowledge  to  be  complete  or  final,  even  in  their  own  special 
branch,  and  have  always  been  willing  to  hail  novel  improvements 
and  corrections.  Like  Newton,  they  knew  they  w’ere  only 
picking  up  solid  fragments  on  the  shore  of  a  boundless  sea.  But 
it  is  a  comical  form  of  muddle-headedness  w’hich  fancies  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  shell  or  an  unknown  bit  of  rock  proves  all  that 
has  yet  been  gathered  in  to  be  worthless. 

«  »  « 

Dr.  Einstein  himself  has  now'  given  to  the  English  reader  his 
owm  account  of  his  theory  in  what  he  calls  the  simplest  form— 
Relativity,  A  Popular  Exposition,  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Lawson 
(Methuen  and  Co.,  12mo.,  pp.  138).  Now,  “the  average  reader,” 
so  addressed,  will  not  be  able  to  master  this  learned  book  unless 
he  is  fairly  familiar  with  recent  physics,  and  especially  the  modem 
development  of  the  geometry  of  four  dimensions.  In  the  next 
place,  let  the  average  reader  be  reassured  that  the  new’  doctrine 
of  relativity  concerns  those  who  work  inter  apices  on  the  ultimate 
problems  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  The  Euclid  of  the  schools 
and  the  solar  system  of  ordinary  text-books  remain  untouched. 
Euclid  deals  with  the  measurement  of  objects  on  this  globe,  by 
men.  The  Newton  of  academic  examinations  explains  the 
diurnal  and  annual  rotations  of  the  planets  and  the  physics  of 
our  solar  system.  Neither  Euclid  nor  New’ton  ever  laid  down 
final,  absolute,  and  ultimate  laws  of  the  universe.  If  anyone 
supposed  that  Newton  did  this.  Dr.  Einstein  tells  them  they 
were  premature,  and  that  Relativity  goes  a  long  way  farther  than 
they  dreamed.  Professor  Eddington,  the  Astronomer-Royal,  and 
some  of  our  highest  authorities,  have  now  explained  the  Einstein 
doctrine  and  are  w’illing  to  accept  it,  though  it  is  still  w’aiting 
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demonstration  by  final  tests.  But  to  assume  that  this  is  to  knock 

the  bottom  out  of  science  is  indeed  childish  superstition. 

****** 

I  have  done  my  best  to  follow  Dr.  Einstein’s  new  book  and 
the  various  expositions  it  has  called  forth.  And  I  will  only  say 
that  the  extension  therein  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Eelativity 
causes  me  no  difficulty  to  accept,  for  I  have  been  a  firm  believer 
in  an  extreme  form  of  Eelativity  all  my  life.  Even  at  Oxford 
I  never  could  bring  my  mind  to  believe  in  any  Absolute  Eeality 
outside  my  personal  consciousness,  however  high  the  probability 
that  our  scientific  knowledge  was  correct  in  fact.  I  have  never 
known  any  limit  to  Eelativity,  i.e.  to  the  truth  of  things  being 
true,  so  far  only  as  human  powers  arid  conditions  admit.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  hail  Dr.  Einstein’s  enlarged  Eelativity  of  Time  and 
Space,  which  to  me  have  always  been  mere  working  forms  of  the 
human  understanding.  But  when,  in  Part  III.,  pp.  105-114,  he 
determines  the  structure  of  Space  in  se,  and  denies  that  “the 
stellar  universe  is  a  finite  island  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  space,’’ 
but  postulates  a  finite  universe,  he  is  going  too  far.  Geometry 
may  prove  this  in  a  fourth  dimension,  i.e.  a  non-human  world. 
But  a  geometer  has  no  right  to  dogmatise  about  the  universe  by 
what  are  merely  XYZ  theories  on  paper.  All  these  tables  are 
not  geometry,  i.e.  the  measuring  of  real  things,  but  they  are 
algebraic  conundrums,  which  may  have  no  real  existence  outside 
the  brain  of  the  calculator.  Dr.  Einstein  is  more  geometrician 
than  philosopher.  Eelative  philosophy  will  recall  him  to  earth 
by  reminding  him  that  it  is  an  unverified  assumption  that  his 
idea  of  Space  and  Time,  his  ratios,  and  his  figures  rule  through¬ 
out  the  universe.  Dr.  Einstein’s  new  Eelativity  may  be  an 
unanswerable  tour-de-force  in  super-geometry,  but  it  has  no  right 
to  pose  as  Eelative  Philosophy.  There  may  be  not  only  a  fourth, 
but  an  nth  geometry  in  the  universe,  or  the  universe  may  be  a 
figment  of  his  own  imagination.  True  Eelativity  rejects  all 
forms  of  the  Absolute. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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I  REACHED  Ekaterinburg  at  an  interesting  time.  Trotsky,  the 
Minister  of  War,  was  expected  tliere  to  begin  the  work  of  turning 
his  Red  armies  into  Labour  armies,  and  making  his  victorious 
troops  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  my  readers,  and  may  seem 
hardly  credible  to  such  of  them  as  read  the  news  from  Russia 
and  Poland  to-day  (July  2“2nd,  1920),  but  the  abolition  of  war 
and  militarism  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Communists,  and 
was  in  fact  the  cry  which  enabled  them  to  overthrow  the  Kerensky 
Government  in  1917.  They  are  convinced  that  only  by  the 
adoption  by  all  nations  of  the  system  of  government  which  they 
have  established  will  an  end  be  put  to  land-grabbing  by  bour¬ 
geois  Governments  manipulated  by  capitalists  eager  for  new 
markets  and  more  supplies  of  raw  material.  And  land-grabbing, 
they  hold,  leads  to  war.  They  have  written  whole  books  on 
this  subject,  and  there  is  hardly  an  issue  of  their  newspa^^ers 
which  does  not  refer  to  it,  but  I  need  not  say  any  more  about  it 
here.  To  point  out  to  the  Bolshevists  that  their  practice  belies 
their  theory  is  futile  and  even  unfair,  for  they  answer  that  it 
was  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  Denikin,  Kolchak,  the  Czechs, 
the  British,  the  French,  the  Americans,  and  others  which  made 
them  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  existence. 

No  sooner  were  Denikin  and  Kolchak  crushed  than  Trotsky 
conceived  the  great  project  of  turning  several  of  his  Red  armies 
into  Labour  armies.  It  was  just  such  an  idea  as  would  appeal 
to  a  clever  journalist  like  Trotsky,  and  he  carried  it  out  with  all 
the  ostentation  which  the  ex-Kaiser,  also  a  man  with  an  editorial 
turn  of  mind,  would  have  shown  in  turning  w'orkmen  into 
soldiers.  In  the  first  place  Trotsky  determined  to  visit  Ekaterin¬ 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  thing  in  style  in  the  very  town 
wdiere  he  had  been  himself  a  political  convict  in  1905,  and  where, 
in  1918,  Nicholas  the  Second  had  met  with  his  tragic  end. 

A  daily  new’spaper,  called  The  lied  Tocsin,  was  started  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  movement,  just  as  lively,  well-written  news¬ 
papers  are  started  by  the  Bolshevists  in  connection  with  all  their 
movements.  It  was  printed  by  “the  First  Revolutionary  Army 

(1)  The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  British  officer  who  was  captured  by  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  in  Siberia  early  this  year.  He  posed  as  a  civilian  and  was  thus  able  to 
travel  to  Ekaterinburg,  and  live  there  for  some  time.  After  visiting  Moscow  he 
left  Russia  a  few  months  ago  as  a  civilian  refugee. 
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j  of  Labour,”  and  in  stereotype  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  was 
a  picture  which  would  seem  curious  to  the  average  Englishman, 
^  but  which  is  common  enough  in  Soviet  Eussia.  In  the  fore- 
'  ground  was  a  w^orkman  beating  weapons  of  war  into  agricultural 
implements,  but  still  carrying  his  rifle  slung  across  his  back  in 
order  to  show  that,  if  the  necessity  arose,  he  was  ready  to  defend 
himself.  In  the  middle  distance  was  a  Cossack  ploughing,  his 
sword  by  his  side ;  and  in  the  background  rose  an  enormous  factory 
with  smoking  chimneys  and  a  great  crowd  of  factory  hands 
hastening  joyfully  to  work.  Overhead  w’as  the  Eed  Star  of 
;  Bolshevism. 

All  the  contents  corresponded  to  this  picture.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Eed  workmen  in  repairing  a  bridge  or  a  damaged  loco¬ 
motive  was  chronicled  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  a  British 
newspaper  would  describe  a  successful  feat  of  arms  by  British 
troops.  The  unit  of  the  Eed  Labour  Army  to  which  these  work¬ 
men  belonged  was  given  just  as  we  w'ould  give,  in  small  wars, 
the  unit  to  w'hich  the  victorious  troops  belonged.  Every  kind  of 
achievement  in  the  realms  of  industry  and  education  was  treated 
in  the  same  way.  The  w’ork  of  army  and  village  and  factory 
schools  and  the  reduction  of  illiteracy  was  made  a  matter  of  brisk 
competition ;  and,  if  The  Red  Tocsin  is  to  be  trusted,  the  various 
schools  enjoyed  this  competition  wdth  the  same  zest  as  we  enjoy 
cricket  matches.  Instead  of  sending  news  about  husbands  who 
poisoned  their  wdves,  and  ex-officers  who  murdered  their  sweet 
h  hearts,  correspondents  in  outlying  districts  sent  exclusive  wires 
about  old  women  of  sixty  who  had  been  taught  to  read  and  about 
butchers’  boys  who  had  qualified  for  professorships.  There  w^as 
I)oetrv,  too— a  great  deal  of  it — but  it  was  not  the  poetry  of  war. 
It  celebrated  the  w'ork  of  the  turner,  the  fitter,  the  ploughman, 
the  tinker,  the  tailor,  the  candlestick-maker,  and  not  the  exploits  of 
j  the  warrior.  One  poem  which  I  saw  was  addressed  by  an  engine- 

-  driver  to  a  “  sick  ”  engine,  as  the  Eussian  railwaymen  call  a 

locomotive  which  is  laid  up  for  repair;  and  the  point  of  it  was 
^  that  the  thousands  of  “  sick  ”  engines  with  which  the  railway 
lines  were  covered  should  be  nursed  back  to  health  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  sick  children. 

There  was  much  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration  in  this  paper — 
i  I  found  it  guilty  of  both  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration  in  the 
;  glowing  report  which  it  published  about  the  repair  of  the  Perm 
]  bridge — but  it  was  certainly  run  on  original  lines.  Was  there 

any  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large?  The 

Bolshevists  laugh  at  such  a  question,  for  they  have  as  little  respect 
for  democracy  as  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  had.  They  would  never 
even  dream  of  asking  the  public  what  it  wants  any  more  than 
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they  would  dream  of  asking  their  horses.  They  give  the  public 
what  they  consider  good  for  it,  and  deprive  it  of  all  possibility 
of  getting  anything  else.  Just  as  Peter  the  Great  used  to  have 
his  boyars  forcibly  shaved,  so  the  Bolshevists,  when  they  started 
their  great  cleanliness  and  anti-typhus  campaign  in  Ekaterinburg, 
used  to  seize  grown  men,  shave  them,  cut  their  hair,  and  then 
subject  them  to  a  compulsory  bath.  When  the  Bussian  public 
has  been  educated  on  sound  Socialist  lines  and  has  grown  up  it 
will  be  able  to  look  after  itself,  but  at  present,  say  the  Bol¬ 
shevists,  it  is  an  infant  wdiich  does  not  know  what  is  good  for  it, 
and  cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Bolshevism  is  really  run  to  a  large  extent  by  a  clique  of 
Socialist  journalists.  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Eadek,  Luna¬ 
charsky,  and  all  the  other  leading  Communists  have  been 
journalists,  and  Trotsky  has  acquired  in  New  York  something  of 
the  vivid  American  style  of  journalism. 

Eesuscitate  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead ;  associate  with  him  Mr. 
Wells,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  Dickenson,  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  the  editors 
of  the  Nation,  the  New  Statesman,  the  Manchester  'Guardian, 
and  the  Daily  Herald;  make  them  all  fervent  Bolshevists;  give 
them  supreme  power  over  a  |>eople  as  plastie  and  ignorant  as 
the  Russians ;  and  they  will  do  something  like  what  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  have  done.  Mr.  Wells  will  draw  up  rough,  scientific 
schemes  for  an  entirely  original,  brand-new,  machine-made 
civilisation ;  he  will  get  those  schemes  endorsed  and  touched  up 
by  mad  but  extremely  learned  professors  who  have  been  shut  up 
all  their  lives  in  their  studies  brooding  over  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
State ;  and  his  colleagues  will  instantly  put  them  into  execution. 
Mr.  Chesterton  and  Mr.  Shaw  will  dash  off  in  their  dinner-hour 
brilliant,  paradoxical,  and  revolutionary  proposals  about  agricul¬ 
ture,  coal-mining,  and  education,  which  will  meet  with  the  same 
favourable  reception  ;  and  Lord  Northcliffe  will  centralise  the  Press 
as  it  has  never  before  been  centralised  and  employ  in  its  service 
the  radio,  the  wireless  telephone,  the  aeroplane,  and  every  other 
modern  invention.  All  this  may  seem  fantastical,  but  nothing 
more  fantastic  than  the  reality  could  be  written  about  Russia. 
The  development  of  the  Press  alone  constitutes,  as  I  shall  after¬ 
wards  show,  one  of  the  most  marvellous  achievements  in  the 
history  of  journalism.  Despite  the  acute  lack  of  paper,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  at  present  publishing  Mr.  Wells’  wildest  pseudo¬ 
scientific  romances,  which  it  evidently  regards  as  far  superior  to 
the  New  Testament  or  any  of  the  other  great  books  on  which 
our  “  effete  ”  civilisation  has  been  founded ;  and,  despite  the 
extreme  paucity  of  skilled  electricians  for  the  most  humdrum 
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work  of  modern  life,  it  is  sj^)ending  millions  of  roubles  weekly  and 
employing  scores  of  engineers  on  vast  schemes  for  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  schemes  which  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
a  romance  about  a  future,  electrified,  scientifically-constructed 
world  which  was  written  some  years  before  the  war  by  the  well- 
known  novelist,  Kuprin. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  succeeds  in  getting  peace,  money, 
and  unlimited  raw  material,  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  how 
they  are  going  to  develop.  It  will  certainly  be  on  new  lines,  as 
they  have  not  a  particle  of  reverence  for  the  past.  Trotsky  thinks 
himself  a  far  cleverer  man  than  St.  Paul,  with  equal  energy, 
a  sounder  doctrine,  and  a  much  firmer  grasp  on  the  realities  of 
life.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  he  asks,  seeing  that  St.  Paul 
lived  60  long  before  the  age  of  the  radio,  the  aeroplane,  and  all 
the  great  scientific  discoveries  which  have  so  completely  changed 
our  whole  outlook  on  the  world  ? 

The  scheme  of  the  Labour  Army  might  have  come  hot  from 
the  active  brain  of  the  great  journalist  who  founded  the  Review 
of  Reviews.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  the  brilliant 
brain  of  Trotsky.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  hidden  away 
in  the  columns  of  some  obscure  Socialist  newspaper.  Now  it  has 
behind  it  all  the  resources  of  a  great  Empire. 

Ekaterinburg  was  gaily  decorated  in  honour  of  Trotsky’s  visit, 
but  the  Bolshevist  Minister  of  War  came,  unostentatiously  enough, 
in  the  night-time  and  refused  to  hold  any  parades,  inspections  of 
troops,  or  any  other  formal  functions  whatsoever.  He  is  a 
slight-built,  wdry  man  of  medium  height,  dressed  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  without  any  decorations.  He  wore  on  his  head  a 
curious  cap  w'hich  has  been  invented  for  the  higher  officers  of 
the  Red  Anny.  It  is  of  khaki  cloth,  is  cut  in  the  style  of  the 
steel  helmet  worn  by  the  ancient  Russian  Bogatyrs  (Knights), 
and  the  whole  front  of  it  is  covered  by  a  huge  star,  the  Red 
Star  of  Bolshevism. 

He  wore  no  belt  and  carried  no  weajxin ;  his  face  is  sallow, 
Mephistophelian,  and  distinctly  Jewish ;  his  eye  dark  and  bright ; 
his  beard  and  moustache  scanty.  His  movements  are  quick  and 
animated,  and  his  capacity  for  wmrk  superhuman.  The  employees 
on  his  train  told  me  that  they  led  a  dog’s  life  of  it.  The  type¬ 
writing  girls  were  kept  w'orking  all  day  and  far  into  the  night. 
His  numerous  secretaries  were  glued  to  their  desks  all  day.  His 
telephonists  were  speaking  into  the  receivers  or  taking  down 
telephone  messages  for  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Moreover,  he  published  on  the  train  a  newspaper  called  En  Route 
in  which  he  had  articles  every  day,  and  he  dictated,  besides, 
numerous  “leaders”  for  the  local  papers  in  the  towns  through 
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which  he  passed.  He  delivered  long  public  speeches  several  times 
a  week,  and  spent  at  least  six  hours  every  day  presiding  over  con- 
ferences  of  Commissars,  railway  officials,  factory  men,  and  even 
doctors.  He  had  fitted  to  his  train  a  wireless  apparatus  which 
kept  him  in  constant  communication  wdth  Moscow,  and  he  received 
daily  interminable  messages  about,  the  Eastern  Front,  the 
Southern  Front,  the  Polish  Front,  the  North-Western  and  Finnish 
Front,  as  well  as  all  the  communications  received  from  the  British 
and  other  foreign  Governments,  not  to  speak  of  a  vast  amount 
of  technical  material  sent  by  his  own  War  Office.  He  employed 
about  a  dozen  secretaries,  a  tame  editor  to  run  his  paper,  a  number 
of  tame  diplomatists  to  look  after  diplomatic  affairs,  and  several 
domesticated  Tsarist  officers  to  deal  with  purely  military  matters. 
He  put  the  fear  of  Trotsky,  if  not  the  fear  of  God,  into  all  these 
subordinates;  but  they  rather  gloried  than  otherwise  in  their 
servitude. 

Most  Bussians  like  to  serve  a  relentless  master,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  Englishmen  too.  I 
was  once  attached  to  a  British  battalion  which  was  composed 
mostly  of  labour  men  and  in  which  the  discipline  was  very  slack. 
When  the  weak  and  benignant  C.O.  was  replaced  by  a  ruthless 
man  of  purely  Prussian  mentality  the  discipline  became  perfect, 
and  the  men  not  only  became  proud  of  their  iron-minded  colonel, 
but  finally  died  almost  to  a  man  in  carrying  out  his  orders. 

The  stories  told  of  Trotsky’s  revels  and  dissipation  are  obvious 
nonsense.  The  only  dissipation  the  Bolshevik  War  Lord  allowed 
himself  was  a  short  walk  every  day  in  a  beautiful  pine  grove 
where  I  used  to  w'alk  myself,  and  an  hour’s  hard  physical  exer¬ 
cise  daily,  shovelling  snow'  from  the  railway  track.  In  this  physical 
exercise  he  made  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  his  train  take 
part ;  and  the  example  he  thus  set  was  good,  for,  as  most  of  my 
readers  are  aware,  the  educated  Bussian  has  the  same  con¬ 
tempt  for  manual  labour  as  the  white  sahib  has  in  India.  Even 
Mrs.  Trotsky,  Master  Trotsky  (a  boy  of  eleven  or  tw’elve),  and 
Master  Trotsky’s  governess,  a  young  Jewess  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five,  had  to  shovel  snow  like  the  rest;  and  this  craze  for  manual 
work  remained  even  when  Trotsky  was  not  looking  on,  for  when 
I  afterwards  travelled  to  Moscow  with  the  above-mentioned 
governess,  I  noticed  that  she  sometimes  got  out  at  the  wayside 
stations,  took  the  pickaxe  from  the  muzhiks  who  were  breaking 
up  the  thick  layer  of  ice  that  had  formed  on  the  station  plat¬ 
form,  and  set  to  work  herself  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was, 
however,  very  much  greater  than  her  skill. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Ekaterinburg  than  Trotsky  plunged 
straight  into  work,  and  I  marvelled  at  the  audacity  wdth  which 
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he  tackled  matters  that  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  been 
left  entirely  to  experts.  I  shall  give  one  example,  the  typhus 
question,  for  I  know^  something  about  it,  having  had,  a  year 
earlier,  to  visit  all  the  typhus  hospitals  in  the  Urals  to  interpret 
for  Colonel  Clarke,  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Service, 
whom  General  Sir  Alfred  Knox  had  sent  to  the  Front  with  the 
object  of  doing  something  to  stop  the  terrible  wastage  of  men 
caused  by  typhus  among  Kolchak’s  troops.  Dr.  Clarke  found 
most  of  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  Eussian  doctors, 
who  would  do  nothing  unless  they  were  given  unlimited  quantities 
of  unprocurable  insecticides,  though,  as  Dr.  Clarke  told  them 
until  he  was  hoarse  and  exhausted  and  finally  caught  the  disease 
himself,  heat  would  have  served  their  purpose  equally  well. 

On  February  19th  Trotsky  summoned  the  D.M.S.,  listened  to 
his  statement  that  there  was  no  chance  of  typhus  decreasing  in 
any  case  till  the  month  of  April,  and  then  attacked  him  with  a 
violence  which  nearly  frightened  that  worthy  functionary  out  of 
his  wits.  “I  am  no  doctor,”  said  the  Bolshevik  War  Lord,  “but 
I  know  that  typhus  is  communicated  by  lice.  Now  it  must  be 
possible  to  destroy  these  lice  by  delousing  apparatus  and  by  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  which  could,  if  necessary,  be  produced  in 
some  of  our  public  baths.  Several  of  the  baths  are  very  nearly 
hot  enough  for  the  purpose  as  it  is;  and,  even  if  the  soldiers 
have  not  got  a  change  of  clothes,  they  might  wash  in  one  part 
of  the  bath-house  while  their  clothes  are  being  disinfected  in 
another  part.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  this  doctrine  of  fatalism 
that  you  preach.  I  will  immediately  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  this  question ;  and,  if  I  find  that  you  do  not  at  once 
take  some  steps  in  the  matter,  I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Commission.  Good  day.” 

Next  day  an  excellent  bath-house  w'as  opened  free  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  and  I  myself  enjoyed  the  first  bath  that  I  had  had 
for  three  months.  The  Committee  was  nevertheless  appointed, 
and  its  report  was  a  terrible  indictment.  It  published  every¬ 
thing,  even  details  of  hospital  mismanagement  that  were  enough 
to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end,  for  the  Bolshevists,  when  it 
suits  their  purpose,  allow  the  fullest  liberty  to  the  Press. 

The  great  propaganda  engine  w'hich  had  raised  the  Bed  Army 
and  smashed  Kolchak  and  Denikin  was  then  turned  on  to  the 
typhus  question ;  and  all  Ekaterinburg  was  soon  placarded  with 
posters  preaching  cleanliness  and  denouncing  dirt.  Some  of 
them  contained  representations  of  a  louse  magnified  to  the  size 
of  a  small  cow,  and  pointed  out,  in  the  accompanying  letterpress, 
as  a  worse  enemy  than  the  “Supreme  Ruler.”  “Kill  it,”  yelled 
the  ]K>sters,  “as  you  would  kill  Kolchak.  It  is  a  far  more  dan- 
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gerous  enemy.  Kolchak  has  put  to  death  thousands  of  Com- 
munists.  IT  puts  to  death  tens  of  thousands.”  The  number 
and  the  variety  of  these  warnings  were  very  great ;  and  there  was 
every  kind  of  striking  life-size  picture  in  glaring  colours  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  illiterate,  as  well  as  good  medical  hints  to 
impress  those  who  could  read.  There  were  pictures  of  washer¬ 
women  killing  enormous  lice  with  the  smoothing  iron.  There 
were  horrible  pictures  of  death  seizing  on  the  young  unwashed. 
Communists  were  told  that  it  was  their  duty  to  the  Republic  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  clothes  clean,  and  that  they  were 
traitors  if  they  did  not.  One  of  the  commonest  posters  showed 
incidentally  the  nomadic  condition  of  life  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  and  civilians  are  now  leading.  It 
w'as  generally  to  be  found  at  railway  stations,  where  crowds  of 
people  habitually  cuddle  down  on  the  floor  in  their  sheepskins  at 
night-time  and  go  to  sleep  without  undressing,  and  it  ran  as 
follows:  ‘‘Don’t  lie  dowm  wherever  you  happen  to  find  yourself 
at  nightfall  until  you  make  sure  that  the  place  is  free  from  lice.” 

This  propaganda  resembled  in  some  respects  the  old  frescoes 
we  sometimes  find  in  ancient  English  churches  where  the  fear 
of  sin  is  taught  by  means  of  devils  and  fearsome  representations 
of  hell,  but  it  resembled  far  more  the  most  up-to-date  American 
advertising.  Every  device  known  to  the  patent-medicine  or  the 
political  quack  wms  made  use  of — suggestion,  fear  of  sickness  and 
death,  party  feeling,  and  hatred  of  enemies. 

I  could  also  show  that  the  same  all-pow’erful  engine  of 
propaganda  is  employed  for  other  purposes — to  teach  Communism, 
to  enlist  support  for  the  Red  Army,  to  foster  a  hatred  of  England, 
to  excite  a  craze  for  education,  and  to  produce  a  contempt  for 
priests  and  Christianity.  The  science  of  advertising  is  now 
taught  in  American  universities,  and,  though  contemptible  in  its 
way,  it  is  a  ‘‘science”  which  presupposes  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  mass-psychology  and  which  is  capable  of  being  used  to  produce 
the  most  amazing  effects  on  the  minds  of  a  whole  people.  When 
we  go  deeply  into  the  matter,  indeed,  we  find  that  the  whole 
modern  world  is  tending  more  and  more  to  be  ‘‘run”  by  propa¬ 
ganda  and  advertisement — an  inevitable  outcome,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  system  which  makes  public  opinion  rule  and  which  natur¬ 
ally  leads  to  the  manufacture  and  the  influencing  of  public 
opinion.  Propaganda  popularises  not  only  pills,  but  also  Premiers, 
and  ‘‘floats”  not  only  commercial  companies,  but  also  creeds 
and  kings.  None  of  the  old-established  monarchies  advertise,  but 
the  Soviet  Government  certainly  means  to  do  so,  and  no  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  is  so  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  advertise¬ 
ment.  Fortunately  the  Soviet  Government  is  short  of  paper. 
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On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Trotsky  addressed  sC  large  Com¬ 
munist  meeting ;  and  here  1  might  remark  that  no  such  thing 
as  a  public  meeting  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  ever  held  in  Eed 
Russia.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  only  address  meetings  which  have 
been  carefully  packed  with  their  supporters,  and  I  only  know  of 
one  case  in  which  it  was  announced  beforehand  that  they  were 
going  to  speak.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  is  not  a  Bol¬ 
shevist  to  find  out  when  Lenin  is  going  to  speak  in  Moscow,  the 
reason  being  simply  fear  of  assassination,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  a  non-Bolshevist  to  hear  him.  Trotsky,  who  is  a 
consummate  orator,  made  a  very  able  speech,  of  which  the  key¬ 
note  was  briefly  this  :  “We  have  defeated  Kolchak,  but  a  much 
more  serious  enemy  remains,  namely,  the  ruined  economic  system 
of  the  country.  To  put  that  right,  we  must  work  harder  than 
men  ever  worked  before  since  history  began.  Sixty  j^r  cent,  of 
our  railway  locomotives  are  out  of  action,  and  if  they  continue 
breaking  down  at  the  same  rate  we  shall  have  99  per  cent,  out 
of  action  within  three  months,  which  means  a  total  breakdown 
of  our  transport  system,  and  therefore  of  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  These  engines  must  be  repaired.  The  men  who  repair 
them  must  have  food  and  fuel.  The  railway  lines  must  be  cleared 
of  snow.  Wood  must  be  cut  and  brought  to  the  railways.  The 
Ural  factories  must  be  started.  This  means  that  all  must  work, 
work,  work.” 

He  certainly  painted  a  picture  gloomy  enough  to  warm  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  but  he  did  it  with  a  purpose; 
he  w’anted  to  alarm  his  followers  thoroughly  and  to  make  them 
see  that  the  economic  situation  was  extremely  serious.  He  did 
not  go  so  far,  how-ever,  as  to  make  them  despair,  and  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  he  deliberately  under-stated  the  actual  extent  of 
the  economic  breakdown  and  omitted  altogether  to  touch  on  many 
very  disquieting  features.  He  ended  on  a  note  of  robust  con¬ 
fidence,  and  caused  a  sensation  by  announcing  in  conclusion  that 
six  hundred  million  roubles  in  gold  had  been  captured  with 
Kolchak,  although  he  must  have  known  that  the  amount  was 
only  three  hundred  million.  This  news,  by  the  way,  had  been 
carefully  withheld  from  the  public  until  the  head  of  the  Red 
Army  could  use  it,  as  he  did,  in  an  effective  peroration.  ; 

I  was  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  this  speech  was,  by  i 

previous  arrangement,  echoed  and  re-echoed  all  over  the  country.  j 

“The  Fight  against  Economic  Ruin  ”  became  a  catchw’ord  like  ! 

“Wait  and  see”  or  “We  wmnt  eight  and  we  won’t  wmit  ”  or  any 
of  the  other  famous  catch-phrases  of  British  politics.  It  became  1 

a  stereotyped  newspaper  headline.  It  stared  at  one  from  placards  ^ 

on  all  the  walls.  To  judge  from  the  reports  in  the  Press,  it  - 
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was  repeated  by  every  village  orator  throughout  the  Uralfi,  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Ekaterinburg  Soviet  which  I  attended  it  was 
the  principal  subject  of  discussion,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist  League  of  Youth,  which  Trotsky  attended.  Miss  Yurov- 
skaya,  daughter  of  the  Tsar’s  murderer  and  President  of  that 
League,  delivered  a  good  speech  on  the  same  lines.  Trotsky  must 
have  smiled  his  Mephistojihelian  smile  w'hen  he  heard  all  this 
parrot  outcry,  most  of  it  almost  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said 
himself.  No  wonder  he  has  a  profound  and  undisguised  contempt 
for  democracy.  The  same  absolute  unanimity  prevails  whenever 
the  Bolshevist  leaders  raise  any  cry  whatever,  and  a  Britisher 
misses  painfully  the  healthy  controversial  spirit  and  dogged 
individualism  of  his  own  people. 

Trotsky’s  treatment  of  the  working  classes  was  marked  not  only 
by  an  absence  of  flattery,  but  even  by  an  autocratic  touch  which 
one  w^ould  never  have  expected.  Finding  on  his  w'ay  from 
Moscow  to  Ekaterinburg  that  the  workmen  in  a  certain  Ural 
factory  w^ere  not  p'orking  hard  enough,  he  had  fifteen  of  the 
wwst  “slackers”  arrested  and  placed  on  their  trial  before  a  work¬ 
man’s  tribunal  in  Ekaterinburg.  At  one  point  on  the  line  his 
train  was  stopped  by  snow,  whereupon  he  had  the  whole  of  the 
local  Soviet  taken  into  custody  for  disobedience  to  the  order  for 
removing  snow'  from  the  track.  They  also  were  tried  before  a 
jury  of  their  peers;  and,  while  the  case  w'as  still  sub  judice, 
Trotsky  wrote,  over  his  ow’n  name  in  the  newspapers,  a  ferocious 
onslaught  on  the  accused,  whose  condemnation  was  thus  made  | 
certain.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  their  delaying  him,  but 
he  inveighed  against  them  for  delaying  the  trains  which  brought 
bread  to  the  w'omen  and  children  of  Moscow  and  to  the  Bed 
workmen  w'ho  had  hurled  the  tyrant  from  his  throne  and  stood 
in  the  breach  against  Denikin  and  Judenitch. 

Trotsky’s  train  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  carriages,  but  it 
could  not  be  described  as  sumptuous,  consisting  mostly  as  it  did 
of  wagons-Uts  cars,  all  of  them,  save  Trotsky’s  own  car,  being 
very  much  overcrowded  with  personnel,  typewriters,  desks, 
writing-tables,  and  documents.  All  the  personnel  ate  together 
in  a  large  dining-car.  The  Minister  of  War  had,  I  believe,  a 
small  dining  compartment  w'here  he  had  his  meals  wdth  his  wdfe 
and  family  and  a  few  of  his  principal  assistants.  The  dining-car 
was  used  most  of  the  time  as  an  office,  for  conferences,  for 
Socialistic  lectures,  and  for  educational  purposes. 

All  the  outside  of  Trotsky’s  train  was  covered  wdth  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Bolshevism  and  incitements  to  class-hatred.  Imagine 
our  Secretary  of  State  for  War  touring  the  country  (except  at 
election  time)  in  a  train  plastered  all  over  with  posters  like  that 
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of  a  travelling  circus.  Such  a  thing  would  not  be  done  even  by 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  And  yet,  side  by  side  with 
this  ultra-Americanism  and  ultra-modernism  (the  latter  repre¬ 
sented  by  Cubist  and  Futurist  productions  that  looked  like  nothing 
on  earth),  was  a  good  deal  of  hoary  old  Tsarism.  Close  to  the 
Futurist  posters  stood  Lettish  guards,  who  were  as  merciless  as 
the  janissaries  of  an  Ottoman  Sultan.  About  a  dozen  of  them 
travelled  on  Trotsky’s  train  and  kept  unostentatious  but  careful 
watch  on  everyone  who  approached  or  entered  it.  The  police 
precautions  taken  to  protect  Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  as  minute 
though  not  as  evident  as  those  formerly  taken  to  protect  Nicholas 
the  Second.  Thus  the  more  Russia  changes  the  more  it  is  the 
same  thing.  It  has  had  a  tyrant  who  dragged  it  savagely — by 
the  hair  of  the  head ,  so  to  speak — abreast  of  contemporary  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  has  now  a  tyrant  who  thinks  that  he  is  driving  it  far 
ahead  of  all  modern  civilisation.  But  it  always  has  a  tyrant. 

It  was  forbidden  for  any  outsider  to  enter  Trotsky’s  train 
without  j>ermission,  and  the  names  of  all  persons  who  had  the 
entree  were  pasted  up  inside  the  doors.  Few  of  these  who  are 
entitled  to  enter  ^lie  office  car  of  a  National  Commissar  can  go 
right  through  the  train.  The  nearer  they  approach  the  Presence, 
the  shorter  grows  the  list  of  names,  until  finally  at  the  Commis¬ 
sar’s  car  they  find  only  three  or  four  names,  one  being  that  of 
the  Private  Secretary,  the  sole  link  between  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  the  common  herd.  And  these  arrangements  w^ere  not  lightly 
to  be  put  aside  by  anyone.  An  official  of  Sverdlov’s  echelon  who 
boarded  Trotsky’s  train  without  permission  was  promptly  an*ested 
and  had  such  difficulty  in  getting  released  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
do  so  again. 

Trotsky,  to  do  him  justice,  is  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  is 
idolised  by  the  Bolshevists,  who  say,  and  with  truth,  that  he  is 
the  most  remarkable  Minister  of  War  that  Europe  has  produced 
during  the  last  six  years  of  Armageddon.  He  formed  a  numerous 
and  w'ell-disciplined  army  out  of  men  who  were  sick  and  tired 
of  warfare,  and  who  only  supported  the  Bolshevists  originally 
because  the  Bolshevists  promised  them  peace.  He  did  this 
despite  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  never  been  in  the  Army  or 
studied  warfare,  except  as  an  extremely  anti-militarist  war  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  first  Balkan  War.  He  had  been  all  his  life 
an  obscure  journalist,  and,  if  he  had  joined  the  British  Army  in 
1914,  would  never  have  risen  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  would 
have  been  used  exclusively  as  an  interpreter,  and  would  have  had 
for  his  main  occupation  the  buying  of  eggs  for  a  Brigadier- 
General’s  breakfast-table.  Yet  he  possesses  a  very  exceptional 
power  of  organisation,  an  extraordinarily  quick  brain,  and  a 
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marvellous  faculty  for  mastering  in  a  short  time  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  subjects.  Most  men  find  it  hard  enough  t6  deal 
with  one  engrossing  subject  at  a  time,  but  he  switches  from  one 
important  matter  to  another  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day  and  comes  to  a  rapid  and  generally  a  right  decision 
each  time.  Leroy-Beaulieu  says  that  “the  Jewish  mind  is  an 
instrument  of  precision  ;  it  has  the  exactness  of  a  pair  of  scales  ” ; 
and  Trotsky  has  all  the  mental  precision  and  the  extreme  intellec¬ 
tuality  of  his  race.  Owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  very  ambitious  and  is  endowed  with  ruthless  physical  energy  and 
with  a  personal  bravery  which  one  does  not  always  expect  to  find 
in  a  Jew,  I  am  doubtful  if  Trotsky  will  always  remain  a  Bol¬ 
shevist  or  will  always  submit  to  the  deeper  but  less  agile  Lenin. 
Trotsky  resembles  Lloyd  George  in  many  respects,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  like  Lloyd  George,  he  becomes  practically  a 
dictator.  He  could  do  so  to-morrow  if  he  liked,  for  he  has  the 
Red  Army  with  him,  and  his  War  Office  in  Moscow  is  a  fortress 
bristling  with  machine-guns  and  filled  with  troops  who  are 
devoted  to  him. 

If  to  be  a  great  orator  is  to  have  an  extraordinary  command  of 
language  and  gesture,  a  facility  for  finding  the^right  word  and 
coining  the  perfect  phrase,  a  capacity  for  leading  up  to  a  climax 
where  the  audience  holds  its  breath  and  you  could  hear  a  pin 
drop  before  the  roar  of  delirious  applause  greets  the  last  master- 
touch,  then  Trotsky  is  a  great  orator.  His  style  is  necessarily 
that  of  Limehouse ;  and  he  certainly  finds  plenty  of  material  in 
the  capitalist  system  and  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  for  the  last 
two  years. 

In  one  of  the  many  speeches  he  delivered  in  Ekaterinburg  he 
quoted  a  despatch  of  Lord  Curzon  in  which  that  statesman  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  of  acknowledging  for  a  moment,  not  the 
Government,  but  the  existence  of  the  Bolshevists,  in  case  the 
latter  mended  their  manners  and  respected  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ventions  of  international  intercourse. 

“  Ordinary  conventions  of  international  intercourse !  ”  repeated 
Trotsky,  and  then  he  went  on  to  describe  the  troubled  period  of 
July,  1918,  when  the  foreign  Ambassadors  left  Moscow.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Lockhart,  then  our  Consul-General  in  Moscow,  used 
often  to  call  on  him  at  that  time  and  to  show  great  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  difficulties.  Suddenly  Captain  Sadul,  of  the 
French  Mission,  warned  him  that  Lockhart  w^as  all  this  time 
engaged,  with  his  English  and  French  colleagues,  on  a  plot  to 
murder  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  to  blow  up  railway  bridges  which 
would  have  meant  the  starvation  of  thousands  in  Petrograd,  to 
dynamite  trains  full  of  soldiers,  and  to  bribe  many  leaders  and 
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soldiers  of  the  Eed  Army  to  desert.  “And  these  are  the  people,” 
said  Trotsky  in  conclusion,  “who  complain  that  we  do  not  observe 
all  the  niceties  of  diplomatic  etiquette  !  ’  ’ 

I  quote  this  merely  as  an  example  of  his  style  of  oratory,  which 
is  logical  and  adroit,  crushing  and  vitriolic. 

People  so  tired  of  oratory  as  we  are  in  England  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  delight  which  the  Siberian  workmen  take  in 
hearing  plain  speaking  about  capitalists  and  kings.  They  them¬ 
selves  are  often  political  convicts  or  the  sons  of  political  convicts, 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  their  country  has  been  a  vast  prison 
where  the  word  “freedom”  dare  not  be  breathed.  It  dare  not 
be  breathed  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  yokel  does  not 
notice  that  in  his  delirious  delight  at  hearing  the  maddening 
eloquence  of  the  Bolshevik  War  Lord,  and  at  seeing  the  red-capped 
ex-convict  who  makes  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones  standing 
with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  dead  Tsardom  and  his  hand 
pointing  to  the  Red  flag  overhead. 

Before  I  leave  Trotsky  I  might  say  something  about  the  great 
object  of  his  visit  to  Ekaterinburg,  the  launching  of  the  grandiose 
Labour  Army  scheme.  He  launched  this  scheme  in  the  speech 
I  have  already  referred  to,  and  he  made  it  look  splendid,  the 
realisation  of  the  dreams  of  mankind  for  a  thousand  years. 
Soldiers  would  fight  no  more.  They  would  work  for  the  common 
good.  Owing  to  their  discipline  and  their  union,  they  could 
quickly  do  vast  works  that  ordinary  workmen  would  take  a  long 
time  to  accomplish.  But  Trotsky  had  overlooked  insuperable 
practical  difficulties  that  any  Clydeside  fitter  could  have  pointed 
out  to  him.  How  could  all  the  soldiers  w’ork  together  if  some 
were  spinners  and  others  boiler-makers  and  others  belonged  to 
various  other  trades?  It  was  proposed  that  the  skilled  workmen 
should  be  sent  each  to  the  particular  factory  where  his  services 
would  be  most  useful,  and  that  the  unskilled  labourers  should 
work  all  together  at  shovelling  snow  and  carting  timber.  Trotsky 
would  not  have  this,  for  it  would  mean  that  the  skilled  mechanics, 
who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Red  Army  and  of  Bolshevism,  would 
be  separated  from  the  other  soldiers,  with  the  result  that  the  Army 
would  cease  to  exist  as  a  potential  striking  force.  And  he  must, 
he  said,  have  a  potential  striking  force,  for  the  Japanese  might 
advance  from  the  East  or  the  English  from  the  South-West.  He 
therefore  kept  all  the  troops  together,  with  the  result  that,  while 
all  the  Ural  factories  were  idle,  the  men  who  could  have  set  them 
going  were  carting  snow  and  wood.  And  they  carted  snow  and 
wood  badly.  One  of  the  overseers  of  the  work,  a  man  who  had 
had  great  experience  in  the  employment  of  labour,  told  me  that 
it  took  twenty  soldiers  to  do  work  which  three  men  accustomed 
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to  the  work  could  do  better.  And,  knowing  something  of  liovv  the 
military  life  unsuits  one  for  civilian  employment,  I  could  quite 
believe  him.  Besides,  my  own  eyes  showed  me  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  farce. 

Then,  again,  Trotsky  had  declared  that  the  man  who  deserted 
from  the  Labour  Army  would  be  treated  as  a  soldier  who  deserted 
in  front  of  the  enemy.  Did  this  mean  that  he  was  to  be  shot? 
The  “Professional  I^nions,”  as  they  are  called,  also  had  a  word 
to  say  about  the  War  Office  monopolising  skilled  mechanics  who 
had  “  done  their  bit  ”  and  consequently  ceased  to  be  soldiers.  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  the  whole  great  project  came  in  the  end 
to  nothing,  and  when  I  talked  to  Trotsky  about  it  in  the  Kremlin 
a  month  afterwards,  lie  was  rather  snappy.  By  that  time  he 
had  given  way  to  the  Professional  Unions,  had  been  frightened  by 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Labour,  and  disturbed  by  the  criticisms  of 
his  grand  idea  which  came  from  England.  As  far  as  T  know, 
the  whole  Labour  Army  scheme  has  now  melted  away  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  last  winter’s  Siberian  snows  amid  wffiich  it  was  hatched. 
All  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  wffiich  it  involved  might  have 
been  avoided  if  Bussia  had  had  a  free  Parliament  and  a  free 
Press  to  discuss  it  before  it  had  been  put  into  operation.  Trotsky 
tried  to  make  an  army  that  could  both  fight  and  work,  but  only 
succeeded  in  making  an  army  that  could,  for  a  time,  do  neither, 
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"  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  government  of  democracy  may  be 
reconciled  with  respect  for  property,  with  deference  for  rights,  with  safety 
to  freedom,  with  reverence  to  religion,  that  the  question  (for  the  future)  is 
not  whether  aristocracy  or  democracy  can  be  perpetuated,  but  whether  w'e 
are  to  live  under  a  democratic  society,  devoid  indeed  of  greatness  and  poetry, 
but  at  least  orderly  and  moral,  or  under  a  democratic  society,  lawless 
and  depraved,  abandoned  to  the  frenzy  of  revolution,  or  subjected  to  a  yoke 
heavier  than  any  of  those  which  have  crushed  mankind  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  De  Tocqueville. 

“WHi'  not,”  asked  Mr.  Smillie  in  1917,  “do  what  the  Russian 
Revolution  has  done?”  It  is  bare  justice  to  Mr.  Smillie  to 
acknowlodge  that  it  is  no  fault  of  his  if  we  did  not ;  if  we  did 
not  conclude  a  shameful  peace  with  the  enemy ;  plunge  our  own 
country  into  chaos ;  and  carry  through,  in  the  name  of  “Liberty 
and  Equality,”  a  revolution  which  has  resulted  in  the  denial  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  most  elementary  rights,  per¬ 
sonal  and  political,  and  has  established  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
and  destructive  tyrannies  of  which  human  history  makes  record. 

Mr.  Smillie  and  his  kind  are  happily,  in  this  country,  a  very 
small,  but  not,  therefore,  a  quite  insignificant  minority. 
Revolutions  are  invariably  made  by  minorities  :  It  is,  therefore, 
useless  and  dangerous  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  in  this  country 
are  face  to  face  with  a  revolutionary  movement  which,  though  not 
likely  to  succeed,  may  give  us  serious  trouble.  Such  a  movement 
has  for  some  years  been  in  progress,  more  particularly  in  South 
Wales  and  on  the  Clyde,  but  the  establishment  of  the  “Com¬ 
munist  Republic”  in  Russia  has  given  to  the  British  movement, 
not  merely  fresh  encouragement,  but  in  some  measure  a  new 
direction.  Before  the  war  the  British  movement  was  primarily 
industrial ;  it  clamoured  (as  it  still  does)  for  the  “  nationalisation  ” 
of  essential  industries,  beginning  with  coal  and  transport.  What 
it  desired  and  desires  to  accomplish  was  something  wholly 
different  from  Nationalisation,  which  is  the  goal  of  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  Socialists  of  the  Fabian  type ;  the  aim  of  the  British  revolu¬ 
tionaries  was  and  is  industrial  Syndicalism  ;  in  fine,  not  the  coal¬ 
mines  for  the  nation  (who  are,  by  the  way,  the  effective  owners, 
or  at  any  rate  the  beneficiaries  at  present),  but  the  coal-mines  for 
the  miners. 

(1)  The  term  Soviet  is  here  used  as  a  convenient  though  not  strictly  accurate 
Bjnenym  for  the  Russian  type  of  Communist  Republic.  Its  more  scientific  use 
will  be  indicated  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
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Industrially,  then,  the  objective  of  our  revolutionists  is  un¬ 
changed;  but,  politically,  it  has  been,  since  1917,  enlarged.  They 
mean,  if  possible,  to  substitute,  by  the  use  of  the  industrial  weapon, 
a  communist  republic  for  a  representative  democracy ;  a  Congress 
of  Soviets  for  a  Parliament. 

The  coal  strike  of  1912  revealed  to  the  people  of  this  country 
the  aims  and  meaning  of  Syndicalism.  They  were  made  manifest 
{inter  alia)  by  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  “The  Miners’  Next 
Step,”  to  the  contents  of  which  I  have  frequently  called  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  Review  and  elsewhere.  I  make  no  apology,  however, 
when  the  country  is  again  threatened  by  a  strike  of  coal-miners, 
for  once  more  calling  attention  to  it.  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are  the  immediate  methods  and  ultimate  aims  of  the 
miners  so  frankly  set  forth. 

The  objective  is  stated  to  be  “to  build  up  an  organisation  that 
will  ultimately  take  over  the  mining  industry  and  carry  it  on 
(the  italics  are  mine)  m  the  interest  of  the  worker  ”  (p.  26).  The 
method  is  indicated  with  equal  candour,  A  chapter  devoted  to 
a  summary  of  Policy  advises;  “That  a  continual  agitation  be 
carried  on  in  favour  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage  and  shorten¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  work,  until  ice  have  extraeted  the  whole  of  the 
employers'  profits.” 

The  dishonesty  of  the  pretence  that  the  goal  of  the  present 
movement  is  Nationalisation  is  made  abundantly  evident  by  the 
following  comment  (p.  29)  : — 

[Nationalisation]  “  does  not  lead  in  this  direction,  but  simply  makes  ft 
National  Trust,  with  all  the  force  of  the  Government  behind  it,  whose  one 
concern  will  be  to  see  that  the  industry  is  run  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  with  which  the  coal  owners  are  paid  out  and  to  extract 
as  much  more  profit  as  possible,  in  order  to  relieve  the  taxation  of  other 
landlords  and  capitalists.  Our  only  concern  is  to  see  to  it,  that  those  who 
create  the  value  receive  it.  And  if  by  the  force  of  a  more  perfect  organisa¬ 
tion  and  more  militant  policy  we  reduce  profits,  we  shall  at  the  same  tims 
tend  to  eliminate  the  shareholders  who  own  the  coalfield.  As  they  feel 
the  increasing  pressure  we  shall  be  bringing  on  their  profits  they  will  cry 
loudly  for  Nationalisation.  We  shall  and  must  strenuously  oppose  this  in 
our  own  interests,  and  in  the  interests  of  our  objective." 

This  is  the  pure  gospel  of  International  Syndicalism.  Thus 
M.  Pierrot  writes  in  Syndicalisme  et  Revolution^  ; — 

"  Under  pretext  of  discipline,  the  workers’  organisation  must  not  cause 
a  new  spirit  of  resignation  to  spring  up.  The  organisation  should  aim  ftt 
the  individual  development  of  its  members,  not  at  replacing  individual 
development  of  each  one  by  a  more  or  less  authoritative  direction.” 

To  those  w'ho  confusedly  imagine  that  Syndicalism  is  the  economic 

(1)  Quoted  by  A.  D.  Lewis :  Sy^idicaliam  atid  the  General  Strike. 
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complement  of  Democracy  the  following  extract  from  M.  Emile 
Pouget  in  Le  Syndicat  may  be  enlightening  : — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  workers  from  passing  from  a  society  m 
which  they  are  under  the  economic  oppression  of  their  masters  into  one  in 
which  they  are  under  the  oppression  of  an  economic  State.  Syndicalism 
and  Democracy  are  the  two  opposite  poles  which  exclude  and  neutralise 
each  other?" 

Syndicalism,  then,  is  admittedly  the  antithesis  in  Economics  of 
State  Socialism,  in  Politics  of  Pepresentative  Democracy. 

English  Syndicalism  started  as  a  revolt,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  the  existing  organisation  of  industry,  but  not  less  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  commonly  prescribed  remedy,  Fabian  (or  “bour¬ 
geois”)  Socialism.  Socialism  of  that  type  has  been  for  some 
years  past  identified,  and  consistently  and  properly  identified, 
with  the  policy  of  gradual  Nationalisation.  The  principle  was 
to  be  applied  first  to  the  local  authorities;  in  particular,  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  were  to  be  infused — not  too  quickly — with  the  spirit  of 
Municipal  Socialism.  That  policy,  steadily  pursued  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  achieved  a  very  large  measure  of  success.  Then 
the  Civil  Service  was  to  be  “captured.”  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  ability  and  the  loyalty  of  the  permanent  members 

I  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  end  also  has 
been  attained  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  commonly  realised. 
That  public  servants  consciously  allow’  their  political  or  economic 
opinions  to  influence  their  administrative  action  I  do  not  suggest 
or  believe ;  but  how'  can  we  expect  zealous  bureaucrats  (perhaps 
in  proportion  to  their  zeal)  to  question  the  efficacy  of  State  action 
and  State  control? 

For  bureaucratic  Socialism  Syndicalists  have  the  greatest 

8  abhorrence  and  contempt.  They  are  willing  to  accept  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  State  in  eliminating  the  employer ;  hence  their 

I i  enthusiasm  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  State  Control 

during  the  war ;  but  their  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  State  Control 
is  conditional  upon  the  recognition  of  its  transitional  character. 
As  a  permanent  principle  it  would  block  the  path  to  all  that 
they  desire. 

They  are  equally  contemptuous  of  the  Parliamentary  type  of 
democracy.  I  extract  the  following  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“Soviets  or  Parliament,”  purporting  to  be  written  by  “Bukharin 
(Russian  People’s  Commissary),”  and  published  by  the  Workers' 
Socialist  Federation  :  — 


“  Experience  shows  that  wlierever  the  bourgeoisie  enjoys  political  rights, 
it  uses  those  rights  to  dupe  the  workers  and  peasants.  .  .  .  All  the  people 
apparently  participate  in  the  elections,  but  under  this  pretence  is  hidden 
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the  domination  of  capital,  which  flatters  itself  that  it  has  granted  the  people 
the  right  to  vote  and  all  “  democratic  ”  privileges,  but  which  takes  good 
care  to  preserve  its  own  privileges.  .  .  .  Under  the  parliamentary  system 
each  citizen  casts  his  vote  into  the  ballot-box  once  in  four  or  five  years 
and  the  field  is  then  clear  for  the  members  of  Parliament,  Cabinet  ^linisters 
and  Presidents  to  manage  everything  without  any  reference  to  the  toiling 
masses.  Gulled  and  exploited  by  its  officials,  the  toilers  have  no  part  what¬ 
ever  in  the  administration  of  the  capitalist  state.” 

One  would  like  to  hear  the  confidential  comments  upon  this 
statement  of  some  of  our  prominent  Labour  leaders,  the  ftentlemen 
who  haunt  Downing  Street,  whose  portraits  jostle  those  of  the 
reigning  revue  favourites  in  the  illustrated  journals,  whose  move¬ 
ments  are  chronicled,  and  whose  lightest  words  are  reported  in 
a  way  denied  even  to  Cabinet  Ministers.  But  these  doubtless  are 
of  the  type  to  whom  Lenin  recently  referred  as  the  worst  enemies 
of  Bolshevism,  ‘‘the  opportunist,  aristocratic  working  class,’’ 
declaring  that  ‘‘  Soviet  Russia’s  aim  should  be  to  strengthen  the 
Communist  minority  against  this  class.”  It  is  not  only  her  aim, 
but  her  practical  endeavour,  and  Bukharin’s  pamphlet  is  doubtless 
an  outcome  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  Soviet  system?  It  is  thus  set  forth  by 
Bukharin  in  contradistinction  to  the  Parliamentary  Republic  and 
the  Capitalistic  Dictatorship  : — 


“  In  the  Soviet  Republic,  born  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  workers,  the 
administration  rests  on  an  altogether  new  basis.  It  is  not  an  organisation 
of  officials  independent  of  the  masses  and  dependent  on  the  capitalists.  The 
Central  Government  is  established  on  the  great  class  organisations  of  the 
workers  and  peasants  :  the  industrial  unions,  the  factory  committee,  local 
workers’  and  peasants’  councils,  and  organisations  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
From  the  centre  stretch  thousands  and  millions  of  conducting  threads,  which 
lead  to  the  provincial  Soviets,  the  municipal  Soviets,  the  local  Soviets,  and, 
finally,  to  the  factory  and  workshop  Soviets.” 


Apart  from  the  rhetoric  inseparable  from  revolutionary  propa¬ 
ganda,  Bukharin’s  meaning  is  clear  enough.  The  basic  principle 
of  government  by  Council — and  Soviet  is  merely  the  Russian  for 
Council — is  the  substitution  of  organised  industries  for  localities 
as  the  unit  of  representation,  or  rather  of  delegation.  To  students 
of  contemporary  social  problems  the  idea  is  not  unfamiliar  in 
relation  to  industrial  organisation  ;  what  is  original  in  Sovietism 
is  to  extend  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  political 
organisation  of  the  State.  The  State  might  indeed  be  defined, 
from  this  point  of  view,  as  an  ‘‘aggregation  of  Soviets.”  There 
is  something  else  in  Russian  Sovietism  which,  if  not  quite  original, 
is  happily  uncommon  in  States  habituated  to  popular  govern¬ 
ment  :  the  spirit  of  oligarchy  or  exclusiveness.  We  have 
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Sovk^s  in  Englond,  industrial  and  |X)litical ;  but  it  is  of  the  * 

essence  of  our  Soviets  that  they  should  he  truly  representative  in 
composition — representative  of  all  the  interests  concerned.  , 

Take,  as  illustration,  the  latest  and  not  the  least  hopeful  experi-  !; 

ment  in  government  by  committees — the  Whitley  Councils.  They  * 

have  been  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  stage  in  industrial  | 

evolution.  It  has  been  realised — in  some  quarters  too  tardily —  | 

that  those  who  contribute  to  the  w^ork  of  production  or  distribu-  ^ 

tion  the  labour  of  their  hands  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily  | 

devoid  of  brains,  still  less  of  human  feelings  and  interests.  The  | 

manual  workers  of  this  country  are  to-day  not  concerned  simply  j 

and  solely  with  questions  of  wages  and  hours ;  these  matters  are  I 

doubtless  primary,  but  there  are  others  :  the  conditions  of  em-  ! 

ployment ;  the  environment  and  regulation  of  the  w’orkshop ;  the  j 

allocation  of  w’ork ;  fines;  meal-times;  opportunities  for  rest  and  j 

recreation,  and  so  forth.  More  than  this  :  the  better-educated  i 

employees  believe  that  they  can  contribute  valuable  ideas  as  to  ! 

the  actual  work  of  production,  if  not  of  distribution.  They  declare 
that  under-production  is  as  much  the  result  of  unskilful  manage¬ 
ment  as  of  unwilling  labour.  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  I 

Whitley  Councils  are  the  outcome  and  manifestation  of  a  desire  ; 

to  bring  together  round  the  Council  table  the  representatives  of  * 

capital,  of  management,  and  of  manual  labour.  The  members 
are  not  delegates  of  the  proletariat,  but  representatives  of  all  ; 

classes  whose  energies  are  commonly  engaged  in  industrial  and 
ccmmercial  undertakings.  i 

If,  therefore,  it  were,  in  this  country,  decided  (I  am  very  far 
from  suggesting  it  as  preferable)  to  substitute  the  organised  , 

industry  for  the  locality  as  the  unit  of  political  representation,  j 

the  British  Congress  of  Soviets  would  be  truly  representative  of  ’ 

various  interests,  if  not  of  all  the  interests  in  the  community.  ! 

But  they  would  still  be  representative  of  interests  arising  out  i 

of  a  particular  relationship — the  relationship  of  work.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  relationship  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  mini-  i 

mise ;  for  many  among  us  it  is  so  important  as  to  dwarf,  if  not  ; 

to  exclude,  all  other  relationships  in  life.  Yet  is  it  suggested  that  i 

it  is  of  this  relationship  only  the  State,  in  its  }X)litical  organisation, 
should  take  account?  Hitherto  we  have  not  so  conceived  of  citi-  i 

zenship  or  of  humanity.  We  have  thought  of  the  individual  not  j 

merely  as  a  cog  in  the  industrial  machine,  but  as  a  member  of  a  ! 

political  community  and  primarily  as  a  man.  i 

How  are  these  matters  regarded  under  the  Soviet  regime?  I  ; 

turn  for  information  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  j 

Federal  Soviet  Republic,  as  ordained  by  “  the  Fifth  All-Eussia  j 

Congress  of  Soviets  on  the  10th  of  July,  1918.”  The  text  of  this 
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document  is  before  me  as  I  write,  and  a  more  informing  one  I 
have  rarely  perused. 

The  Constitution  imprmiis  declares  that  “  The  Soviet  Republic 
of  Russia  is  established  on  the  basis  of  a  free  union  of  free  nations 
and  forms  a  Federation  of  National  Soviet  Republics.” 

The  Fifth  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  then  proceeds,  with 
the  fundamental  aim  of  suppressing  all  exploitation  of  man  bv 
man,  of  abolishing  for  ever  the  division  of  Society  into  classes,  of 
completely  abolishing  all  exploiters,  of  bringing  about  the  Socialist 
organisation  of  Society,  and  of  establishing  the  triumph  of 
Socialism  in  all  countries,  to  decree  : 

(1)  The  abolition,  without  compensation  to  owners,  of  all 
private  property  in  land,  forests,  mines,  factories,  workshops, 
means  of  transport,  etc. 

(2)  Repudiation  of  all  debts  “contracted  by  the  late  Czar’s 
Government  and  by  the  capitalists  and  landlords,”  ”  as  a  first 
blow  against  international  capitalism.”  (These  words  would 
appear  to  include  the  repudiation  of  all  mortgages,  loans  to  in¬ 
dustry,  etc.,  as  well  as  public  debts.  Do  they  also  indicate  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  establish  fresh  international 
credits?) 

(3)  The  transfer  of  all  banks  to  ”  the  Workers’  and  Peasants’ 
Government  as  a  step  in  the  emancipation  of  the  toiling  masses 
from  the  yoke  of  capitalism.” 

(4)  The  arming  of  the  w'orkers  and  ”  the  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  of  the  propertied  classes.”  (What  propertied  classes  are 
intended  to  survive  the  previous  decrees  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand.) 

The  supreme  authority  in  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  is  vested 
in  the  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  and  (in  the  intervals  of  its 
sessions)  in  ”  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  This  Congress  is 
to  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Urban  Soviets  in  the 
proportion  of  one  delegate  for  every  25,000  electors,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Congress  of  County  Soviets  in  the  proportion 
of  one  delegate  for  every  125,000  inhabitants.  It  is  to  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year,  and  to  elect  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  not  more  than  200  members.”  The  actual  Execu¬ 
tive,  however,  is  confided  to  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissaries, 
a  sort  of  Cabinet  consisting  of  the  heads  of  eighteen  departments : 
Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy,  Home  Affairs,  Justice,  Labour,  Social 
Insurance,  Education,  Post  and  Telegraph,  Nationalities  (? Local 
Government),  Finance,  Transport,  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Food,  Expenditure,  Council  of  National  Economy,  and 
Health.  The  Commissary  is  in  every  case  assisted  by  a  Board 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Council  of  Commissaries. 
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The  members  of  this  Council  of  Commissaries  are  appointed  by 
“the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Committee,”  and  can  either 
individually  or  collectively  be  recalled  by  the  same  authority.  The 
powers  of  Congress  are  not  only  legislative  and  taxative,  but  con¬ 
stituent  :  it  has  as  “  its  special  and  exclusive  prerogative  ”  (a)  the 
establishment,  modification,  and  addition  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Soviet  Constitution  ;  (b)  the  ratification  of  Peace  Treaties. 

There  follow  elaborate  regulations  for  the  local  organisation  of 
the  Soviets :  the  Regional  Congress,  the  County  Congress,  the 
district  Congress,  and  the  Volost  or  Village  Congress;  but  with 
the  composition  and  powers  of  these  local  councils  I  have  not 
space  to  deal.  I  pass  to  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
electorate. 

The  right  to  vote  and  eligibility  for  election  ‘  ‘  belongs  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Eussian  Soviet  Eepublic,  without  distinction  of  sex , 
religion,  or  nationality,  or  any  residential  qualification,”  provided 
they  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  further,  provided  that  they 

(a)  Earn  their  living  by  productive  work  useful  to  Society  or 
minister  domestically  to  those  who  do,  or  are  workers  and 
employees  of  any  kind ; 

(b)  Are  soldiers  in  the  Army  and  Navy ; 

(c)  Are  incapacitated;  having  worked  as  in  (a)  and  (b). 

Much  more  significant  are  the  exclusions.  The  following  have 
neither  the  right  to  vote  nor  are  eligible  for  election,  even  if  they 
are  qualified  under  categories  (o),  (b),  or  (c)  : 

(i)  Those  w^ho  employ  others  for  the  sake  of  profit. 

(ii)  Those  who  live  on  income  not  arising  from  their  own 
work,  interest  on  capital,  industrial  enterprises,  landed  property, 
etc. 

(iii)  Private  business  men,  agents,  middlemen,  etc. 

(iv)  Monks  and  priests  of  all  denominations. 

(v)  Members  of  the  late  ruling  dynasty  of  Eus>sia  and  agents 
and  employees  of  the  old  police,  etc. 

(vi)  Maniacs  and  criminals  (for  a  prescribed  time). 

The  electors  have  the  right  at  any  time  of  recalling  those  whom 
they  have  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  Soviet. 

Such  in  roughest  outline  is  the  Eussian  Soviet  Constitution.  To 
the  student  of  political  institutions  it  presents  several  features  of 
considerable  interest,  and  if  political  experiments  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  dry  light  of  scientific  investigation,  one  would  be 
less  reluctant  to  try  them.  Unfortunately,  they  affect  the  happi¬ 
ness,  well-being,  and  lives  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and  under 
these  circumstances  detached  analysis  is  difficult.  One  or  two 
points  emerge,  however,  with  tolerable  clearness. 

The  first  is  that  the  Eussian  Soviet  Constitution  plainly  repre- 
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sents  an  attempt  to  get  as  near  to  the  principle  of  direct  democracy 
as  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  permits. 

Soviet  Ixussia  claims,  as  will  be  seen,  to  be  federal ;  but  I  have 
failed  to  find  in  the  Constitution  any  of  the  characteristic  marks 
of  true  federalism.  For  instance,  the  Constitution  itself  is  flexible 
not  J'igid,  as  a  federal  Constitution  should  be ;  the  Congress  of 
Soviets  has  constituent  authority  ;  there  is  no  precise  separation  of 
powers ;  the  Legislature  is  unicameral  and  omnicomi>etent ;  there 
is  no  provision  for  a  federal  or — as  far  as  I  can  discover— any 
other  judiciary.  As  regards  the  combination  of  federalism  and 
direct  democracy  the  Swiss  Confederation  could  give  many  lessons 
to  llussia,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Russia  could  learn  them. 
Swiss  democracy  and  Swiss  federalism  are  alike  the  outcome  of  a 
long  process  of  evolution  and  self-discipline.  The  Russian  Consti¬ 
tution  is  obviously  the  work  of  political  theorists,  not,  it  would 
seem,  without  a  certain  measure  of  ability,  but  plainly  devoid  of 
practical  experience  or  knowledge  of  affairs. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  Soviet  is,  however,  the  attempt  to 
substitute  an  occupational  for  a  local  basis  of  political  representa¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  a  principle  which  can  be  examined  quite  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  with  which  the 
Soviet  experiment  has  been  attended  in  Russia. 

How  far  is  the  vocational  principle  compatible  with  representa¬ 
tive  government  or  parliamentary  democracy?  Is  the  idea  of 
the  representation  of  localities  necessarily  sacrosanct?  Could  it 
be  abandoned  without  the  loss  of  anything  which  is  vital  in 
English  political  institutions? 

In  briefly  answering  this  question  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that 
the  English  Parliament  (like  similar  institutions  elsewhere)  was 
originally  based  upon  a  system  of  Estates — in  other  words,  it  was 
class  representation  :  Great  Barons;  Clergy,  great  and  small;  the 
lesser  Baronage  or  Squirearchy ;  and  the  traders  of  the  towns.  It 
is  tnie  that  the  local  principle  was  recognised  as  well — the  shires 
and  boroughs  were  represented  as  such.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  two  principles,  vocational  and  local,  were  still 
struggling  for  ascendancy.  There  are,  for  instance,  clear  indica¬ 
tions  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  and  the  merchants 
to  set  up  as  Soviets,  as  the  clergy  in  their  Convocations  had 
already  been  permitted  to  do.  In  Spain  and  France  the  Soviet 
principle  was  from  the  first  unchallenged ;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  neither  the  Cortes  nor  the  Etats  Gin^raux  (which  might 
almost  be  translated  Congress  of  Soviets)  survived ;  nor  is  it 
doubtful  that  the  failure  of  the  Cortes  and  the  States  General  was 
due  primarily  to  the  Soviet  principle  on  which  they  were 
organised.  Between  the  three  Estates  of  nobles,  clergy,  and 
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traders  the  Crown  was  able  to  drive  in  a  wedge,  and  to  defeat  each 
Estate  in  turn.  The  fact  that  in  England  the  Lower  House  was 
representative  not  of  a  single  economic  or  social  interest,  not  of  a 
Third  Estate,  but  of  localities  in  which  all  classes  commingled, 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  English  Parliamentary  system.  When 
the  later  Plantagenets  showed  a  disposition  to  bargain  for  supplies 
ffitb  a  particular  “  interest,”  the  attempt  was  promptly  suppressed 
by  a  House  vvhich  was  already  representative  not  of  landowners 
or  merchants  respectively,  but  of  the  w'hole  Commons  of  Eng¬ 
land  of  all  ranks  and  classes  (except  the  parochial  clergy)  below 
the  Peerage. 

But  enough  of  parliamentary  antiquities.  Let  us  pass  to  the 
present  system.  In  that  system  there  is  only  one  unadulterated 
specimen  of  Sovietism — the  representation  of  the  Universities  ;  yet 
apart  from  University  representation  the  vocational  idea  has 
begun  to  obtrude  itself  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Can  anyone 
pretend  that  the  paid  official  of  a  trade  union  who  obtains  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  speaks  or  votes  there  primarily  as  the  representative 
of  a  locality?  Local  areas  may,  and  not  infrequently  do,  coincide 
with  douiinant  industries.  Derby,  for  instance,  is  not  inappro¬ 
priately  represented  by  an  official  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  that  official  speaks  and  votes 
as  the  representative  not  of  a  locality,  but  of  a  particular  industrial 
interest.  It  is  the  same  with  several  of  the  miners’  representa¬ 
tives.  Thus  the  vocational  principle,  if  legally  unrecognised  (save 
in  the  case  of  Universities)  is  not  in  practice  unknown  even  in 
our  existing  ix)litical  organisation. 

Is  it  advisable  to  extend  its  legal  recognition?  Without  design, 
I  recently  marked  for  quotation  three  passages  culled  from  reviews 
or  books  published  wdthin  the  last  few  months.  The  collocation 
surprised  me  and  gave  me  pause.  The  first  was  from  the  pen  of 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  current  number  (July,  1920)  of  the 
Edinhunjh  Rccicw,  and  was  as  follows  : —  . 

"  The  Soviet  scheme  of  government  embodies  a  principle  differing  funda¬ 
mentally  from  the  pailiamentary  system  which  it  has  been  our  habit  to 
regard  both  as  complete  and  ideal  from  the  constitutional  standpoint.  So 
much  dissatisfaction  is,  however,  now  being  manifested  towards  Parliament 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  even  serious-minded  people  wondering 
whether  some  merits  are  not  latent  in  the  Soviet  system  which  might  permit 
of  its  transfusion — gradual  and  partial,  if  not  total — into  a  truly  democratic 
body.  Would  the  Soviet  system  enable  us  to  reform,  if  necessary,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  system  which  has  been  outstripped  by  the  requirements  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  correct  an  obsolescent  balance  between  the  centralisation 
>nd  decentralisation  of  the  administrative  functions?  ”* 


(1)  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  473,  p.  66. 
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This  is  the  second  : — 

"  Our  present  territorisd  constituencies  have  no  communal  interest  of  their 
own  in  the  vast  number  of  problems  now  coming  before  Parliament. 

We  have  to  evolve  new  forms  of  government  to  deal  with  new  problems.  If 
our  plans  are  to  be  successful,  they  must  be  based  .  .  .  upon  the  principle 
of  a  direct  and  logical  connection  between  the  purpose  aimed  at  and  the 
character  of  the  agency  framed  for  achieving  that  purpose.  The  most  urgent 
of  modern-day  problems  are  industrial  or  commercial.  Therefore,  the  basis 
of  the  agency  or  agencies  for  dealing  with  them  must  be  industrial  or  com. 
mercial,  and  not  territorial.  The  germ  of  such  an  organisation  may  be 
discovered  in  contemporary  industrial  movements.”* 

The  writer  of  these  words  is  Mr.  Harold  Cox. 

The  third  is  from  Mr.  G.  H.  D.  Cole’s  Social  Theory  (p.  207): 

“  Misrepresentation  is  seen  at  its  worst  to-day  in  that  professedly 
omnicompetent  ‘  representative  ’  body.  Parliament.  .  .  .  Parliament  pro¬ 
fesses  to  represent  all  the  citizens  in  all  things,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
represents  none  of  them  in  anything.  It  is  chosen  to  deal  with  everything 
that  may  turn  up,  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  different  things 
that  do  turn  up  require  different  types  of  persons  to  deal  with  them.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  only  one  escape  from  the  futility  of  our  present  methods  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  that  is  to  find  an  association  and  method 
of  representation  for  each  function,  and  a  function  for  each  association  and 
body  of  representatives.  In  other  words,  I'eal  democracy  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  a  single  omnicompetent  representative  assembly,  but  in  a  system  of 
co-ordinated  functional  representative  bodies.” 

The  collocation  of  these  passages  from  the  pens  of  two  writers 
so  divergent  in  their  economic  and  political  outlook  as  Mr.  Cox 
and  Mr.  Cole  struck  me  as  somewhat  ominous,  if  we  are  still  to 
regard  locality  as  the  essential  and  unalterable  basis  of  representa¬ 
tive  democracy. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  question  even  more  serious,  more 
fundamental,  and  more  immediate  emerges  :  Is  English  democracy 
to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  representative,  or  is 
it  destined  to  take  on  a  new  form  and  colour?  To  the  discussion 
of  this  question  I  made  a  slight  contribution  in  a  recent  article  in 
this  Eeview.**  But  even  since  that  article  appeared — in  August— 
a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  events  has  to  be  registered.  In 
order  to  enforce  upon  the  Government  their  views  on  an  inter¬ 
national  question  of  admitted  delicacy  and  difficulty,  certain  leaders 
of  the  Labour  Party  have  constituted  themselves  a  “Council  of 
Action.”  The  name  w'as  cleverly  chosen,  but  the  thing  itself  is 
sheer  impertinence,  a  gross  outrage,  in  intention  if  not  in  effect, 
upon  constitutional  procedure  and  Parliamentary  government.  Any 
half-dozen  men  have,  of  course,  a  right  to  designate  themselves 

(1)  Economic  Liberty,  i)jy.  186-7. 

(2)  Under  which  King  :  Fortnightly  Review  for  August,  1920. 
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by  any  title  they  think  fit;  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament,  as  Mr. 
Squeers  remarked  on  an  historic  occasion,  to  prevent  a  man 
calling  “his  house  an  island  if  he  likes.”  The  outrage  consists 
in  the  threat  to  use  the  industrial  weapon  if  the  policy 
dictated  by  a  relatively  small  section  of  the  community  be  not 
accepted  and  carried  out  by  an  Executive  responsible  immediately 
to  Parliament  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  electorate.  If  ever 
there  has  been  in  this  country  a  usurpation  of  [K)wer,  this  was 
the  occasion.  As  a  fact,  the  “Council  of  Action”  has,  in 
characteristic  fashion,  flattered  itself  overmuch.  The  Cabinet 
was  in  no  way  deflected  by  pressure  from  the  Labour  leaders 
from  its  predetermined  |X)licy.  The  Soviet  forced  an  open 
door. 

Nevertheless,  the  incident  is  not  without  constitutional  signi¬ 
ficance.  Indications  multiply — and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  do 
not  all  emanate  from  the  same  quarter — that  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  despite,  or  perhaps  by  reason  of,  the 
extension  of  the  electorate,  no  longer  represents  the  varied 
interests  which  go  to  make  up  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  being  the  mirror  of 
the  nation,  is  only  one  of  several  mirrors.  Popular  language, 
however  loose  and  inaccurate,  reflects  the  change  ;  so  we  read 
of  the  “Parliament  of  Industry”  (the  National  Whitley  Council), 
the  “Parliament  of  Labour,”  the  “Parliament  of  Science,”  and 
so  forth.  These  sectional  “Parliaments  ”  will  continue  to  develop 
each  along  its  own  line  and  each  within  its  appropriate  sphere. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desirable.  Mischief  arises  only  if  and 
when  the  organ  appropriate  to  one  sphere  of  activity  obtrudes 
upon  the  sphere  of  another. 

In  the  political  sphere  Parliament  is  and  must  be  supreme ; 
it  can  afford  no  competing  authority  or  jurisdiction.  If  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were 
to  threaten  to  call  out  all  the  doctors  if  the  Government — let  us 
say— declined  to  evacuate  Mesopotamia,  there  would  be  a  general 
outcry  against  the  political  use  of  a  professional  weapon.  The 
Labour  Soviet  has  no  more  I'ight  to  dictate  the  }X)licy  of  the  nation 
in  regard  to  Poland  than  has  the  Medical  Soviet  to  dictate  it  in 
regard  to  Mesopotamia. 

To  condemn  as  impertinent  the  intervention  of  the  “Council  of 
Action”  is  not,  however,  to  dismiss  the  problem  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Other  questions  remain.  There  may  be  substance  in  the 
complaint  that  Parliament  is  attempting  too  much ;  that  some  of 
its  legislative  duties  might  well  be  devolved  u2)on  subordinate  law¬ 
making  bodies;  that,  in  an  age  of  the  differentiation  of  functions 
some  of  the  more  specialised  work  now  done  at  Westminster  might 
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with  advantage  be  transferred  to  more  specialised  organisations- 
all  this  is  fair  matter  for  argument.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
inquire 'whether,  under  the  centripetal  impulse  derived  from  the 
development  of  the  means  of  transport  and  communication,  locality 
still  remains  the  most  logical  and  most  satisfactory  basis  for  repre. 
sentation.  The  doubt  may  obtrude  itself  wdiether,  under  a  system 
of  universal  suffrage,  it  is  even  the  safest  basis.  An  acute  Belgian 
philosopher  answered  this  question  in  the  negative  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  “11  est  incontestable  que  le  suffrage  universel 
sans  cadres,  sans  organisation,  sans  groupement  est  une  syst^me 
factice ;  il  ne  donne  que  I’ombre  de  la  vie  politique.  II  n’atteint 
pas  le  seul  but  vraiment  politique  que  Ton  doit  avoir  en  vue,  et 
qui  est  non  de  faire  voter  tout  le  monde,  mais  d’arriver  a  repre¬ 
senter  le  mieiix  los  interets  du  plus  grand  nombre.  .  .  .  Le 
suffrage  univer^gel  moderne  e’est  surtout  le  suffrage  des  passions, 
des  courants  irreflechis,  des  partis  extremes.  II  ne  laisse  aucune 
place  aux  idees  moderees  et  il  ecrase  les  partis  moderes.  La 
victoire  est  aux  exaltes.  La  representation  des  interets,  qui  con- 
tient  les  passions  pour  les  idees,  qui  modere  I’ardeur  des  partis 
par  Taction  des  facteurs  sociaux,  donne  a  la  societe  plus  d’equi- 
libre.”^  Whether  M.  Prins  would  have  welcomed  the  advent  of 
the  Soviet  when  he  saw  it  working  at  close  quarters  is  a  question 
I  need  not  pursue.  I  quote  his  opinion  as  it  stands  without 
prejudice  and  without  endorsement. 

The  point  upon  which  at  the  moment  I  desire  to  insist  is  that 
the  change,  if  change  there  is  to  be,  must  come  as  a  result  of  the 
deliberate  decision  of  the  nation,  not  at  the  dictation  of  a  section 
of  the  community,  however  highly  organised  and  therefore 
influential  that  section  may  be.  The  Soviet  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment,  properly  understood,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  “direct 
action,”  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  root  idea  of  representative 
democracy.  Direct  action  is.  No  sound  democrat  can  favour  or 
defend  direct  action,  which  is  in  principle  essentially  oligarchic, 
and  in  effect  tyrannical. 


The  foregoing  pages  have  been  written,  as  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  indicate,  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  catastrophe.  The 
claim  of  the  miners,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  allied  trade  unions, 
is  as  insincere  politically  as  it  is  economically  inadmissible.  With 
a  delusive  appearance  of  candour  Mr.  Smillie  has  admitted,  and 
indeed  asserted,  that  the  real  aim  of  the  threatened  strike  is 
Nationalisation.  If  that  were  truly  so,  the  aim  has  been,  at  least 
temporarily,  attained.  The  nation  is  in  possession  ;  distributing 

(1)  Adolphe  Prins  :  V Organisation  de  la  LiberU,  pp.  186,  201. 
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very  high  wages  to  the  miners  and  relatively  small  profits  to  the 

shareholders.^ 

Before  these  words  are  published  the  immediate  issue  may  have 
been  decided.  Every  loyal  citizen  must  devoutly  hope  that  the 
catastrophe  threatened  by  the  Miners’  Federation  and  their  allies 
may  be  averted  by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  rulers,  relying, 
as  they  may,  upon  the  sound  sense,  the  firm  will,  and  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If  the  rulers  do  not  flinch 
the  people  will  not  fail. 

But  behind  the  immediate  issue  there  lies,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  show,  another  and  a  larger.  It  is  not  merely  or  mainly  a 
question  of  the  wages  of  the  coal-miners,  nor  even  of  the  future 
organisation  of  a  vital  industry.  It  is  more  than  that.  The 
question  is  whether  England  is  to  stand  in  the  ancient  w’ays, 
where  she  has  stood  for  centuries,  a  model  and  example  for  the 
world;  whether  she  is  to  move  in  the  future  as  she  has  always 
moved  in  the  past,  along  the  path  of  orderly  progress  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  development :  or  whether  she  is  to  plunge  into  industrial 
chaos  and  prefer  to  the  broad  highway  of  reform  the  dark  and 
tortuous  paths  of  revolution.  J.  A.  R.  M.arriott. 


(1)  The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves  : 

Pit-head  price  of  coal  September,  1920,  SSs.  3d. 


Items: 

Miner’s  Wages . 

Timber,  stores,  and  other  costs  (in- 
'  eluding  management  and  insurance) 

Royalties  . 

Government  charges  (under  Finance 

Act) . 

Owner’s  profits  ...  . 


s.  d. 

24  3  compares  with 65.  lid.  in  1913 


11 

8 


4 

2  1 


£1  13  3 

The  average  annual  earnings  of  all  classes  of  mine -workers,  including  boys 

was  in  1913 .  £82, 

is  in  1920  .  £220. 

In  adtlition  miners  roceivo  for  their  o%vn  consumption  coal,  the  value  of  which 
is  £8,000,000  a  year. 


X  2 


FKOM  PETER  THE  GREAT  TO  LENIN.' 

Rdssi.\’s  Struggle  to  Emancip.\te  Herself  from  the  East. 

Peter  the  Great  lies  at  rest  amid  the  stately  tombs  of  the  Tsars 
in  the  Peter  and  Paul  fortress  at  Petrograd.  Lenin  lives  amid 
the  gilded  magnificence  of  the  palace  of  the  Tsars  in  the  Kremlin 
at  Moscow.  Two  centuries  of  progress  divide  the  dead  and  the 
living.  But  Peter  flogged  the  Russians  that  they  might  raise 
from  out  of  the  unhealthy  marshes  of  the  Neva  a  strange  city 
to  peer  into  the  wonders  of  Europe,  and  Lenin  has  enforced  indus¬ 
trial  slavery  on  his  people  that  they  might  erect  from  out  of  the 
stagnant  morass  of  Asiatic  corruption  and  indolence  a  remarkable 
State,  which,  he  believes,  will  be  a  pattern  to  the  peoples  of  the 
west.  Thus  they  meet  at  last  in  search  of  a  common  aim — the 
grafting -of  a  Western  civilisation  on  an  emphatically  Eastern 
j)eople.  One  can  almost  see  the- ghost  of  Peter  hovering  over  the 
domes  of  tlu'  Kremlin  to  offer  the  hand  of  congratulation  to  the 
direct  successor  of  Russia’s  greatest  autocrat. 

That  Lenin  should  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  worst  of 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  enforced  labour,  need  not  surprise  any 
student  of  Russian  history,  any  impartial  observer  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  or,  indeed,  anyone  who  has  lived  among  the  Russian 
pcoide.  He  has,  in  fact,  merely  answered  to  the  most  imperious 
demands  of  the  revolution  itself.  But  to  understand  these 
demands  is  to  understand  the  true  causes  and  real  meaning  of  the 
revolution. 

History,  in  tnith,  has  seldom  presented  for  the  instruction  and 
allurement  of  mankind  a  spectacle  at  once  so  remarkable  and  so 
fascinating  ns  that  of  Russia  in  her  present  travail.  All  the 
essential  elements  of  a  great  historic  drama,  the  joy  of  a  people’s 
hope,  the  bitterness  of  a  people’s  disillusionment,  the  sublimity 
of  creation,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  still-born  are  here  to  appal  the 
imagination  with  their  solemn  grandeur  and  to  search  the  heart 
with  their  moving  poignancy.  The  spectacle  alone  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  million  souls  staggering  through  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  in  search  of  a  flickering  light  of  wisdom  in  the  far 
distance,  confounded  by  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  one  set  of 
leaders  and  dazed  by  the  extravagant  promises  of  anotlier,  yet 
in  the  very  energy  of  confusion  and  the  very  awakening  of  dis¬ 
illusion  moving  irresistibly  along  the  road  of  Russia’s  national 
(1)  Copyright  in  the  United  States  oj  America  by  Herbert  Bailey. 
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destiny,  is  one  that  will  yet  live  to  astonish  and  enrapture  an 
appreciative  iwsterity.  But  even  this  spectacle  is  transcended  by 
that  of  a  mighty  Asiatic  Power  striving  to  erect  a  fabric  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  even  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  West.  For  that  is  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  revolution,  however  much  it  may  be 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  proletariat  dictatorship,  and  how-ever 
much  it  may  be  disfigured  by  the  scars  of  personal  ambition.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  to  trace  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  greatest  movements  the  world  has  seen. 

It  was  Peter  the  Great  vvho,  late  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
in  the  eighteenth  centuries,  extending  the  fragile  relationship 
with  the  Courts  of  Europe  established  by  Ivan  the  Great  and  his 
successors,  resurrected  Bussia  from  out  of  the  Asiatic  stagnation 
into  which  she  had  fallen  under  the  savage  dominion  of  Muscovy 
and  the  brutal  caprices  of  a  succession  of  barbarian  Tsars,  and 
turned  her  face  to  the  West.  The  enlightenment  which  had 
graced  the  old  republican  cities  of  Novgorod,  Pskov,  Rostov,  and 
Kiev  had  long  since  disappeared  wdien  Peter  ascended  the  Russian 
throne.  No  longer  did  the  great  bells  toll  over  the  cities  to  call 
the  people  to  the  market  place  that  they  might  decide  by  open 
vote  the  (piestions  of  the  day.  No  longer  did  the  enrichment  by 
oommercial  intercourse  with  the  south  of  Sweden  and  polite  inter¬ 
course  with  the  West  raise  up  the  splendour  of  civilisation  in  these 
cities  only  to  excite  the  avarice  and  to  arouse  the  envy  of  the 
Tartar-ridden  East.  Novgorod,  the  last  of  the  republican  cities, 
after  lingering  in  the  sickness  of  decay  for  a  few  centuries,  had 
long  passed  to  sudden  massacre  and  violent  death.  In  862  her 
citizens,  unable  to  compose  their  own  differences  at  a  moment 
when  the  barbarian  stood  sneering  just  beyond  her  gates,  had  sent 
out  a  call  to  Rurik,  the  Scandinavian.  “Our  land  is  great  and 
fruitful,”  they  said,  “  but  there  is  no  order  in  it.  Come  and 
rule  and  govem  us.”  Rurik  came,  but  all  that  was  preserved  of 
his  reign  was  the  enduring  lesson  of  the  call  and  the  Scandinavian 
name  of  Russia  itself. 

Thus  Peter  came  to  a  Russia  of  vast  dimensions  almost  entirely 
imprisoned  in  the  sterile  fastnesses  of  Asia.  He  found  a  people 
steeped  and  enslaved  by  all  the  superstition  and  ignorance,  the 
corruption  and  inertia  of  the  East,  unconscious  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Europe.  He  determined  upon  a  revolution,  one  of  the 
strange.st  mankind  has  ever  seen.  The  boundaries  of  Russia  w’ere 
to  be  advanced  to  the  European  seas,  the  people  w'ere  to  be  taught 
to  look  to  the  West.  With  all  that  ruthless  extremism  that  is  so 
Russian,  with  all  the  tyranny  that  the  task  demanded,  he  pursued 
his  vision  of  a  new  Russia.  He,  in  fact,  slaughtered  with  ease, 
but  reformed  by  slaughter.  He  forced  the  Russians  to  carry  the 
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stones  in  their  aprons  with  which  to  build  Petrograd.  He  cut 
off  the  beards  of  the  priests  to  destroy  the  enervating  influence  of 
the  Church.  He  worked  in  the  shipyards  of  Amsterdam  and 
London  with  his  own  hands  that  he  might  learn  how  to  build 
a  fleet,  he  fought  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  that  Kussia  might 
project  her  head  and  shoulders  into  Central  Europe  to  view  the 
greatness  of  the  West,  and  he  won  battles  on  every  side  that  the 
tongue  of  Eussia  might  be  heard  in  after  centuries  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  wooden  huts  hidden  in  the  wintrv 
pall  of  the  frozen  White  Sea  to  the  smiling  orchards  and  summer 
palaces  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  imported  the  foreigner  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Holland,  from  Sweden  and  Germany,  even  as  Lenin 
imports  the  Swedish  metallurgists  to-day,  that  an  administrative 
machine  be  created  and  that  the  force  of  example  and  the  spur 
of  emulation  might  raise  the  Eussian  up  to  the  heights  of 
European  efficiency  and  intelligence.  He  erected  schools  under 
foreign  masters  and  ordered  that  no  gentleman  \\Tis  to  marry 
unless  properly  educated.  He  introduced  Western  literature  into 
Eussia,  and  he  sent  the  leading  men  of  Eussia  to  Western  capitals 
that  they  might  study  the  science  of  war  and  the  craft  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  Peter,  unfortunately,  wms  too  sanguine  as  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  vices  of  the  East  might  he  eradicated  by  learning  from 
the  West.  The  bureaucracy  that  he  left  behind  was  only  a 
machine  by  which  the  Eussian  could  systematise  and  fortify  cor¬ 
ruption  and  privilege.  The  people,  too,  were  antagonistic  to  the’ 
point  of  revolt.  They  little  understood  and  less  desired  his 
Western  reforms.  To  them  he  was  anti-Christ,  who  despoiled 
their  religion,  compelled  them  to  wear  Western  clothes,  and  placed 
them  under  the  control  of  the  foreigner.  But  when  he  died  he 
had  turned  Eussia’s  face  to  the  West,  and  laid  the  causes  of  the 
revolution  of  1917.  History  will  yet  forget  his  barbarian  violence 
and  only  recall  his  enlightened  vision.  For  his  crimes,  while 
natural  to  his  temperament,  w'ere  generally  the  outcome  of  the 
failings  of  the  Eussians  themselves.  A  great  reformer  is  always 
intemperate  in  ideas  and  intolerant  of  failure.  And  in  Eussia  a 
revolutionary  is  bound  to  become  the  worst  of  autocrats.  Even 
Lenin  can  plead  a  good  cause  and  a  backward  people  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  his  acts. 

From  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Eussian  history  portrays  with  striking  vividness  the 
striving  of  Eussia  to  borrow  from  the  West.  Catherine  the  Great 
gazing  rapturously  at  the  bust  of  Voltaire,  Alexander  I  capti¬ 
vating  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  Paris  by  his  European  ease 
and  grace  when  he  entered  the  French  capital  in  1812,  emperors 
in  the  Winter  Palace  at  Petrograd  speaking  of  “  emancipation  of 
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the  masses,”  ”  freedom  of  thought,”  and  the  ”  rights  of  man,” 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  educated  sitting  at  the  knees  of 
French,  English,  and  German  governesses  to  learn  the  languages 
of  Europe,  the  revolutionary  in  his  garret  feverishly  and  appre¬ 
hensively  reading  the  teachings  of  Locke  and  the  theories  of 
Marx,  these  and  a  hundred  more  scenes  leap  to  the  eye  as  one 
travels  through  the  years  that  followed  Peter’s  reign.  French 
manners  and  English  clothes,  the  wit  of  Moliere  and  the  drama 
of  Shakespeare,  the  political  thought  of  Britain,  and  the 
mechanical  skill  of  Germany  invade  the  dominions  of  Russia  to 
find  receptive  minds  and  wondering  appreciation.  Revolu¬ 
tionaries  exile  themselves  in  Europe,  Britain,  and  America.  They 
study  Western  institutions,  speak  Western  languages,  and  adopt 
Western  ideas.  Being  Russians  and  naturally  as  extreme  as  the 
climate  of  Russia,  being  exiles  and  naturally  as  fanatical  as  exiles 
only  can  be,  they  patronised  the  most  extravagant  of  Western 
communist  thought.  Russia  became  to  them  a  land  where  one 
day  they  might  plant  their  ideas  and  erect  a  State  that  would 
be  a  model  to  the  West.  They  often  forgot  that  the  Russians 
were  of  the  East,  yet  they  often  remembered  that  Russia  was 
very  primitive  when  compared  with  the  West.  They  returned  to 
Russia  after  the  revolution  determined  to  seize  power  at  any  cost 
and  by  any  means.  The  end  would  justify  all.  The  story  of  the 
Russian  revolution  down  to  to-day  is  the  story  of  their  resolve. 

The  rise  of  Lenin  to  power  always  takes  my  mind  back  to  the 
many  processions  that  thronged  the  streets  of  Petrograd  in  the 
days  immediately  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsarist  rigime. 
No  one  appeared  to  work.  All  were  living  in  a  world  of  con¬ 
gratulation  for  what  had  been  achieved.  I  recall  one  of  these 
processions  with  distinct  vividness.  A  half  a  million  people 
inarched  throughout  the  day  past  the  graves  of  the  victims  of  the 
revolution.  Banners,  red  with  revolution  fury,  were  proudly 
borne  aloft.  ”  Long  live  the  Republic,”  “  Long  live  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  they  proclaimed.  Men,  women,  and  even  children  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  conditions,  soldiers  in  their  green  uniforms  and 
high  boots,  factory  hands  and  schoolmasters,  some  dressed  in 
red  blouses,  moved  in  solemn  array  chanting  with  awesome 
fervour  the  mournful  dirge  composed  in  honour  of  revolution’s 
victims.  As  the  soulful  notes  rose  and  fell,  as  the  wide  gravelled 
expanse  of  the  reviewing  ground  lined  with  the  sombre  barracks 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Guard  seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo  with  the 
steady  yet  almost  numbed  tread  of  the  people  and  the  strains  of 
the  stirring  hymn,  one  stood  enraptured  by  the  moving  scene. 
But  it  was  when  one  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  people  that  one 
seemed  to  peer  into  the  soul  of  a  nation.  There  was  depicted  all 
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the  sublime  wistfulness  and  all  the  solemn  ecstasy  of  creation. 
There  was  shown  the  ethereal  joy  in  having  achieved  something 
they  knew  not  what,  there  was  the  smiling  serenity  of  a  hope, 
they  had  not  visualised.  A  mother  when  first  seeing  her  child 
after  birth,  I  am  told,  gives  forth  such  a  sublime  radiance  from 
her  face.  I  w’as  watching  the  re-birth  of  a  nation.  No  man  not 
utterly  destitute  of  feeling,  no  matter  what  his  nationality,  could 
watch  that  procession  without  finding  himself  a  victim  to  emotion. 
For  there  was  tragedy  in  the  voice  of  triumph.  The  people  that 
uttered  the  sacred  name  of  “  Freedom,”  though  they  gloried  in 
the  work  of  revolution,  knew  not  w'hat  they  had  achieved.  A 
change — vast,  mysterious,  and  undefined  had  come,  they  felt. 
That  a  new'  era  had  opened  they  surmised.  And  that  there  was 
reason  for  congratulatory  celebrations  they  knew.  But  the  por¬ 
tents  of  the  hour  meant  nothing  to  them,  the  meaning  of  the 
revolution  surpassed  their  minds.  Had  a  leader  of  peoples  been 
seated  in  the  chair  of  state  at  that  moment,  had  Kerensky  him¬ 
self  had  the  character  and  the  vision,  the  energy  and  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  great  man,  Bussia  would  have  been  spared  many  of  the 
horrors  that  have  since  brought  such  misery  and  death  to  the 
Empire,  and  might  have  stood  immune  from  many  of  the  perils 
with  w'hich  she  is  even  at  present  assailed. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  present  at  another  procession.  This 
time  it  w'as  the  first  of  May,  the  labour  holiday.  But  sad  indeed 
was  the  transformation.  The  banners  themselves  revealed  the 
change.  ‘‘Land  and  the  Will  of  the  People,”  ‘‘Proletariat 
Unite,”  ‘‘Down  with  Capitalism,”  and  a  picture  poster  )X)rtray- 
ing  Russian  and  German  soldiers  shaking  hands  in  the  trenches— 
these  were  the  cries  of  the  hour.  Gone  was  the  simple  congratu¬ 
lation  for  a  great  achievement,  departed  the  grand  spirit  of  the 
revolution.  I  looked  once  more  into  the  faces  of  the  peo]de.  The 
greed  of  avarice,  the  vice  of  lust,  the  sneer  of  contempt,  the 
laugh  of  irresponsibility,  the  resolve  to  gain,  had  ejected  tlie 
moving  idealism  of  a  few  weeks  before.  The  revolution  was  no 
longer  a  revolution  for  freedom,  it  w’as  a  revolution  for  individual 
gain.  The  desire  for  enrichment,  the  desire  for  peace  at  any 
price  had  conquered.  Russia  was  doomed  to  all  the  terrors  and 
travail  of  Bolshevism.  Lenin’s  triumph  w’as  assured.  He  had 
just  previously  returned  from  Switzerland.  It  was  his  first 
demonstration.  The  next  few  days  saw  crisis  after  crisis,  the 
dismissal  of  Ministers,  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Soviet.  But 
it  was  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people,  the  complete  subduing 
of  the  soul  of  mighty  Russia,  the  cynical  leer  that  succeeded  the 
hopeful  smile  that  brought  despair  to  the  minds  of  the  foreign 
observers  and  offered  a  grim  portent  of  what  was  to  come.  The 
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statesmen  of  the  day  ignored  the  signs  of  the  times  and  refused 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  Three  months  later  they  were 
flying  before  the  savage  onslaught  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Lenin,  in  truth,  determined  to  seize  the  power,  so  that  he 
might  erect  his  pattern  State,  had  undermined  all  the  forces  of  , 

order  to  ensure  his  triumph.  When  he  returned  from  Switzer¬ 
land  through  Germany  he  found  a  Government  in  powder,  the  i 

Government  of  Prince  Lvov,  in  none  of  the  members  of  which 
could  he  discern  anyone  who  was  likely  to  carry  through  his  pro¬ 
gramme.  As  the  months  passed,  and  Kerensky  succeeded  Prince 
Lvov,  he  saw  that  the  Russian  people  were  being  disillusioned. 

They  still  had  to  line  the  streets  to  get  their  bread,  and  Kerensky 

was  still  talking  of  offensives  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  loans  from 

the  Allies.  He  saw  the  opiKtrtunity  for  overthrowing  Kerensky,  I 

and  ho  utilised  his  resources  with  the  cynical  unscrupulousness 

and  the  cool  assurance  that  mark  his  character.  His  agents 

encouraged  hostility  to  war  and  the  craving  for  peace.  They 

denounced  Kerensky  as  a  capitalist  sycophant,  they  accused  him 

of  succumbing  to  the  temptations  of  money,  and  they  showed  the  | 

republican  insincerity  of  his  associates.  One  Minister  had  kissed 

Kesinskaia’s  slipper,  for  he  was  a  functionary  at  the  Imperial 

Ballet  under  the  Tsar.  Another  had  made  a  great  fortune  in 

sugar.  Could  he  be  a  revolutionary?  they  asked.  The  real 

revolution  had  yet  to  come,  they  urged.  And  in  the  army  the 

Russian’s  natural  dislike  of  discipline  and  desire  for  peace  was 

fostered  by  caressing  tongues  and  skilful  hands  until  the  supports  . 

of  Kerensky,  broken  by  his  quarrel  with  Kornilov,  fell  from  under 

him.  But  Lenin,  having  destroyed  one  Government  by  appealing 

to  all  the  Eastern  failings  of  the  people,  determined,  like  Peter  ^ 

the  Great,  to  erect  his  own  by  enforcing  Western  virtues.  One 

would  have  to  search  long,  indeed,  through  the  pages  of  history 

to  find  anything  more  grimly  cynical  than  Lenin’s  attitude 

towards  his  own  people,  or,  in  fact,  any  more  cynical  figure  than 

that  of  Ijenin  himself.  He  found  the  moment  he  attained  power 

that  the  ignorant  masses  were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 

meaning  or  true  inwardness  of  his  ideas  that  were,  he  believed,  j 

to  benefit  themselves.  He  realised,  too,  that  he  had  succeeded 

not  by  the  philosophic  glamour  of  his  proposed  State,  but  only  by 

using  the  susceptible  ignorance  of  the  people  as  a  cnide  ladder  to 

rise  to  his  lofty  eminence.  He  observed  also  with  consternation 

and  dismay  that  the  love  of  indolence  and  the  hatred  of  discipline, 

the  partiality  of  talk  over  action  and  the  readiness  to  succumb 

to  the  latest  oratorical  bribe  that  might  be  offered — which  he  and 

his  comrades  had  so  successfully  encouraged  in  the  fight  against 

Kerensky — were  still  the  dominating  characteristics  of  the  ^ 
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Eussian  people,  and  were  not  to  be  changed  by  the  mere  mystic  foi 
utterance  of  the  name  of  “Lenin.”  The  peril  of  a  formidable  lal 
antagonist  with  a  ready  tongue  emulating  his  methods  and  chal-  an 
lenging  his  power  w'as  too  real  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  shrug  mi 
of  the  shoulders.  Then,  too,  he  knew  that  the  stat^  of  Eussia  trs 
was  not  a  fictitious  contrivance  of  aspiring  capitalists,  but  a  Hi 
terrible  outcome  of  the  burden  of  war,  that  the  people  must  an 
endure  much  privation  and  suffering,  the  hardships  and  losses  of  foi 
the  battlefield,  the  toil  of  the  fields  and  the  factory,  and  the  agony  ha 
of  hunger  before  the  new  State  could  bring  an  orderly  and  re-  hi 
generated  Eussia  out  of  hapless  chaos.  He  faced  the  facts  with  ch 

the  clearness  of  mind  of  a  Peter,  and  he  determined  like  his  ha 

illustrious  predecessor  to  shrink  from  no  measures,  however  con-  vi 
tradictory  to  his  professed  j>rinciples,  and  however  harsh  and  fa 
oppressive,  to  enthrone  his  ideas.  For  his  enemies  in  Eussia  ac 
there  was  to  be  the  sword,  for  the  foreign  nations  who  dared  to  E 
support  his  enemies  with  their  forces  war  without  restraint,  gt 
Abroad  the  power  of  propaganda  was  to  frighten  Governments  d( 
into  connivance  at  his  rule,  and  recognition  of  his  Government. 

He  found  it  was  necessary  to  condone  the  most  re])rehcnsible  js 

of  acts  of  local  commissaries  and  the  most  savage  of  atrocities  d 

of  intoxicated  or  drugged  barbarians.  He  did  not  hesitate  for  o| 
one  moment  to  give  condonation.  He  found,  too,  that  the  hi 
Soviets,  the  only  Eussian  institution  of  the  day  which  had  sur-  g] 
vived  even  the  ravages  of  the  Ivans  and  Peter,  and  had  come  tl 
down  from  the  days  of  the  old  city  republics  to  flourish  in  the  d 
village  life  of  Eussia  before  the  war,  were  merely  talking  as-  j, 
semblies  where  men  of  little  merit  and  less  prescience  uttered 
attractive  nonsense.  He  would  make  himself  master  of  the 
Soviets.  They  would  be  useful  on  some  occasions  to  give  q' 

semblance  of  public  approval  to  the  most  daring  of  his  schemes,  t, 

and  when  they  became  dangerous  suppression  could  always  be  (., 

invoked  to  curb  opposition.  But  his  two  greatest  tasks  were  to  j 

reorganise  the  army  and  create  a  new  administration.  He  p 

decided  on  one  decisive  principle.  Every  citizen  must  contribute  tl 

his  share  to  the  building  up  of  the  new  State.  Indolence  was  t! 

not  to  be  tolerated,  shirking  was  to  be  punished  wuth  the  utmost  ^ 

severity.  There  was  to  be  no  bread  for  those  who  did  not  labour.  ^ 

There  was  to  be  forced  enlistment  in  the  Eed  Guard.  But  {, 

Lenin  soon  discovered  that  it  was  necessary  to  modify  under  the  q 

test  of  practicality  the  stringency  of  his  original  views.  The  j 

army  needed  brains  to  organise  and  direct  its  energies.  He  called  ] 

in  the  Tsarist  generals  whom  he  knew  shared  not  his  views,  but  j 

who  were  willing,  first  under  the  threat  of  extermination  and  ^ 

then  under  the  promise  of  reward,  to  serve  his  purposes.  He  g 
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found,  too,  that  administrative  genius  is  the  product  of  slow  and 
laboured  growth,  that  education  cannot  be  purchased  in  a  day, 
and  that  the  bourgeoisie  whom  he  affected  to  despise  almost  as 
much  as  the  moderate  socialists  of  the  world,  could  by  their 
training  and  aptitude  ensure  as  his  servants  much  of  his  success. 
He  invited  them  by  menaces  or  cajolery  to  offer  their  services, 
and  he  accepted  them  wdth  a  much  firmer  regard  for  alacrity  than 
for  scruples.  To-day,  when  we  view  the  vigour  wdth  which  he 
has  fought  his  enemies  and  surmounted  the  daily  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  the  amazing  insight  which  he  has  shown  into  the 
character  of  the  Russian  i)eople  and  the  remarkable  methods  he 
has  devised  for  combating  their  defects,  we  must,  whatever  our 
view  on  his  contempt  for  principle  and  life  may  be,  and  however 
fantastic  we  may  think  his  conception  of  a  Communist  State, 
acknowledge  that  not  since  Peter  the  Great  was  laid  to  rest  has 
Russia  been  governed  by  such  an  energetic  ruler.  And  at  every 
step  his  methods  bear  a  vivid  likeness  to  those  of  his  great  pre¬ 
decessor. 

But  is  Lenin,  too,  living  in  the  glamour  of  a  great  illusion? 
Is  he  a  victim  of  the  favourite  idea  of  Russian  revolutionaries — 
that  Russia  can  bridge  by  one  gigantic  leap  the  three  centuries 
of  progress  that  divide  her  from  the  West?  Again  and  again  I 
have  heard  ardent  revolutionaries  laughing  at  evolution,  and  with 
all  the  attractive  extremism  that  belongs  to  the  Russian  and  all 
that  engaging  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  the  true  reformer,  de¬ 
claring  tliey  saw  no  reason  why  Russia  in  one  year  should  not 
advance  three  hundred.  But  in  the  crucible  of  the  practical, 
ideas  are  forced  to  face  their  severest  test. 

What  happens?  The  revolutionary  who,  having  successfully 
overthrown  one  regime  in  the  assurance  of  bestriding  three  cen¬ 
turies,  finds — as  Lenin  has  found,  and  Peter  the  Great  dis¬ 
covered — that  the  Russian  people  are  exasperatingly  ignorant, 
and  that  tyranny  itself  is  the  only  motive  force  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  quest  of  progress.  A  regime  even  more  advanced  than 
that  which  we  are  prepared  to  accept  in  the  West  is  precipitately 
thrust  upon  the  Russian  people,  who  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
reformer  in  mystic  perplexity,  comprehending  nothing  of  that 
which  he  utters.  Three  centuries  divide  the  mind  of  the  leader 
from  his  people,  but  he  persists  in  his  determination,  substituting 
only  one  tyranny  for  another,  until  at  last  in  despair  he  comes  to 
realise  that  evolution  has  its  functions  not  less  than  revolution. 
That  some  perception  of  this  truth  has  entered  the  mind  of 
Lenin  is  evident  from  his  haste  to  educate  the  Russians.  Ho 
has  ordered  the  rising  generation  to  his  schools,  that  their  minds 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  wonders  and  advantages  of  Communist 
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government.  But  education  is  a  slow  process,  and  no  matter 
with  what  energy  he  may  press  his  educational  reforms,  and  what 
hopes  he  may  have  that  the  Russian  people  will  under  the 
driving  ^xiwer  of  tyranny  educate  themselves,  he  will  yet  come 
to  realise  that  although  Russian  history  is  emphatically  that  of 
striding  progress  and  fierce  reaction,  he  cannot  span  three  cen¬ 
turies  in  a  few  years.  What  will  be  achieved,  however,  from 
out  of  the  turmoil  and  travail  of  revolution  is  that  Russia  will 
have  made  twenty  years’  progress  in  five  years,  that  the  stirring 
of  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  events  of  to-day  will  leave  a 
definite  mark  on  the  forward  march  of  the  Russian  nation,  that 
when  the  lava  has  ceased  to  flow  and  the  volcano’s  glare  grows 
less  and  less  lurid  in  the  eastern  sky,  the  vineyards  will  once  more 
give  forth  their  luscious  fruit,  a  new  fertility  will  spring  up 
throughout  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  a  happier,  better  and 
enlightened  Russia  will  emerge  from  out  of  the  wmmb  of  suffering. 
Such  will  be  the  true  accomplishment  of  the  revolution.  Russia 
will  be  less  Eastern  and  more  Western  ;  she  will  have  progressed 
by  a  great  stride,  but  the  hopes  of  Lenin  and  his  colleagues  will 
not  have  been  entirely  fulfilled.  Like  Peter  the  Great,  Lenin 
will  die  dissatisfied  with  his  own  wonderful  achievements  because 
his  ideas  are  too  advanced  and  too  little  adapted  to  his  people. 

Progress  through  convulsion,  evolution  through  turmoil,  seems 
to  bo  the  destined  fate  of  Russia.  By  turning  her  face  to  the 
East  she  could  find  repose,  but  a  repose  that  would  only  mean 
stagnation  and  decay.  The  cry  is  to  the  West,  the  law  is  advance 
or  die.  And  thus  she  plunges  onward,  laughing  at  the  warnings 
of  those  wiser  than  herself,  confident  of  her  extraordinaiw  energy 
when  once  aroused,  disillusioned  again  and  again,  but  struggling 
more  and  more  fiercely  to  bridge  the  gulf  to  the  West.  Well, 
indeed,  has  it  been  written  by  Alexis  Tolstoi  that  a  Russian 
should  : 

“  Love  without  slinking  doubt  and  love  your  best, 

And  if  you  quarrel,  quarrel  not  in  jest, 

And  if  you  lose  your  temper,  lose  it  all, 

And  let  your  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  fall. 

In  altercation  boldly  speak  your  view, 

.^nd  punish  but  when  punishment  is  due. 

With  both  your  hand.s  forgiveness  give  away, 

And  if  you  feast,  feast  till  the  break  of  day.” 

For  extremism  is  the  elixir  of  life  to  a  Russian.  And  Lenin 
is  as  extreme  as  Peter  the  Great.  History  will  surely  link  their 
lives  together  as  the  men  who  sought  to  graft  a  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  on  an  Eastern  people,  and  who  brought  progress  to  Russia 
through  a  stupendous  convulsion. 

Herbert  B.4iley. 


BEITISH  coal  and  AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 


Politicians,  publicists  and  economists  have  told  us  that  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  form  the  twin  basis  of  our  economic  life,  that 
our  prosperity  depends  on  our  shipping  which  carries  on  our 
foreign  trade,  and  upon  coal  which  sets  in  motion  the  vast  masses 
of  machinery  used  by  the  country.  However,  if  we  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  jwsition ,  we  find  that  the  economic  edifice 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  erected,  not  on  a  two-fold  basis,  but 
on  the  single  basis  of  coal,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
shipping  trade  depends  as  much  uiX)n  an  adequate  supply  of  coal 
as  do  our  manufacturing  industries  and  our  railways.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  believe,  as  many  do,  that  the  coal  produced  by  this 
country  is  principally  used  for  domestic  purposes.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  is  employed  in  commerce  and  industry.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  careful  estimate  contained  in  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee  (Cd.  9084), 
which  relates  to  the  year  1913  :  — 


Bkitish  Com,  CoNsrMrrtox  is  1913. 


Ruihvavs  . 

Tons. 

15,000,000 

Coasting  steamers  (bunkers) . 

2,400,000 

Factories 

60,000,000 

Mines  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . 

20,500.000 

Iron  and  steel  industries 

31,000,000 

Other  metals  and  minerals  ... 

1,250,000 

Brick-works,  potteries,  glass-works,  and  chemical  works 

5,750,000 

Gas-works  . 

18,000,000 

Domestic  . 

35,000,000 

Total  (say) . 

189,000,000 

In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  produced,  according  to  the  report 
mentioned,  287,430,473  tons  of  coal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only 
a  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  the  coal  raised  was  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  bulk  was  employed  for  industrial 
and  commercial  requirements,  and  the  surplus  w’as  exchanged 
against  foreign  raw  materials  and  food.  A  serious  decline  of  the 
British  coal-mining  industry  would,  therefore,  not  merely  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  domestic  comfort,  but  w'ould  bring  the  railways,  the 
shipping  and  the  manufacturing  industries  to  a  standstill.  It 
would  cause  general  unemployment  and  starvation.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  people  would  die  of  cold  and  of  hunger 
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by  the  million  if  we  should  be  deprived  of  coal  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  we  should  be  left 
entirely  without  coal,  an  occurrence  which  is  most  unlikely,  the 
United  Kingdom  w'ould  once  more  become  an  agricultural  coiintrv 
inhabited  by  perhaps  ten  million  or  fifteen  million  people. 

The  prosperity  and  the  very  life  of  the  English  people  depend  ' 
upon  an  ample  supply  of  cheap  coal.  Perhaps  one  ought  rather 
to  say  that  the  existence  of  this  nation  is  bound  up  with  cheap 
domestic  coal.  This  densely-populated  country  lacks  both  food 
and  raw  materials.  It  has  to  import  vast  quantities  of  these, 
and  pays  for  them  by  exporting  manufactured  goods.  England  L 
has  become  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation,  not 
owing  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  but  owing  to  the 
fortunate  possession  of  vast  coal  deposits.  It  is  not  merely  a 
coincidence  that  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  nations- 
England,  the  United  States  and  Germany — are  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  producers  of  coal.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  country  would  disappear  if  the  handicap  of 
having  to  import  foreign  coal  should  be  added  to  the  handicap  of 
having  to  import  about  half  our  food  and  the  bulk  of  oiir  ra\^' 
materials  from  abroad.  Such  a  position  of  affairs  would  lead  to 
the  transference  of  our  industries  to  foreign  lands,  the  imj-overish- 
ment  of  the  people,  and  the  decline  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  miners,  coal  has  become 
scarce  and  dear  in  this  country.  The  bulk  of  our  precious  coal 
export  trade  has  disappeared.  As  we  paid  for  imported  food  and  ! 
raw  materials  largely  wdth  coal,  w'e  find  it  difficult  to  import  suffi¬ 
cient  for  our  w’ants.  Owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  our  coal  exports, 
shipping  freights  have  risen  and  the  price  of  foreign  raw’  materials 
and  of  food  has  greatly  increased,  to  the  harm  of  the  nation. 
Countries  which  used  to  buy  British  coal  are  now’  buying 
American,  African,  Indian,  Chinese  and  Australian  coal,  which 
is  cheaper  than  English  coal.  There  is  a  great  danger  that  foreign 
nations,  after  having  captured  the  coal  trade  of  the  neutral  States, 
may  be  able  to  sell  their  coal  more  cheaply  in  Great  Britain  than 
we  can  produce  it  ourselves.  Unless  things  change  very  soon, 
we  may  find  foreign  nations  shipping  coal  to  New’castle.  A  very 
black  cloud  hangs  over  this  country. 

In  course  of  time  China,  India  and  other  countries  w’hich  pos¬ 
sess  an  abundance  of  cheap  native  labour  may  revolutionise  the 
coal  trade  and  the  industrial  position  of  the  world.  Conceivably 
the  manufacturing  industries  may  migrate  from  Europe  and  North 
America  to  Asia.  However,  the  more  immediate  danger  threatens 
us  from  the  United  States.  As  that  danger  has  hitherto  not 
received  sufficient  attention,  it  is  worth  while  considering  it  in 
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gome  detail  by  means  of  the  best  official  American  information 
available.  — 

On  the  evening  of  April  14th,  1865,  President  Lincoln  was 
murdered  at  the  Ford  Theatre  at  Washington  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  actor.  On  the  morning  of  that  fateful  day  he  gave 
his  last  public  utterance,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  message 
given  to  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax  and  addressed  to  the  American 
miners.  The  President  stated  in  it  :  “I  have  very  large  ideas  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  our  nation.  Its  development  has  scarcely 
commenced.  Tell  the  miners  from  me  that  I  shall  promote  their 
interests  to  the  utmost,  because  their  prosperity  is  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  know  in  a  very  few  years  that  we  are 
indeed  the  treasury  of  the  world.” 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  prophetic  words  have  come  true.  The 
United  States  have  become  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  minerals 
of  every  kind.  American  coal  production,  which  amounted  to 
21,000,000  tons  in  1865,  has  increased  thirty-fold.  The  United 
States  have  become  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  coal,  iron-ore, 
copper,  petroleum,  etc.  They  have  indeed  become  ‘‘the  treasury 
of  the  world,”  but  their  extraordinary  prosperity  is  due  chiefly  to 
their  gigantic  w'ealth  in  coal. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  coal.  According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  the  coal  production  of  the  world  has 
increased  as  follows 


1800 

1820 

1840 

1860 

1880 

1900 

1910 

1917 


11,600,000  tons. 
17,200,000  ,, 

44,800,000  „ 

142,300,000  „ 

340,000,000  ., 

800,000,000 
1,141,600,000  ,, 

1,430,000,000  ,. 


.•\t  the  present  time  the  United  States  produce  almost  exactly  as 
much  coal  as  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  combined,  and 
herein  lies  the  reason  of  their  striking  economic  predominance. 
Coal  means  wealth  and  wnrld  power. 

England’s  commercial  and  industrial  pre-eminence  was  due  not 
to  Free  Trade,  as  many  believe,  but  to  the  fact  that  England  was 
the  first  nation  to  use  coal  on  a  large  scale  for  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes.  Formerly  England  was  by  far  the  largest 
coal  producer  in  the  world.  She  occupied  in  the  world  a  position 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  held  at  present  by  the  United  States. 
Free  Trade  was  introduced  in  1846.  In  1845,  the  year  preceding 
its  introduction,  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  coal  was  produced  and 
used  in  England.  According  to  K.  C.  Taylor’s  valuable  handbook. 
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Statistics  of  Coal,  published  in  1848,  the  coal  production  of  the 
world  wa.8  as  follows  :  — 


Production 

Percentage  of 

of  Coal  in 

World’s 

• 

1845. 

Production. 

Tons. 

Per  Cent. 

Great  Britain . 

...  31,500,000 

64.2 

Belgium  . 

...  4,960,077 

10.1 

United  States . 

...  4,400,000 

8.0 

France 

...  4,141,617 

8.4 

Russia 

...  3,500,000 

7.0 

Austria  . 

659,340 

1.4 

Total 

...  49,161,034 

100.0 

At  the  time  when  the  United  Kingdom  produced  two-thirds  of 
the  world’s  coal,  she  produced  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  iron,  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  cotton  goods,  etc.,  and  possessed  two-thirds 
of  the  world’s  shipping.  Gradually  England’s  supremacy  in  coal 
production  declined  and  her  industrial  supremacy  declined  with 
it.  In  1875  England  w'as  still  the  leading  manufacturing  country. 
At  that  time  she  still  produced  half  the  world’s  coal.  At  present 
the  United  Kingdom  produces  only  from  one-sixth  to  one-serenth 
of  the  world’s  coal.  England  has  ceased  to  be  the  workshop  of 
the  w’orld.  America  has  taken  its  place  owing  to  the  vastness  of 
its  coal  production. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  as  an  industrial  country  may 
perhaps  best  be  gauged  by  the  progress  of  its  coal  production, 
which  has  expanded  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner  ; — 

1810  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  tons. 

1840  1,848,240  „ 

1860  13,044,680  ., 

1880  63,822,830  ,, 

1900  240,780,310  „ 

1910  447,8r)3,909  „ 

1917  640,729,680  „ 

Although  the  coal  production  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
gigantically,  and  although  that  country  raises  at  present  practic¬ 
ally  half  the  coal  produced  in  the  world,  it  has  come  by  no  means 
to  the  limit  of  its  output,  for  it  disposes  of  the  most  gigantic  store 
of  mineral  fuel  in  the  world.  In  1913  an  international  geological 
congress  w'as  held  in  Canada,  and  before  its  members  was  placed 
a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  inventory  of  the  world’s  coal 
deposits  which  had  been  drawm  up  by  the  most  eminent  experts 
of  the  various  nations.  From  the  figures  supplied  by  the  leading 
practical  geologists,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  possess 
approximately  55  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  coal.  Its  store  of  that 
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mineral  compares  with  the  coal  occurring  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  follows : — 

United  States  Coal  Resources  .  3,838,657,000,000  tons. 

United  Kingdom  Coal  Resources  ...  ...  189,535,000,000  ,, 

.Apparently  the  United  States  have  considerably  more  than  twenty 
times  as  much  coal  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Compared  with  the 
wealth  in  coal  possessed  by  the  Americans,  the  coal  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  poverty. 

In  popular  atlases  maps  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  found 
on  which  the  coalfields  are  marked  in  black.  They  cover  only  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  the  country.  The  gigantic  wealth 
of  the  United  States  in  coal  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  thaf 
their  coal-bearing  area  extends  over  450,839  square  miles.  As 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  121,633  square  miles,  the 
.American  coal  districts  are  almost  four  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  as  large  as  all  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal  combined,  and  America’s  advantage  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  vast  coal  deposits  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  United  States  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  United 
Kingdom  in  possessing  a  store  of  coal  compared  with  which 
England’s  coal  seems  but  a  trifle,  and  they  have  a  further  advan¬ 
tage  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  various  reasons  coal  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country. 
The  principal  factor  in  cheapening  coal  is  the  efficiency  of  labour. 
Unfortunately,  England  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  United  States,  not  only  because  this  country  is  rela¬ 
tively  poor  in  coal,  but  also  because  British  labour  employed  in 
coal-mining  is  comparatively  inefficient.  A  short  time  ago  Sir 
John  Cadraah,  the  eminent  President  of  the  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  gave  in  his  presidential  address  before  that  body  the 
following  most  interesting  and  most  important  figures  : — 

Coal  Production  i>er  Person  Empixiyed. 


United  Kingdom. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

United  States, 

1886 

..  ...  312  tons. 

341  tons 

? 

? 

1900 

.  298  „ 

457  ,, 

426  tons. 

494  tons. 

1906 

.  275  „ 

439  ,, 

462  „ 

596  „ 

1912 

.  244  „ 

472  „ 

542  „ 

660  „ 

1916 

.  263  „ 

471  „ 

547  „ 

731  „ 

Sir  John  Cadman  gave,  unfortunately,  no  later  figures.  In  1917 
British  coal  production  jier  person  per  year  came  to  250  tons. 
In  1918  it  amounted  to  236  tons,  and  during  the  year  1919  it 
came  to  only  197^  tons. 

During  the  thirty-years’  period  for  w'hich  Sir  John  Cadman 
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furnished  figures,  coal  production  per  man  in  the  United  Kingdom 
declined  seriously,  and  it  has  declined  particularly  rapidly  between 
1916  and  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  production  per 
man  has  constantly  and  very  greatly  increased  in  Canada,  in 
Australia,  and  in  the  United  States.  The  yearly  output  per 
miner  is  now  three  times  as  great  in  the  T'^nited  States  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  other  words,  a  single  American  miner  pro- 
duces  as  much  coal  as  do  three  English  miners.  With  our  small 
population,  such  low  individual  output  involves,  of  course,  a  great 
and  most  regrettable  waste  in  man-power. 

The  extraordinary  superiority  of  the  American  miner  becomes 
still  more  startling  and  disquieting  if,  instead  of  comparing 
production  per  man  per  year  in  the  tw’o  countries,  we  compare 
production  per  man  per  day.  According  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  Report  of  the  British  Coal  Industry  Commission  and  the 
American  Official  Report,  “Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,”  production  per  day  per  man  employed  in  England  and 
America  compares  as  follows  : — 

Coal  Produced  per  Man  per  Day. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States  United  States 
(bituminous).  (anthracite). 


1880 

...  1..33  tons. 

? 

? 

1885 

...  1.28  „ 

? 

? 

1890 

...  1.08  „ 

2.56  tons. 

1.85  tons 

1895 

...  1.18  „ 

2.90 

2.07  „ 

1900 

...  1.10  „ 

2.98 

2.40 

1905 

...  1.08  „ 

3.24 

2.18  „ 

1910 

...  1.00  ,, 

3.46  „ 

2.17 

1915 

...  0.98  ,, 

3.91  „ 

2.19  „ 

1918 

...  0.80  ,, 

3.77 

2.27 

In  anthracite  the  American  miner  produces  almost  three  times 
as  much,  and  in  bituminous  coal  almost  five  times  as  much,  per 
day  as  the  British  miner.  The  United  States  have  only  a  vert’ 
small  quantity  of  anthracite  coal.  It  occurs  in  thin,  very 
irregular  and  very  faulty  seams.  The  mines  are  old  and  partly 
worked  out,  and  mining  is  generally  carried  on  by  hand.  The 
fact  that  in  the  anthracite  field  the  American  miner  produces 
almost  three  times  as  much  coal  as  the  British  miner  shows  that 
British  coal  production  per  man  might  easily  be  doubled. 

It  w’ill  be  noticed  that  production  per  man  per  day  has  been 
rapidly  declining  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  United  States.  As  five-sixths  of  the  coal  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  bituminous,  one  may  not  unfairly  compare 
bituminous  coal  production  in  America  wdth  general  coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  do  so,  we  find  that, 
whereas  the  English  miner  produces  at  present  about  16  cwt. 
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of  coal  per  day,  the  American  coal-worker  produces  nearly  4  tons 
per  day.  In  other  words,  in  a  single  day  an  American  miner 
produces  five  times  as  much  coal  as  his  British  colleague. 
Measured  by  their  daily  output,  a  single  American  miner  docs 
jost  as  much  work  as  do  five  Englishmen. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  miners  over  their  English 
colleagues  becomes  still  more  disquieting  if  we  look  at  the  output 
per  miner  in  the  various  American  coalfields.  According  to  the 
American  mineral  statistics  for  1915,  the  latest  which  apparently 
are  available,  daily  production  per  miner  in  the  three  most 
important  American  coalfields  was  as  follow's  : — 

Prnusylvania  (bituminous)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4.00  tons. 

Illinois  /...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4. .35  ,, 

West  Virginia .  ...  ...  ...  .  4.89  ,, 

In  the  three  most  important  coalfields  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  per  day  per  worker  averaged  nearly  tons.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  that  in  West  Virginia  it  reached  very  nearly 
5  tons,  because  the  West  Virginian  coal-mines  have  been  opened 
only  lately  and  their  output  has  increased  most  rapidly.  Their 
production  has  grown  as  follows  : — 

1880  1,829,844  tons. 

1890  7,394,654  ,,  ^ 

1900  22,647,207  „  ' 

1910  61,671,019  ,, 

1917  77,180,060  ,. 

As  West  Virginia  uses  little  coal,  the  mineral  produced  in  that 
State  is  mined  chiefly  for  export.  It  is  ominous  that  a  single 
West  Virginian  miner  produces  about  as  much  coal  as  do  six 
Englishmen.  Coal  is  carried  from  the  West  Virginian  mines  to 
the  sea  over  a  specially  built  railway  line  by  means  of  trains 
which  convey  3,000,  4,000  and  5,000  tons  of  the  mineral  by  means 
of  a  single  engine. 

The  English  miners’  week  has  five  days.  Careful  comparison 
of  output  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  reveals  the 
humiliating  fact  that  an  American  miner  produces  as  much  coal 
per  day  as  the  English  miner  produces  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
week. 

The  inferiority  in  production  of  the  English  miner  is,  of  course, 
to  some  considerable  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  easily 
workable  deposits  in  England  are  becoming  exhausted,  while  the 
United  States  can  still  draw  on  their  most  prolific  and  most 
easily  workable  sites.  At  the  same  time,  it  can,  unfortunately, 
not  be  doubted  that  England’s  inferiority  in  production  per  man 
is  very  largely  caused  by  the  deliberate  restrictive  action  of  the 
miners  themselves. 
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In  the  Times  of  September  3rd  a  former  clerk,  who  had 
become  a  pumpsman  in  a  coal-mine,  wrote  : — 

“  I  had  not  been  at  my  new  employment  long  before  it  was  forced  on  mv 
observation  that  an  excessive  amount  of  idling  took  place,  amounting  to 
almost  a  positive  scandal.  ...  On  the  night  shift,  the  first  hour  goes 
by  without  anyone  doing  a  stroke  of  work,  and  in  the  last  hour  of  the  shift 
the  tale  is  the  same  as  the  first  hour;  rarely  would  anyone  be  found  working. 
As  an  interval  for  food  is,  of  course,  necessary,  this  would  generally  absorb 
another  hour.  Those  who  are  really  working  any  longer  than  four  hours  out 
of  a  sliift  are  very  few.  Much  the  same  takes  place  on  the  day  shift,  but 
not  to  quite  the  same  extent. 

“  My  responsibility  as  pumpsman  is  to  keep  water  out  of  a  district  in 
order  that  colliers  may  have  a  fairly  dry  working  place.  My  mates,  sharing 
in  the  general  disinclination  to  work,  liinder  the  colliers  by  not  ‘  keeping  the 
water  down  hence  the  colliers,  instead  of  doing  their  own  work  of  hewing 
the  coal,  have  to  desist  in  order  to  get  their  working  places  clear  of  water 
which  has  accumulated  through  our  inaction.  I  have  ventured  to  remon¬ 
strate,  but  I  was  told  :  ‘  It  doesn’t  matter  what  we  do,  we  only  get  the 
same  wages  whether  we  do  little  or  much,  and  you  mustn’t  kill  yourself.’" 

Mr.  Gilbert  Stone,  wlio  was  the  Deputy  Head  of  Production 
of  the  Coal  Mines  Department,  and  who  acted  as  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  and  as  Secretary  to  the 
Coal  Controller’s  Advisory  Board,  wrote  in  his  eminently  fair 
book.  The  British  Coal  Industry  :  — 

"  It  may  bo  argued  that  the  decline  in  productivity  per  man  employed  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  our  mines  become  older  and  our  best  scams  worked 
out  such  a  decline  is  bound  to  occur.  Such  an  argument  is  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  improvements  in  the  method  of  getting  coal  have  during  the  last 
forty  years  far  more  than  balanced  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coal.  It  is 
destroyed  by  the  further  fact  that  in  our  new  and  favourable  coalfields,  such 
as  the  South  Yorkshire  area,  the  men  working  under  the  most  favourable 
modern  conditions  and  in  new  mines  where  the  face  is  near  the  shaft,  do  not 
obtain  as  much  coal  per  man  employed  as  that  got  by  the  miners  in  the 
country  generally  under  the  conditions  appertaining  forty  and  fifty  years  ago." 

Low  individual  production  in  Yorkshire  is  obviously  due  to  the 
deliberate  action  of  the  miners.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  according 
to  the  statistics  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Coal  Industry 
Commission’s  Report,  the  percentage  of  shifts  lost  is  far  greater 
there  than  in  any  other  of  our  coalfields.  The  percentage  is  for 
the  average  of  1913-1918  fully  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  Scotland. 

Unfortunately,  reduction  of  output  has  become  an  article  of 
faith  with  the  British  miners.  They  try  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  keep  production  .low.  They  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  of  improved 
methods  of  organisation  within  the  mines.  In  the  United  States 
labour-saving  devices  of  every  kind  are  used  in  and  about  the 
mines,  and  manual  labour,  which  is  comparatively  ineffective,  is 
restricted  to  the  irreducible  minimum.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
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machines  which  in  the  United  States  have  brought  about  an 
enoruioiis  expansion  of  output  per  man  have  proved  comparatively 
ineffective  in  this  country.  Besides,  the  use  of  jiowerful  labour- 
saving  devices  in  mining  is  far  less  advanced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  in  America,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures : — 

British  coal  mined  by  Anierican  bituminous  coal  only 
machines.  mined  by  machines. 

1903  ...  5,245,578  tons.  69,62o“441  tons 

1910  ...  15,747,558  „  155,358,119  ,, 

1910  ...  26,303,110  „  253,285,900  „ 

While  more  than  one-half  of  America’s  coal  is  mined  by 
machinery,  only  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  coal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  mined  by  machinery.  American  machines 
produce  [ler  year  far  more  coal  than  the  United  Kingdom  pro¬ 
duces  altogether.  In  other  words,  the  English  miner  has  to 
compete  with  his  hands  with  the  most  perfect  American 
machinery. 

Of  course,  coal-cutting  machinery  cannot  be  used  everywhere. 
In  many  English  mines  it  cannot  be  employed.  However,  the 
remarkable  fact  is  that  production  per  machine  has  steadily 
declined  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  has  equally  steadily  increased 
in  the  United  States.  This  extraordinary  fact  is  apparent  from 
the  following  figures,  which,  as  those  previously  given,  are  taken 
from  the  third  volume  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission 
Eeport : — 

OcTiTT  PEi:  Machine. 


In  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  United  States, 

1903 

...  ..."  8,158  tons. 

10,457  tons. 

1910 

.  8,039  ,, 

11,722  „ 

1916 

.  7,001  „ 

15,638  „ 

The  American  coal-cutting  machine  produces  twice  as  much  as 
the  British  coal-cutting  machine. 

Before  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  an  eminent  engineer, 
Mr.  Forster  Brown,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
American  mining,  stated  : — 

"  Mocbanical  appliances  for  coal  cutting  and  getting  are  employed  to  a 
greater  extent  in  America  than  in  this  country.  ...  I  think  it  is  due 
to  two  main  causes  :  Partly  the  physical  conditions  under  which  coal  is 
worked  in  America  ai’e  better,  but  also  I  am  of  opinion  that  American  labour 
lias  grasped  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Labour  in  this  country  has 
grasped  the  fact  that  the  soundest  route  to  improve  its  position  and 
its  employment  is  to  get  the  maximum  output  per  unit  of  labour  employed 
compatible  with  health  and  safety,  either  by  direct  manual  labour  or  the 
help  of  machines.” 

Before  the  same  Commission  Lord  Gainford  of  Headlam,  the 
eminent  coalowner,  complained  : — 
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“  The  terms  demanded  by  miners  have  frequently  prevented  and  retarded 
fair  trials  being  given  to  coal  cutting  and  labour  saving  appliances  which 
managers  have  been  keen  to  introduce.” 

England’s  inferiority  in  coal  production  per  worker  employed 
is  evidently  very  largely  due  to  the  unreasonable  and  obstructive 
attitude  of  the  workers. 

The  American  mines  have  hitherto  been  worked  in  a  some- 
what  peculiar  manner.  The  miners  have,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  been  employed  only  during  two-thirds  of  the  days  of  the 
year  or  even  less.  According  to  the  official  statistics,  the 
bituminous  miners  worked  in  1907  only  on  234  days,  in  1908 
during  193  days,  in  1911  during  211  days,  in  1912  during  223 
days,  etc.  In  the  anthracite  mines  also  employment  was  given 
to  the  men  only  during  two-thirds  of  the  days  of  the  year  or  less. 
To  some  extent  the  American  miners  have  suffered  from  casual 
employment.  They  have  frequently  demanded  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  work  all  the  year  round.  Apparently  there  has 
been  so  great  an  influx  of  immigrant  labour  into  coal-mining  that 
there  was,  as  a  rule,  a  surplus  of  miners.  If  the  American  mine- 
owners  should  succeed  in  reorganising  their  industry,  in  giving 
the  miners  fuller  employment,  production  i^er  man  per  year  would 
vastly  increase  and  the  cost  of  production  would  correspondingly 
decline.  American  coal  may  thus  be  made  far  cheaper  than  it 
is  at  present. 

While  the  United  Kingdom  suffers  from  a  great  shortage  of 
coal,  and  while  the  expansion  of  British  coal  production  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  largely  owing  to  the  deliberate  policy  of  restriction  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  mine-workers,  American  coal  production  can 
immediately  and  very  greatly  be  increased  by  giving  to  the  men 
the  fuller  employment  which  they  desire.  That  important  point 
was  brought  out  in  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  Report  of  1920,  which  stated,  according  to  a  summary 
given  in  the  American  Economic  Review  of  June,  1920  : — 

”  The  capacity  of  the  mines  at  the  present  time  is  700,000,000  tons,  while 
the  annual  requirements  of  the  nation  are  about  500,000,000  tons,  so  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  capacity  over  requirements  of  about  200,000,000  tons.” 

The  report  discloses  the  ominous  fact  that  the  United  States 
mines  can  with  their  present  outfit  easily  produce  200,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  year  for  exportation,  a  quantity  which  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  entire  coal  production  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
If,  as  seems  by  no  means  imix)ssible,  the  American  mineowners 
should  gradually  develop  their  mining  output  to  the  full' capacity 
of  the  existing  machinery,  they  can  entirely  wipe  out  the  small 
portion  of  the  British  coal  export  trade  that  has  remained  to  us, 
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and  they  can  in  addition  dump  a  surplus  of  coal,  up  to  at  least 
100,000,000  tons,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  great  peril 
mentioned  in  the  opening  lines  of  this  paper  may  presently 
threaten  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  disaster.  The 
first  effect  of  large  imports  of  cheap  coal  into  this  country  would, 
of  course,  be  the  closing  of  very  numerous  mines  which  work 
at  present  with  a  small  profit  or  no  profit.  Only  the  richest 
mines,  which  can  produce  comparatively  cheaply,  w’ould  be  able 
to  remain  open.  The  coal-miners,  intending  to  make  themselves 
supreme  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  nation,  may  ruin 
their  own  industry  and  themselves.  At  present  coal  exports  from 
the  United  States,  China,  Africa,  Australia,  India,  etc.,  are  some¬ 
what  handicapped  by  high  freights.  An  enormous  quantity  of 
shipping  is  on  the  stocks.  With  its  release,  freights  may  fall  to 
a  very  low-  figure.  In  a  year  or  two  we  may  see  large  quantities 
of  cheap  foreign  coal  being  delivered  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  even  in  Newcastle. 

In  the  year  1847  Mr.  McCulloch,  an  eminent  political 
economist,  wrote  in  his  Account  of  the  British  Empire  : — 

"  Our  coal  mines  have  been  sometimes  called  the  ‘  Black  Indies,’  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage  on 
us  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than  we 
should  have  reaped  from  the  Dominion  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Our  coal  mines 
may  be  regarded  as  vast  magazines  of  hoarded  or  warehoused  power;  and 
unless  some  such  radical  change  should  be  made  on  the  steam  engine  as 
should  very  decidedly  lessen  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  or  some  equally  serviceable  machine,  but  moved  by  different  means, 
be  introduced,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  nation  should  come  into  success¬ 
ful  competition  with  us  in  those  departments  in  which  steam  engines,  or 
machinery  moved  by  steam,  may  be  advantageously  employed.” 

When  these  lines  were  written  McCulloch,  Cobden  and  his 
contemporaries  believed  that  England  was,  and  always  would 
remain,  the  workshop  of  the  world  because  this  country  had 
virtually  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  coal.  Our  old  mono¬ 
poly  is  gone.  Owing  to  its  relative  poverty  in  coal,  England 
is  in  a  very  unfavourable  position  for  the  pursuit  of  commerce 
and  industry  if  compared  with  the  United  States.  The  policy 
of  the  British  miners  of  making  coal  ever  scarcer  and  ever  dearer 
threatens  this  country  and  its  industries  with  ruin.  A  great 
black  cloud  stands  threatening  on  the  horizon. 


POLITICUS. 


THE  WORLD’S  SHIPPING  :  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWEE. 

Among  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Great  War  are  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  balance  of  economic  sea 
power,  owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  submarine  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  tbe  enemy  with  complete  disregard  of  international 
law  as  well  as  of  the  code  of  humanity.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  some  features  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  country  which  was  resix)nsible  for  destroying  13,000,000 
gross  tons  of  shipping,  British,  Allied  and  neutral,^  should  have 
been  condemned  to  practical  eclipse  as  a  Sea  Power,  losing  not 
only  its  war  Navy,  but  almost  all  its  mercantile  tonnage.  The 
situation  on  the  eve  of  the  w'ar  and  that  which  exists  to-day  is 
reflected  in  the  following  table,  wdiich  indicates  the  remarkable 
readjustments  in  the  balance  of  economic  sea  power  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  six  years  : — 


Steam  Tonnage. 

(Millions 

of  tons.) 

June,  1914. 

June,  1920. 

1. 

United  Kingdom 

...  (18.89) 

United  Kingdom  .  (18.11) 

British  Empire 

...  (20.62) 

British  Empire  .  (20.14) 

2. 

Germany 

...  (  5.13) 

U.S.A. 

. (12.401 

3. 

U.S.A . 

...  (  2.03) 

Japan 

. (3.00) 

4. 

Norway 

...  (  1.96) 

France 

. (  2.961 

5. 

France  ... 

...  (  1.92) 

Italy 

.  (  2.121 

6. 

Japan 

...  (  1.71) 

Norway 

. (1.98) 

7. 

Holland 

...  (  1.47) 

Holland 

. (1.71) 

8. 

Italy  . 

...  (  1.43) 

Sweden 

. (1.00) 

9. 

Austria-Hungary 

...  (  1.05)* 

Spain  ... 

. (  0.94) 

10. 

Sweden . 

...  (  1.01) 

Denmark 

.  (  0.72) 

11. 

Spain  . 

...  (  0.88) 

Greece  ... 

. (  0.50) 

12. 

Greece  ... 

...  (  0.82) 

Brazil  ... 

. (0.47) 

13. 

Denmark 

...  (  0.77) 

Germany^ 

. (0.42) 

In  the  whole  record  of  history  there  is  probably  no  parallel  to 
the  nemesis  which  has  overtaken  those  countries  which  thought 
to  gain  their  ends  by  conducting  an  inhuman  war  upon  defence¬ 
less  merchant  seamen.  They  revealed  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  great  brotherhood  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  appropriate  that, 
as  a  punishment,  they  should  have  been  swept  off  the  sea. 

Our  country  is  still  suffering  from  the  losses  of  shipping  which 


( 1 )  About  2,000,000  gross  tons  were  also  lost  by  marine  risks. 

(2)  Austria-Hungary  has  no  shipping  left. 

(3)  Germany  now  possesses  only  small  ships,  all  of  less^han  1,600  tons. 
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it  sustained  during  the  war.  According  to  the  latest  figures  of 
Lloyd's  Jh’Cfister,  we  possess  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
tons  less  shipping  than  we  did  six  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
activity  of  our  shipyards  and  the  amount  of  ex-enemy  tonnage 
surrendered  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  8,501,000  more  tons  (gross)  of  shipping  afloat  on  the  world’s 
seas  than  there  was  in  June,  1914.  The  readjustments  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  in  the  past 
six  years  are  reflected  in  detail  in  the  following  statement  : — 


Country. 

United  Kingdom 

June  1914 

Tons  gross. 
18,892,000 

June  1920. 

Tons  gross. 
18,111,000 

Difference 
between 
1914  and  1920. 

Tons  gross. 
-781,000 

British  Dominions 

1,632,000 

2,032,000 

-(-400,000 

America  (United  States) 
Seagoing  . 

: — 

2,027,000 

12,406,000 

10,379,000 

Great  Lakes 

2,260,000 

2,119,000 

-141,000 

.Austria-Hungary 

1,052,000 

Nil. 

— 

Denmark 

770,000 

719,000 

-  51,000 

France 

1,922,000 

2,963,000 

-(-1,041,000 

Germany 

5,135,000 

419,000 

-4,716,000 

Greece  . 

821,000 

497,000 

-324,000 

■Holland 

1,472,000 

1,773,000 

-P  801,000 

Italy  . 

1,430,000 

2,118,000 

+ 688,000 

Japan  . 

1,708,000 

2,996,000 

-41,288,000 

Norway 

1,957,000 

1,980,000 

-4  23,000 

Spain  . 

884,000 

937,000 

-4  53,000 

Sweden 

1,015,000 

996,000 

-19,000 

Total  Abroad 

26,512,000 

35,794,000 

•4  9,282,000 

World’s  Total 

45,404,000 

53,905,000 

-4  8, .501 ,000 

I  In  a  series  of  notes  based  upon  these  statistics,  Lloyd’s  Register 
?  of  Shipping  directs  attention  to  the  salient  points  which  emerge 
?  from  this  review  of  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  : — 

It  will  be  seen  that  amongst  the  principal  countries,  apart  from  Germany, 
;  the  United  Kingdom  and  Greece  are  the  only  ones  which  show  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  tonnage  now  owned  as  compared  with  1914.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  increased  construction  and  the  large  amount  of  ex-enemy 
=  tonnage  provisionally  allocated  to  British  management,  and  of  course  included 
I  in  the  figures,  there  are  at  the  present  ‘time  some  781,000  tons  less  of 
:  steamers  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  1914. 

Most  of  the  other  countries  show  an  increase,  very  considerable  in  some 
cases. 

The  seagoing  tonnage  of  the  United  States  has  increased  by  nearly 
10,400,000  tons,  an  ‘increase  of  over  500  per  cent,  on  the  1914  figures.  The 
ether  countries  in  which  the  largest  increases  are  recorded  are  : — Japan, 
1,288,000  tons;  France,  1,041,000  tons;  and  Italy,  638,000  tons.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  figures  for  France  and  Italy  include  a 
considerable  amount  of  ex-enemy  tonnage  provisionally  allocated  to  those 
countries. 
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The  figures  for  Germany  conclusively  show  the  change  in  the  maritime 
position  of  that  country.  While  in  1914  Germany  occupied,  after  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  first  position  with  over  5,000,000  tons  of  merchant  steamen 
only  419,000  tons  are  now  recorded  in  the  book  as  German,  everything  else 
having  been  either  captured,  requisitioned,  or  allocated  to  the  Allies  ii 
accordance  with  the  peace  treaty. 

The  relative  position  of  some  other  countries  has  also  altered  to  a  largp 
extent.  In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  owned  41'6  per  cent,  of  the  world’ii 
steam  tonnage,  the  present  percentage  is  33‘6.  Norway,  which  occupied 
the  fourth  place,  is  now  seventh,  while  Japan,  which  was  sixth,  is  now  third. 

Excluding  vessels  trading  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  (about 
2,300,000  tons),  the  United  Kingdom  percentage  of  the  world’s  seagoinj: 
steam  tonnage  has  decreased  from  43'9  in  1914  to  35'1  in  1920,  while  the 
proportion  of  the  United  States,  which  was  4‘7  per  cent,  six  years  ago,  notr 
reaches  24  per  cent. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  most 
of  the  increase  recorded  by  the  various  countries,  as  compared  with  1914, 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  12  months,  during  which  period  over  8 
million  tons  of  shipping  have  been  added  to  the  w'orld's  merchant  navies. 

Taken  together,  the  Scandinavian  countries — Norway,  Sw’eden,  and  Den¬ 
mark — still  show  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1914,  of  47,000  tons. 

As  the  outstanding  rival  of  the  British  mercantile  marine,  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  place  of  Germany.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  British  interests  must  necessarily 
suffer  owing  to  this  change,  though  it  is  an  arresting  fact  that 
the  United  States  possesses  to-day  two  and  a  half  times  as  muck 
sea^going  tonnage  as  was  under  the  German  flag  six  years  ago. 
This  development  raises,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  problems  to 
which  time  alone  can  furnish  the  solution,  for  merchant  ships  are 
not  playthings  nor  emblems  of  power  like  men-of-war,  but  have 
to  be  operated  at  sea  at  a  profit.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  it  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  this 
country’s  chief  competitor  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
should  be  a  nation  which  shares  not  only  our  language,  but  many 
of  our  traditions,  and  is  one  with  us  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great 
ideals  which  unite  the  joeoples  of  the  British  Empire.  We  could 
certainly  never  regard  Germany  through  the  same  spectacles  as 
we  wear  when  we  look  at  the  United  States.  Germany  used  her 
merchant  fleet  as  a  weapon  for  her  own  aggrandisement  as  a 
World  Empire  and  to  the  injury  of  other  peoples.  The  policy  of 
concentration  which  marked  her  naval  yxilicy  distinguished  also 
her  mercantile  policy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  shipping  had  been  combined  in  a  gronp 
of  ten  lines,  which  worked  with  one  another  and  sometimes  with 
associated  interests,  all  of  them  being  regarded  with  something 
more  than  benevolence  by  the  German  Government.  Germany 
adopted  many  expedients,  some  of  them  fair,  but  others  grossly 
unfair,  in  order  to  support  her  mercantile  marine.  In  particular, 
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the  Germans  developed  an  elaborate  system  for  “controlling”  a 
large  part  of  the  emigration  of  Europe  and  shepherding  it  into 
their  own  vessels.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  (1918),^  the  essence  of 
the  control  system  w'as  that — 

(1)  The  most  important  part  of  the  Eastern  emigration  move¬ 
ment  passed  across  Germany  and  AustriarHungary ; 

(2)  This  movement  was  tapped  by  the  German  lines  at  control 
stations  erected  at  the  chief  frontier  posts ; 

(3)  Most  of  the  emigrants  were  forced  to  travel  by  the  German 
!  lines  on  pain  of  being  refused  transit  ® ; 

'  (4)  This  control  over  the  emigrant  traffic  was  used  by  the 
1  German  lines  as  a  weapon  for  dividing  their  competitors  and 
i  forcing  unfavourable  agreements  on  them  ;  and 
!  (5)  The  action  of  the  German  lines  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 

■  German  Government. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  system  of  control  was  based 
1  upon  the  fact  that  the  main  strength  of  German  shipping,  in 
"  spite  of  its  world-wide  activities,  was  concentrated  in  the  Atlantic 
;  trades  and  the  principal  services  of  the  two  most  powerful 
German  companies — the  Hamburg-America  Line  and  the  North 
=  German  Lloyd — w'ere  to  the  United  States.  The  German 
Government’s  support  of  the  whole  system  involved  (a)  denial 
of  the  right  of  passage  to  subjects  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
(5)  flag  discrimination  in  favour  of  German  shipping.  Sir  Alfred 
Booth’s  Committee,  already  mentioned,  pointed  out  that,  in  view 
of  Germany’s  interest  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  she  determined  to 
'  control  by  every  means  in  her  power  as  large  a  share  as  possible 
of  the  emigrant  traffic.  “That  traffic  was  the  basis  of  the 
-Atlantic  passenger  business,  which  in  its  turn  was  the  foundation 
I  in  many  respects  of  the  trade  of  the  chief  German  steamship 
lines,  and.  therefore,  of  German  shipping.  Without  this  basis 
i  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the  German  lines  to 
start  cargo  services  for  political  reasons  or  to  open  up  new  business 
in  other  trades  by  sA’stematic  rate-cutting.”  German  shipping 
was  “the  spearhead  of  German  aggression.”  It  was  used  to  force 
a  way  into  markets  into  which  access  would  otherwise  have  been 
difficult,  thus  paving  the  way  for  German  penetration.  In 
addition  to  this  control  sy^em  and  the  practice  of  rate-cutting, 
the  German  Government  developed,  or  at  least  encouraged,  a 
system  of  rebates  on  the  State  railways.  A  preferential  system 

(1)  Cd.  9002. 

(2)  Thus  in  1013  these  lines  carried  417,000  third  class  “continental” 
pMsengers  out  of  a  total  of  829,000  carried  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  the  North  Atlantic  passenger  lines. 
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of  through  rates  was  accorded  on  the  German  State  railways  to 
goods  dispatched  from  inland  towns  in  Germany  to  oversea 
destinations.  Apart  from  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  German 
Government  for  services  rendered,  or  supposed  to  be  rendered 
by  German  shipping,  the  competition  to  which  British  ship, 
owners  w’ere  exposed  was  of  a  very  serious  character.  Sir  Alfred 
Booth’s  Committee,  in  summing  up  their  investigations  of  German 
competition,  reported  that  : — 

(1)  Germany’s  great  and  growing  sea-borne  trade,  together  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  and  the  close  association  of  th^ 
principal  steamship  lines,  would  in  any  cirenmstances  have  made  German 
competition  formidable. 

(2)  That  competition  was  accentuated  by  the  employment  of  methods  at 
times  unfair;  these  methods  w'cre  principally  : — 

(a)  The  grant  by  State  railways  of  privileged  rates  to  German  exports 
especially  if  shipped  in  German  vessels. 

(b)  Rate  cutting  by  German  lines;  and 

(c)  Abuse  of  the  control  station  system. 

(3)  Besides  being  otherwise  detrimental  to  British  interc.sts,  this  com¬ 
petition  had  serious  consequences  in  certain  directions,  viz.  : — 

(a)  German  penetration  in  trades  politically  important; 

(h)  Tlie  cutting  of  rates  by  British  lines  in  favour  of  Continental,  and 
e.specially  of  German  goods,  thus  prejudicing  the  position  of  Imperial 
Preference  in  the  Dominions;  and 

(c)  Conference  agreements  increasingly  unfavourable  to  British 
interests. 

(4)  Alost  of  the  problems  connected  with  German  marine  competition  mar 
be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  enormous  influence  enjoyed  by  the 
German  lines  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  which  was  due  primarily  to  their 
abuse  of  the  control  stations. 

Germany  failed  con.spicuously  to  play  the  game  in  reference  to 
Conference  agreements  which  are  entered  into  in  order  to  avert 
rate  wars  and  produce  staple  conditions  in  the  great  ocean  trades. 
These  agreements  are  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  shipping 
industry,  hut  of  world  commerce,  in  that  they  tend  to  promote  the 
smooth  flow  of  traffic.  “Every  w'eapon  Was  used  by  the  German 
lines,  not  only  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Conferences,  hut,  when 
admitted,  to  extort  further  concessions  not  always  justified  by 
the  magnitude  of  their  trade.”  The  conclusion  reached  hy  the 
Committee  w’as  that  “the  German  lines  observed  their  agreements 
only  so  far  as  it  paid  them  to  do  so.  Where  an  important  object 
could  he  served  by  disregarding  an  agreement,  an  excuse  conW 
generally  he  found.” 

It  is  not  inappropriate  in  the  new  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  British  shipowners  to  recall  the  conditions  which 
enabled  Germany  to  build  up  her  mercantile  marine  until  at 
length  she  ranked  second  only  to  this  country  in  merchant  ship¬ 
ping.  The  German  mercantile  marine  was  engaged  not  merely 
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in  carrying  passengers  and  goods,  but  in  spreading  Deutschtum 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  German  mercantile  flag  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  every  sea  by  the  German  mailed  fist.  Indeed,  the 
German  merchant  navy  was  organised  as  a  reserve  of  the  war 

In  contrast  with  this  picture  of  German  competition  by  sea, 
ne  have  the  development  of  the  American  merchant  fleet, 
embracing  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  ocean-going  tonnage  as 
Germany  possessed  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  The  circumstances 
in  which  these  American  ships  were  built  may  be  recalled  with 
advantage  in  order  to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  the 
growth  of  the  German  merchant  fleet  and  that  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  Allies  were  sorely  pressed  through  the 
depredations  by  enemy  submarines  on  then-  tonnage,  as  well  as 
the  tonnage  of  neutrals,  it  seemed  as  though  the  war  might  end 
in  a  German  triumph,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  sea  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Allies,  and  particularly  of  this  country,  dependent 
upon  the  sea  for  most  of  its  food  as  well  as  for  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  raw  materials  required  for  the  making  of  munitions. 
Down  to  the  eve  of  the  war  the  United  States  had  never  built 
more  than  '250,000  tons  of  sea-going  shipping  in  any  year,  and 
tlie  Germans  regarded  with  scorn  the  suggestion  that  shipbuilding 

I  resources  of  so  meagre  a  character  as  the  Americans  possessed 
could  prove  of  much  importance  in  making  good  the  shipping 
1  losses  which  the  Allies  were  suffering.  In  April,  1917,  870,359 
i  tons  of  shipping — British,  Allied  and  neutral — were  sunk  by  sub- 
I  marine  and  mine  attack ;  and  in  that  month  the  United  States 
mtervened  in  the  war.  In  the  record  of  human  endeavour  there  has 
been  no  finer  exhibition  of  organising  ability  and  sustained  industry 
I  to  meet  a  great  emergency  than  the  Americans  exhibited  when 
I  they  realised  the  overwhelming  peril  which  threatened  the  Allied 
cause,  which  they  made  their  cause  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
struggle.  The  existing  shipyards  were  extended  and  new  ship¬ 
yards  sprang  into  existence ;  the  engine-making  resources  of  the 
United  States  were  developed  on  a  vast  scale ;  centres  for  the 
intensive  training  of  shipyard  labour,  as  well  as  ship  labour,  were 
started.  In  a  short  time,  although  there  were  many  unforeseen 
ilelays,  ships  were  taking  the  water  in  numbers  hitherto  unknown 
m  any  coimtrv,  and  were  being  manned.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1918,  owing  largely  to  the  American  effort,  the  world’s  output 
of  tonnage  overtook  the  world’s  losses.  It  was  then  apparent 
that,  owing  to  the  American  “hustle,”  in  association  with  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty  under  the  impulse 
of  the  First  Sea  Lord  (Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Jellicoe) 
for  countering  the  submarine  campaign,  scarcity  of  tonnage  would 
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not  bring  the  war  to  a  disastrous  end.  In  the  following  Novembet 
the  Central  Powers  collapsed.  As  a  result  of  her  splendid  effon 
to  succour  the  Allies,  the  United  States  Government  came  into 
possession  of  a  merchant  fleet  of  upw’ards  of  2,000  ships  of  1,000 
tons  or  over — some  of  them  well  built  and  some  of  them  bearing 
the  marks  of  their  hurried  construction — in  providing  which  the 
American  taxpayers  had  expended  over  3,000,000,000  dollars.* 

What  should  be  done  with  these  ships  wms  the  problem  which 
confronted  the  American  people.  Was  it  unnatural  that  thet 
should  regard  these  vessels  as  offering  them  a  possibility  oi 
regaining  the  ix)sition  at  sea  which  they  occupied  dowm  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War?  A  hundred  years  ago  88’ 7  percent, 
of  American  imports  and  exports  were  carried  in  American  ships, 
and  in  1860,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine,  the  percentage  was  66'5.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  proportion  of  American  trade  carried  in  American 
bottoms  steadily  decreased  until  in  1910  it  had  sunk  to  8'7  per 
cent.  It  was  a  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  ambition  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  that  they  should  desire  to  re-establish  the 
American  flag  on  the  seas,  if  they  could  do  so  by  fair  means— fair 
to  American  traders  generally,  and  fair  also  to  shipping  under 
other  national  flags.  After  some  delay.  Congress  passed  an  Act 
which  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  on  June  5th  last.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  took  this  action  in  spite  of  the  protest  by  the  Secretary  ol 
State,  who  urged  that  the  Act  violated  a  number  of  existing  treaties 
with  foreign  nations.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Act  is 
that  the  ships  now  belonging  to  the  State  will  pass  gi-adually  into 
private  ownership,  the  State  standing  behind  the  owners  to  give 
them  effective  support.  It  killed  Nationalisation  because  it  was 
realised  that  Nationalised  shipping  could  not  hold  its  own  ii 
competition  with  shipping  operated  by  private  firms,  exhibiting 
initiative,  enterprise,  and  expert  knowledge. 

This  American  Act  contains  provisions  which  are  opposed  to 
the  British  ideal  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  freedom  of  the  ports, 
for  freedom  of  the  seas  is  merely  an  empty  phrase  under  peace 
conditions,  unless  ships  of  all  nationalities  receive  equal  treatment 
in  every  port.  In  discussing  legislation  of  this  character,  it  is, 
however,  desirable  to  avoid  adopting  a  biased  attitude,  and  it 
is  indeed  preferable  to  borrow  a  general  description  of  the  measure 
from  a  reputable  American  authority.  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 
the  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American  Steam¬ 
ship  Owners’  Association,  has  given  a  succinct  account  of  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  *  : — 

An  intense  national  spirit  characterised  the  fruuiiug  and  consideration « 
this  merchant  shipping  measure.  This  was  manifest  in  the  extraordinin 

(1)  It  is  admitted  that  at  least  half  this  vast  sum  will  represent  a  dead  loo- 

(2)  Times  Shipping  Supplsmtnt, 
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precautions  taken  that  the  war-built  fleet,  except  possibly  for  its  smaller 
units,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  transferred  to  foreign  registry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Shipping  Board  has  been  making  considerable  sales  of 
jteel  steamers  and  even  of  wooden  steamers  of  the  smaller  class,  but  the 
Bill'  at  first  forbade  the  disposal  of  any  ships  of  a  larger  capacity  than 
6000  tons  to  foreigners — though  finally  this  limitation  was  stricken  out  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  only  a  general  rigid  admonition  was  left  that 
no  Government-owned  ships  should  bo  sold  to  foreign  flags  unless,  after 
searching  efiort,  no  purchasers  could  be  found  for  them  in  America. 

As  a  further  token  of  the  determination  of  the  country  to  retain  and 
fortify  its  enlarged  merchant  fleet,  the  Shipping  Board  was  entrusted  in  the 
Bill  with  very  greatly  broadened  authority,  and  it  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  sell  the  Government-owned  shipping  on  liberal  terms  of  payment,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  additional  steamship  lines  wherever 
they  might  seem  to  be  required,  turning  over  these  lines  to  private  control 
as  soon  as  they  were  made  self-sustaining,  tind,  further,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Post  Office  Department,  to  provide  adequate  compensation  for  the 
carrying  of  the  United  States  mails  by  these  American  steamers.  A  sum 
of  $25, 000, QUO  (£5,000,000)  a  year  was  set  aside  to  aid  private  capital  to 
construct  fast  steamers  of  the  liner  class  that  might  perform  a  swift  postal 
service  and  be  available  for  the  naval  reserve  in  time  of  war.  Especial 
provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  an  American  system  of 
marine  insurance,  and,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  Government-owned 
fleet  to  private  owners,  mortgages  given  were  made  prior  liens. 

Though  no  direct  subsidies  were  proposed,  it  was  provided  in  the  Bill 
that  owners  of  vessels  operating  in  the  foreign  trade  should  for  ten  years 
be  allowed  an  exemption  from  war  profits  and  excess  profits  taxes  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  amount  of  such  exemption  be  i)lcdged  to  the  construction 
of  new  ships  in  the  United  States — provided  that  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
cost  of  such  ships  be  paid  for  out  of  the  capital  of  persons  or  corporations 
having  the  vessels  constructed.  There  was  a  provision,  moreover,  that  ship¬ 
owners  who  sold  vessels  built  prior  to  January  1,  1914,  should  be  exempt 
from  all  income-taxes  on  the  proceeds  of  those  sales,  if  the  entire  proceeds 
thereof  were  invested  in  new  construction.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  were  authorised  to  determine  from  time  to  time  what 
should  be  allowed  for  annual  depreciation  of  shipping,  **  in  order  that  the 
owners  of  such  vessels  shall,  with  respect  to  the  capital  cost  thereof,  be  put 
as  nearly  as  may  be  on  a  parity  with  the  owners  of  ships  under  the  flags 
of  our  foreign  competitors  in  the  world’s  carrying  trade.” 

A  new  departure  in  American  maritime  policy  was  embodied  in  an 
important  provision  of  the  Bill  reserving  to  American  ships  the  carrying  of 
import  and  export  merchandise  that  might  be  conveyed  at  a  low  preferential 
rate  over  American  railroads.  It  was  estimated  that  this  provision  of  the 
proposed  Bill  would  give  a  very  substantial  advantage  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  the  conveyance  of  American  seaborne  commerce.* 

American  ships  are  to  remain  American  ships,  as  Mr.  Winthrop 
Marvin  explained,  and  every  possible  step  is  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  they  are  placed  on  the  trade  routes. 

(1)  The  Bill  has  since  become  law. 

(2)  According  to  a  Reuter’s  telegram  from  Washington,  dated  July  24,  the 
Shipping  Board  has  suspended,  until  Jan.  1,  1921,  the  operation  of  that  section 
of  the  New  Merchant  Marine  Law  providing  for  preferential  rail  rates  on  exports 
••at  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  in  American  bottoms. 
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Thai  intense  spirit  of  nationalism  which  characterised  the  entire  coa- 
sideration  of  the  proposed  Bill  manifested  itself  especially  in  a  requirement 
that  all  American  coastwise  vessels  should  be  entirely  owned  by  American 
citizens  or  by  corporations,  100  per  cent,  of  whose  stock  was  held  by 
American  citizens,  while  in  the  case  of  American  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  this  requirement  of  American  ownersliip  was  placed  at  75  per  cent. 
However,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  these  requirements  were  lowered  in 
tho  case  of  coastwise  vessels  to  75  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of 
overseas  vessels  to  51  per  cent. — the  argument  being  advanced 
that  it  was  no  economic  hazard  but  a  distinct  economic  advantage  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  American  maritime  industries, 
and  that  American  ownership  of  51  per  cent,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
respectively  would  provide  safe  American  control. 

The  American  Act,  it  is  apparent  from  the  statements  by  Mr. 
Marvin,  contains  provisions  of  a  discriminatory  character.  Senator 
Wesley  S.  Jones,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  drafting  of 
this  measure  and  for  carrying  it  through  Congress,  has  made  no 
.secret  of  the  purposes  which  underlie  this  measure. 

This  Act  is  not  intended  to  foster  the  use  of  foreign  shipping  in  the 
carrying  of  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  nor  to  permit  such  foreign 
shipping  to  usurp  the  right  of  United  States  ships  in  our  coasting  trades. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  American  moa.sure  intended  to  aid  American  ships 
successfully  to  compete  with  foreign  ships  for  the  privilege  of  carrybg  at 
least  a  part  of  tho  merchandise  we  buy  from  or  sell  to  other  nations,  and 
to  insure  that  American  ships  only  shall  carry  the  merchandise  moving 
between  points  in  the  United  States  and  our  possessions  in  the  coasting 
trades,  whether  moving  direct  or  via  a  foreign  port,  which  purpose  Con¬ 
gress  has  always  contemplated  and  in  the  interest  of  which  it  has  always 
legislated. 

The  Act  does  not  discriminate  as  between  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations. 
Under  its  provisions  they  all  receive  “most  favourel  nation”  treatment. 
They  do  not  receive,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  receive,  as  a  right  “  national" 
treatment  such  as  we  accord  to  ships  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  Act  Congress  has  amended  a  statute  of  the  United  States  dcalinj; 
with  a  purely  domestic  problem,  making  the  wording  of  the  law  conform 
to  what  has  always  been  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  the  original  and 
amendatory  enactment,  viz.  :  To  require  that  only  vessels  of  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  that  part  of  the  transportation 
which  is  by  water  when  merchandise  moves  between  points  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  coming  within  the  coastwise  laws,  whether  such 
movement  be  direct  between  such  points  or  is  via  a  foreign  port. 

These,  of  course,  are  purposes  which  are  alien  to  British  policy, 
for  ships  of  all  nationalities  receive  equal  treatment  in  British 
ports,  and  our  coasting  trade  was  thrown  open  freely  to  vessels 
of  all  nations  many  years  ago.  With  reference  to  the  clauses 
dealing  with  preferential  rates.  Senator  Jones  has  stated  : — 

The  Congress  has  by  law  required  that  domestic  rates  upon  American 
railways  shall  be  just  and  rea-sonable.  In  the  interest  of  developing  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  permitted  to  authorise  our  railways  to  grant  for  shipments 
moving  in  export  and  import  by  water  a  preferential  rate  lower  than  the 
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domestic  rate.  This  lower  rate  has  hitherto  been  permitted  whether  the 
merchandise  moved  in  foreign  vessels  or  in  those  of  the  L’nited  States.  Con- 
eress  now  proposes  that  where  there  are  available  sufficient  American  ships 
properly  to  move  the  traffic,  the  preferential  rate  shall  be  limited  to  cargo 
movin*'  in  vessels  of  the  United  States.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
flet't  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  vessels  privately  owned  by  citizens  to 
aid  them  in  their  competition  with  foreign  vessels  for  traffic  to  and  from 
American  ports. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the  new  American  Mer¬ 
chant  Shipping  Act,  which  places  £5,000,000  annually  for  five 
years  at  the  disix)sal  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  aid  in  fostering 
the  shipbuilding  effort,  is  of  no  importance.  It  has  behind  it  a 
considerable  volume  of  national  sentiment,  which  has  found 
eipression  in  a  combination  to  create  adequate  insurance  facilities 
in  the  United  States,^  and  which  has  encouraged  tw’o  groups,  with 
great  shipping  interests,  to  conclude  agreements  with  the  Ham- 
burg-Anierica  lane,  operating  seventy  trade  routes  before  the  war, 
and  the  North-German  Lloyd  Line  in  order  that  American  ships 
may  gain  advantage  from  the  world-wide  organisations  which  those 
companies  jHissessed  on  the  eve  of  the  war.^  Germany  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sea  Power  has  disappeared,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
principal  German  lines  and  American  shipping  interests  will  in 
future  be  closely  allied,  and  furthermore  that  American  shipping 
will  increasingly  be  subject  to  a  process  of  amalgamation  so  as  to 
consolidate  the  interests  of  the  American  mercantile  marine  in 
the  hands  of  a  group  of  leaders  with  experience  and  knowledge 
and— of  greater  importance — political  influence. 

The  detailed  consideration  of  a  variety  of  factors  which  the 
development  of  American  policy  may  bring  into  prominence  may 
advisedly  be  postixoned  until  their  importance  can  be  more 
accurately  judged  than  is  at  present  possible.  The  American 
“  I  Shipping  Act  has  only  recently  been  passed,  and  the  newly  con- 
I  stituted  Shipping  Board  which  is  to  direct  the  new  movement  has 
*  not  been  fully  constituted.  As  we  know'  in  our  owm  experience, 
every  measure  w'hich  receives  legislative  authority  is  not  found 
either  expedient  or  desirable  in  operation,  and  it  is  significant 
that  already  clauses  of  the  United  States  Marine  Act  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  granting  of  preferential  rates  as  well  as  the  extension 
of  the  coasting  laws  to  the  Philippines  have  been  suspended. 

(1)  “  Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  our  hull  insiirance  is  done  by  American 
insurance  companies,  and  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  kinds  of  our  marine 
insurance  business.  Most  of  our  insurance  is  done  by  the  Allied  companies.  This 
gives  them  a  powc"  which  they  use  to  tho  advantage  of  their  countries  in  many 
ways.  Thi.s  mast  be  changed.” — Senator  Wesloy  S.  Jones. 

(2)  These  arrangements  have  toon  bles-sod  by  tho  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  but  tho  American  Steamship  Owners’  A8.sociation  has  protested  against 
any  comoination  with  Gorman  Shipping  lines  as  inimical  to  the  real  inlrorests  of 
the  American  Mercantile  Marine. 

VOL.  CVIII.  N.S.  y 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  during  the  course  of  the  Presi- 
dential  Election  campaign  what  opinions  the  electors  in 
inland  States  form  of  this  effort  to  reassert  the  American  flag 
by  sea.  Nor  will  foreign  opinion  be  of  negligible  importance 
It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  “the  countries  with  whom  the 
United  States  has  commercial  treaties  will  not  take  the  American 
discrimination  without  retaliation,  and  a  close  study  of  specific 
instances  in  which  retaliation  would  prove  effective  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  competition  has  impressed  the  Jones  partv 
with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  problem.  The  Japanese 
steamship  companies  have  been  prominent  in  their  protests,  and 
have  threatened  to  divert  their  Pacific  steamers  from  the  Western 
American  to  Canadian  i)orts,  or  to  carry  their  freight  through  the 
I’anama  Canal  to  Atlantic  ports  near  places  of  consumption  of 
their  freight,  thus  meeting  the  threat  to  imix)se  heavy  compensa¬ 
tion  charges  on  rail  transportation  across  the  United  States  of 
Japanese  goods  under  the  amended  Inter-State  Commerce  Act."* 
That  statement  illustrates  the  troubles  with  other  nations  which 
discriminatory  legislation  is  apt  to  create,  for  the  whole  basis 
of  international  trade  is  goodwill  and  equitable  treatment. 

In  face  of  the  expansion  of  the  American  mercantile  marine 
and  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Shipping  Act,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  recall  certain  principles,  which  controversy  might  easily  con¬ 
ceal.  In  the  first  place,  we  in  this  country  have  no  inalienable 
right  to  carry,  as  we  did  before  the  wmr,  half  the  ocean-borne 
commerce  of  the  world.  We  won  our  supremacy  in  virtue  of  the 
efficiency  and  cheapness  of  the  services  which  we  rendered  and 
owdng  to  geographical  and  other  advantages,  which  have  been 
admirably  summarised  in  the  following  statement  ^  : — 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  industrial  centre  of  a  world-wido  Empire, 
and  it  relied  on  the  whole  world  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

(2)  Its  insular  position  tended  to  detach  the  United  Kingdom  from 
European  economics  and  to  project  its  activities  into  the  more  distant 
markets;  there  were  no  land  frontiers  to  drain  away  the  traffic  that  might 
have  gone  by  sea,  whilst  the  cost  of  sea  carriage  does  not  vary  with  distance 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  land  traffic. 

(3)  The  great  coal  resources  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  not  only  provided 
outward  cargoes  for  a  large  amount  of  shipping,  British  and  foreign,  but 
supplied  bunkers  to  much  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.* 

It  is  apparent  from  a  casual  study  of  the  statistics  of  shipping 
that  the  key  to  our  maritime  position  is  to  be  found  in  the 
British  coalfields.  “The  value  of  imports  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  1913 — the  last  year  in  which  normal  conditions 

(1)  Daily  Telegraph,  AugxxBt  Z,  1920. 

(2)  Departmental  Committee  on  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding. — Cd.  9002. 

(3) Inl01321  million  tons  of  coal  wore  supplied  as  bunkers  to  ships  engaged 
in  the  foreign  (t.e.  oversea)  trade. 
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prevailed — amounted  to  ^£769,000,000,  and  their  weight  may  be 
estimated  at  about  55,000,000  tons.  Our  exports  (including  re¬ 
exports),  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  in  value  to  d£635 ,000,000, 
and  in  weight  probably  to  about  100,000,000  tons,  of  which  coal 
accounted  for  76,000,000  tons,  its  value  being  only  £54,000,000.” 
British  shipping  is  at  present  suffering  under  a  heavy  handicap 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  miners  in  restricting  the  output  of 
coal,  thus  denying  to  vessels  the  outward  cargoes  which  are 
essential  to  the  smooth  flow  of  British  foreign  trade,  and  raising 
the  price  of  bunkers.  The  Government  has  definitely  declared 
against  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  industry,  and,  since  that 
decision  is  so  evidently  supported  by  the  mass  of  public  opinion, 
we  may  hope  that  the  miners  will  realise  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large — and  pre¬ 
eminently  the  interest  of  other  manual  workers — that  they  should 
raise  production  at  least  to  the  level  of  pre-war  years.  When 
that  awakening  comes,  the  British  shipowner  w’ill  again  be  in  a 
position  to  face  world-wdde  competition  in  confidence,  seeking 
only  equality  of  treatment.  He  will  still  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
which  flow  from  the  geographical  situation,  industrial  pre¬ 
eminence,  and  natural  resources  of  the  iTnited  Kingdom,  and  he 
cannot  be  unconscious  of  the  possibilities  which  exist  in  a  sea- 
united  Empire  with  a  population  of  441,000,000  people,  equal  to 
over  four  times  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  days  of  ocean  transport  no  greater  mistake  can  be 
made,  either  by  ourselves,  by  the  Americans,  or  by  others,  than 
to  conclude  that  the  sea  is  a  barrier  to  unity  of  economic  policy. 
The  possibilities  which  the  British  Empire  offers  in  inter-imperial 
trade  have  not  yet  been  realised.  Before  the  Imperial  War 
Conference,  which  met  in  London  tw'o  years  ago,  brought  its 
proceedings  to  an  end,  the  question  of  shipping  was  discussed 
by  the  British  and  Oversea  Ministers.  The  Conference  then 
agreed  unanimously  to  the  following  resolution  :  — 

(1)  That  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactorily  the  connections,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  between  the 
different  countries  of  the  British  Empire,  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion 
that  shipping  on  the  principal  routes,  especially  between  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  and  the  oversea  Dominions,  including  India,  should  be  brought 
under  review  by  an  inter-imperial  Board  on  which  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  Dominions  and  Dependencies  should  be  represented. 

(2)  That  for  this  purpose  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board,  representing 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  be  appointed,  with  power  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  all  matters  connected  with  ocean  freights  and  facilities,  and 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  sea 
communications  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  special 
reference  to  the  size  and  types  of  ships  and  the  capacity  of  harbours;  the 
Board  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  representatives  of  the  Governments 
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concerned,  persons  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved,  ineludins 
representatives  of  the  shipping  and  trading  interests.* 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  resolution  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  then  Minister  for  Finance  for  New  Zealand,  forecasted 
the  post-war  situation  in  which  the  leaders  of  British  shipping 
would  find  themselves:  “They  are  going  to  be  brought  into 
active  competition,”  he  observed,  “with  at  least  two  other  great 
countries  which  have  gone  in  for  advanced  systems  of  ship, 
building  which  they  are  not  going  to  let  go  after  this  war  is  over; 
and  my  opinion  is  that  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  should  be  in  the  direction  of  seeing  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  should  not  be 
in  any  way  weakened  if  we  can  prevent  it.”  Whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  this  discussion,  the  resolution  which  was  then 
passed,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Imperial  Shipping  Committee, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  resources  of  such  a  commonwealth 
of  maritime  nations  as  constitute  the  British  Empire  have  not 
l)een  exhausted  by  any  measures  which  have  hitherto  been  taken. 
What  railways  are  to  the  confederation  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  its  forty-eight  States,  each  with  its  own  constitu¬ 
tion  and  its  own  legislatures,  the  seas  are  to  the  Five  Nations 
and  their  dependencies,  which  form  the  British  Empire. 

In  looking  forward,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to 
imagine  that  the  shipping  conditions  which  i>ersisted  throughout 
the  war  will  continue.  Under  the  exceptional  circumstances 
which  then  existed,  shijxiwners  throughout  the  w’orld  made  con¬ 
siderable  profits,  though,  owing  to  the  control  of  routes  and 
freights  exercised  by  the  British  Government,  the  profits  of  our 
own  shipowners  were,  in  fact,  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
shipowners  of  other  nationalities.  Freights  are  now  steadily 
falling,  as  the  volume  of  tonnage  afloat  increases,  and  the  outlook 
has  completely  changed.  On  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of  the 
Empress  of  Canada  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Sir 
Thomas  Fisher  quoted  some  significant  figures.  Whereas  this 
ship  will  cost  about  £1,700,000,  a  somewhat  similar  vessel  was 
built  before  the  w’ar  for  £550,000.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance  has  been  even  more  remarkable.  The  difference  in 
insurance,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  capital  on  a  ship  built 
to-day,  as  compared  with  one  built  before  the  war,  involved  an 
additional  charge  of  £20,000  on  each  round  Atlantic  voyage.  In 
pre-war  days  the  round  trip  cost  £4,500,  whereas  the  correspond- 

(1)  Tn  line  with  tV.is  resolution,  the  Imperial  Shippinff  Committee  on  wbii’h 
the  Dominions  and  India  are  represented,  was  appointed  in  June  last,  in 
anticipation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London  next  year. 
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ing  figure  for  the  present  time  is  ^24,000.  Repairs  now  cost 
17,700  instead  of  £1,700,  and  provisioning  £8,000  as  against 
13,000.  By  transforming  some  of  the  passenger  accommodation 
in  order  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  crew,  the  earning  power 
of  the  Empress  of  Canada  has  been  decreased  by  £5,000  for  each 
round  voyage.  The  net  result  of  these  circumstances  is  that  a 
round  voyage  of  the  Empress  of  Canada  costs  £60,000  more  than  a 
similar  trip  by  the  Calgarian,  of  much  the  same  design,  did  in 
pre-war  times.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  whereas  the  cost  of 
working  a  ship  has  risen  by  more  than  350  per  cent.,  the  passenger- 
rates  have  advanced  by  only  185  per  cent.  Freight  rates  have 
also  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavier  charges  for  operating 
cargo  liners. 

Every  development  suggests  that  a  shipping  “  slump  ”  is 
developing,  since  additional  vessels  aggregating  over.  7,000,000 
tons  will  be  completed  in  the  world’s  shipyards  during  the  next 
twelve  months  or  so.^  While  freights  were  high,  shipping  looked 
attractive  to  persons  who  did  not  realise  the  speculative  character 
of  the  industry.  Under  the  keen  competition  which  is  now  in  view, 
profits  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  earned  only  by  shipping 
which  is  managed  with  all  the  cautious  enterprise,  strict  economy 
in  detail,  and  hardly  acquired  experience  which  are  the  traditional 
qualities  of  an  industry  which  ow-es  everything  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  these  respects  the  free 
and  unfettered  British  industry  has  much  to  fear  from  fair  com¬ 
petition.  Ordinary  economic  laws,  in  the  long  run,  must  prevail 
over  all  attempts  by  Governments  and  Legislatures  to  control  the 
movements  of  passengers  and  cargoes.  There  is  more  virtue  in 
the  term,  “freedom  of  the  seas,”  than  many  persons  unfamiliar 
with  shipping  imagine,  and  marines  which  are  not  subject  to 
State  regulations,  however  benevolently  framed,  are  bound  to 
exhibit  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency.  In  the  long  run, 
efficiency,  which  means  cheapness,  is  certain  to  triumph,  and 
an  island,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  maritime  Empire,  enjoys 
many  advantages,  the  possibilities  of  which  may  only  be  fully 
developed  in  face  of  keen  foreign  competition. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


(1)  Tlio  ITnited  Statog  Shipping  Board  in  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  selling 
its  ships.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Oommercr  has  remarked  that  (a)  these  vessels 
cost  220  dollars  a  ton  to  build,  (6)  the  board  is  asking  “  a  round”  17.5  dollars  for 
them,  and  (o)  Great  Britain  can  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage  at  about 
half  that  figure.  “Wo  shall  never  get  rid  of  our  Government  fleet  on  this 
policy,”  it  is  added.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  is  reduced  now  shipbuilding 
contracts  will  not  bo  placed.  Already  the  Shipping  Board  is  in  the  quandary  of 
having  either  to  close  the  market  for  its  existing  ships  or  deal  a  blow  at  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  already  depressed. 
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To-day  the  working  man  is  constantly  being  told  that  some¬ 
thing,  a  dread  science  termed  Political  Economy,  with  which  he 
is  unacquainted,  enjoins  that  he  must  produce  more  than  hereto¬ 
fore  and  accept  less  per  unit  for  the  product  of  his  labour.  It  is 
often  explained  to  him  that  only  by  such  means  can  he  improve 
his  own  condition.  Such  an  assurance,  unsupported  by  detail 
which  is  intelligible  to  him,  he  finds  unconvincing.  If  he  embark 
upon  any  investigation  of  his  own  it  must  necessarily  be  circum¬ 
scribed.  Upon  one  point,  however,  he  w’ill  always  obtain  definite 
information  at  the  outset  :  there  is  close  understanding  between 
political  economists  and  employers  of  labour.  Therefore  the 
offer  of  more  to  be  earned  as  a  result  of  accepting  less  per  piece 
appears  to  him  first  as  a  conjuring  feat,  and  is  apt  later  to  take 
on  the  semblance  of  a  confidence  trick. 

Yet  each  one  of  us  is  a  political  economist 'of  sorts,  though 
very  few  of  us  are  willing  to  accept  the  economic  teachings  of 
others.  We  have  Protectionists  and  Tariff  Reformers,  Socialists 
and  Individualists,  Employers  and  Employed.  If  we  assume 
that  these  six  classifications  are  all  we  need  enumerate  still  we 
must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  there  are  but  six  classes  of  econo¬ 
mists.  Some  of  us  appear  to  be  as  many-legged  as  a  caterpillar 
inasmuch  as  we  have  a  foot  in  each  of  the  camps  indicated, 
while,  at  the  other  extreme,  we  find  persons  determinedly  going 
the  entire  animal  for  one  and  only  one  section.  Given  a  choice 
of  six  and  freedom  to  select  just  so  many  of  those  six  as  we 
please,  we  may  label  ourselves  in  sixty-three  different  ways.  And 
this  may  be  done  without  inconsistency,  for  the  Protectionist  is, 
as  a  rule,  willing  to  exempt  certain  classes  of  goods,  w^hile  the 
Individualist  will  usually  admit  the  necessity  of  some  tax;  and 
the  Socialist  not  infrequently  considers  that  he  is  entitled  to 
claim  certain  things  as  exclusively  his.  Hence  in  our  selection 
of  or  from  the  six  there  is  not  of  necessity  any  absurdity  in  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  two  which  may  appear  diametrically 
opposed.  This  reflection  overrules  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
mathematician’s  sixty-three,  for  if  the  individual  be  at  liberty 
to  select  but  a  portion,  so  much  as  he  may  be  inclined,  of  each 
ticket,  then  the  resultant  number  of  possible  types  of  economists 
soars  away  beyond  the  double  infinite !  Fortunately,  however, 
because  of  or  in  spite  of  the  facts  laid  down  by  Malthus,  ve 
have  not  even  a  single  infinite  number  of  humans  to  consider. 
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Just  to  that  extent  is  the  number  of  schools  of  economic  thought 
limited. 

Will  such  reflections  as  these  help  us  to  construct  a  bridge 
between  the  economic  notions  of  the  master  and  those  of  his 
men?  The  idea  of  overlapping  schools,  or  partly  adopted  labels, 
seems  valuable  if  only  because  it  brings  out  the  fact  that  every 
employer  is  an  employed  person,  while  every  employed  person 
is  an  employer.  Similarly,  the  Socialist  who  objects  to  pay  in¬ 
come  or  any  other  tax  is  proclaiming  himself  to  some  extent  an 
individualist,  the  labourite  who  claims  all  for  Labour  in  the 
name  of  Democracy  is  a  Hybrid,  and  landlords  are  at  times 
tenants. 

In  that  last  phrase  two  new  economic  labels  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we  have  already  passed  the 
sixty-three  stage,  and  need  not  reconsider  the  number  of  more 
or  less  thoughtful  persons  on  the  earth.  Yet  even  this  inadvert¬ 
ence  is  not  without  its  use  in  our  present  effort,  for  it  accentuates 
the  fact  that  each  one  of  us  has  some  taint  of  cupidity,  that  the 
sin  of  ax-arice  has  its  host  of  worshippers,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  teacher  who  has  not  at  least  one  little  axe  of  his  own 
to  grind.  Bitter  as  this  reflection  is,  still  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  knowledge  that  no  political  or  economic  system 
based  upon  the  scrapping  of  humanitarian  instincts  can  prevail 
even  in  our  imperfect  world.  It  may  be  idealism  or  mere  sordid 
expediency  which  will  call  a  halt,  but  in  certain  directions  the 
most  rabid  of  economists  will  find  that  their  juggernaut  car 
cannot  proceed  to  the  coldly  logical  conclusion. 

Labour  knows  nothing  of  economics  and  economists  know 
nothing  of  Labour.  As  a  consequence  the  industrial  affairs  of 
the  nation  are  either  stagnant  or  stormy.  Labour  is  eager  to 
explain  itself  and  to  learn.  Can  so  much  be  justly  said  on 
behalf  of  the  economists  ?  When  we  emerged  from  the  war 
Labour  was  led  to  believe  that  its  condition  would  be  much 
improved.  Perhaps  the  future  was  depicted  in  hues  more 
roseate  than  reasonable.  Or  perhaps  wisdom  after  the  event 
leads  us  to  sit  in  harsh  judgment  upon  well-meant  adumbration. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  Labour  and  every  other  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  has  undergone  a  series  of  rude  awakenings.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  the  working  classes  who  have,  or  who  honestly 
believe  they  have,  most  reason  to  fear  the  trend  of  events.  This 
is  because  every  definitely  industrial  suggestion  put  forward  by 
the  combination  of  economists  and  employers  seems  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  to  indicate  widespread  unemployment  in  the  not  very 
remote  future.  It  may  be  well  before  considering  that  state¬ 
ment  in  detail  to  point  out  that  Labour  considers,  not  without 
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some  show  of  reason,  that  the  science  of  Political  Economy  as 
preached  to-day  is  something  arranged  definitely  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  masters.  Do  our  economists  take  their  facts  from 
employers  or  from  employed?  To  which  class  do  they  explain 
their  reasoning?  On  the  other  hand,  British  Labour  of  to-day 
has,  and  need  have,  no  prouder  boast  than  this;  it  has  made 
consistent  effort  to  understand  and  to  bo  understood.  This 
brings  us  back  naturally  to  the  suggestion  of  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  cheap  sneer  at  “the  unemployment  bogey" 
defeats  its  own  end.  The  man  who  put  those  words  together 
has  never  been  unemployed  in  the  workman’s  sense,  moreover, 
such  a  phrase-maker  knows  nothing  of  unemployment.  Nor  will 
he  learn  anything  of  it  from  careful  study  of  Poor  Law  statistics. 
To  know  what  unemployment  can  be,  and  all  too  often  has  been, 
one  must  have  lived  in  a  tenement  house  on  a  workman’s  pay,  or 
without  it,  throughout  months  of  depression.  At  such  times  the 
unemployed  and  their  dependents  starve  or  accept  relief.  Sum 
the  figures  concerning  starvation  and  relief,  still  you  have  not 
come  near  to  gauging  the  matter.  The  charities  of  the  rich  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  charities  of  the  poor.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Will  a  man  eat  all  he  has  while  in  the  room 
above  or  below  there  is  slow  starvation  ? 

For,  roughly,  four  years  before  the  war  labourers  in  certain 
districts  in  the  richest  town  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
w’ere  deemed  (alike  by  their  masters  and  their  mates)  to  be  well 
off  if  they  earned  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  shillings  a 
week.  Yet  if  a  man  on  the  higher  rate  had  four  children  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  there  was  not  a  possible  twopence  a  day  for 
the  food  of  each  child,  however  carefully  the  wage  might  be 
managed. 

Unemployment,  then,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  bogey,  is  a 
very  real  menace,  lurking  in  Channel  Tunnel  schemes,  in 
suggestions  to  burn  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  in  the  encouragement 
given  to  women  to  enter  industries,  in  transport  co-ordination,  and 
in  the  employment  of  more  automatic  machinery  and  proposals  ol 
mass  production  generally. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  at  one  end  of  a  depressing  gamut  the 
practice  of  unreasonable  speeding  up,  and,  at  the  other,  an  un¬ 
principled  restriction  of  output.  Yet  neither  speeding  up  nor 
restricted  output  is  wholly  to  be  condemned.  Trade  Union 
tyranny  is  bad,  but  it  was  brought  into  being  by  something  pos¬ 
sibly  worse.  Has  that  something  worse  been  sw’ept  away?  Our 
daily  papers  are  at  constant  pains  to  tell  us  that  it  has.  But  the 
workman  who  reads  of  the  driving  out  of  the  old  bad  practices 
aJso  reads  of  the  new  proposals.  He  is  told  that  these  recon- 
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struction  schemes  are  endorsed  by  the  economists  who  have  the 
nation’s  welfare  at  heart.  But  the  suggestions  are  not  explained 
to  him  by  economists,  or  anyone  else.  We  have  had  unemploy¬ 
ment' in  the  past.  Any  unemployment  is  too  much  from  the 
workman’s  point  of  view ;  but  not  so  from  the  master’s.  The 
bricklayer’s  labourer  is  cheap  because  there  are  so  many  of  him. 
In  shipbuilding  and  engineering  “Captains  of  Industry”  have 
not  scrupled  to  assert  (in  the  bad  old  days  of  six  years  ago)  that 
they  regard  a  surplus  of  unemployed  Labour  as  necessary  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  their  industries — Labour  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  fluid. 

The  man  who  w’ill  not  lay  more  than  four  hundred  bricks  a 
day  is  stupidly  overdoing  what  was  originally  a  quite  reasonable 
practice.  When  masters  sought  to  induce  speeding  up,  before 
the  phrase  came  into  use,  by  secretly  bribing  one  or  two  men  of 
each  gang  to  work  “on  the  run,”  the  unbribed  were  quick  to 
detect  the  trick ;  and  thus  the  first  definite  Union  limitation  of 
output  came  into  being.  Quite  recently  in  this  and  many  other 
industries  English  employers  have  sought  to  attain  the  same  end 
by  statements  as  to  what  the  American  workman  does.  Such 
statements  are  not  usually  accepted  by  British  working  men ; 
partly  because  some  of  them  have  been  in  America  and  partly 
beause  some  American  workmen  have  come  to  this  country. 
The  employer  who  says,  or  prevails  upon  others  to  say,  that  there 
should  be  no  limit  to  production  either  does  not  mean  quite  what 
he  says  or  is  not  a  very  wise  person.  If  the  operative  being  paid 
by  the  hour  is  to  work  as  hard  as  he  possibly  can  throughout 
each  shift,  then  it  follows  that  he  must  so  gauge  his  effort  as 
to  collapse  at  his  bench  when  the  hooter  blows  for  “knocking 
off.”  If  this  idea  were  seriously  entertained  by  the  masters  it 
would  be  at  least  as  foolish  as  the  attitude  of  the  workman  who 
aims  at  doing  as  little  as  possible.  The  only  reasonable  policy 
for  everyone  concerned  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  fair 
day’s  work  means  something  between  the  utmost  and  the  least. 
Sensible  workmen  recognise  that  if  such  a  standard  can  be  fixed 
in  a  particular  trade  it  must  approximate  more  closely  to  the 
utmost  than  to  the  least.  To  persons  unaccustomed  to  factory 
routine,  and  even  to  some  masters,  it  may  still  seem  a  little 
absurd  to  insist  that  the  highest  possible  is  almost  invariably  un¬ 
attainable.  An  instance  can  be  recalled  where  a  workman  was 
accused  of  “  slacking.”  By  way  of  defence  he  asked  simply  that 
an  operation  might  be  timed  and  watched  by  his  superiors  from 
start  to  finish.  This  was  done,  and  the  forty  minutes  thus  taken 
were  deemed  to  have  been  fully  occupied.  The  man  was  then 
told  that  since  the  single  operation  took  forty  minutes  he  should 
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perform  it  twelve  times  in  eight  hours.  He  ventured  to  point 
out  that  while  many  men  can  run  a  mile  in  five  minutes  few 
could  negotiate  twelve  in  an  hour.  His  argument  was  not  liked 
by  Authority,  but  had  to  be  admitted.^ 

Here  again,  as  in  our  consideration  of  the  fear  of  unemploy, 
ment,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  persons  who 
blame  Labour  upon  any  count  whatsoever  are  often  overlooking 
some  point  which  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  working 
men.  The  point  overlooked  may  be  of  no  great  importance,  quite 
insufficient,  perhaps,  to  condone  the  practice  condemned,  vet 
such  omission  gives  the  workman  a  wea}K)n  which  he  may  use 
with  more  or  less  mischievous  effect.  As  a  striking  instance  of 
what  is  meant  in  this  connection,  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  in 
December,  1919,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  blamed  workers  for  stopping 
w’ork  over  punctually,  when,  by  continuing  for  but  a  few  minutes 
beyond  their  scheduled  time,  an  operation  or  a  journey  might  be 
completed.*  This  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  man  who  takes  or 
loses  one  minute  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  is  debited  with  at 
least  fifteen,  while  should  he  give  his  employer  fifteen  they  will 
not  count  as  even  one. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  errors  of  economists  and  educated 
persons  generally  concerning  Labour.  Now’  has  Labour  any 
sort  of  ground  for  venturing  to  dispute  w’ith  the  economists  upon 
points  which  are  essentially  within  the  province  of  the  economist 
w’hether  he  has  or  has  not  complete  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Labour  lives  and  w’orks? 

The  w’orld’s  food  supply  will  always  be  a  matter  of  grave 
importance.  Just  now  it  is  a  burning  question.  The  workman 
considers  it  not  merely  wrong  that  anyone  should  die  of  starva¬ 
tion,  but  he  goes  even  to  the  length  of  saying  that  there  should 
never  be  a  food  shortage.  The  economist  replies  by  making  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  teaching  of  ^lalthus,  and  considers  that  the  matter  is 
thus  settled.  A  few  days  ago,  chatting  w’ith  a  group  of  work¬ 
men,  the  present  writer  explained  the  facts  put  forward  by 
Malthus — addressing  his  friends  in  the  vernacular  and  avoiding 
reference  to  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression.  He  was 
disappointed ;  they  did  not  seem  to  understand.  Some  time  later 
one  of  them  came  to  him  and  propounded  a  question  :  “  That 
Methuselah  bloke,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  was  he  the  same 
joint  as  said  ‘  mostly  fools  ’?  ”*  To  understand  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  man  and  his  mates  it  may  be  w’ell  to  reflect  that  his 


(1)  Tho  present  writer  was  the  workman  concerned. 

(2)  Pall  Mall  Oazf'tte  Dec.  15,  1919. 

(3)  Is  apology  needed  here  T  Surely  any  tampering  with  such  a  gem  would 
be  sheer  vandalism  T 
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question  was  guided  by  knowledge  that  it  is  now  possible  to  see 
through  brick  walls,  to  fly  upside  dow'n,  and  to  communicate 
without  wires. 

Questions  concerning  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  enor¬ 
mously  increased  output  are  now  very  eagerly  discussed.  First, 
by  way  of  anticipating  a  not  impossible  confusion  of  thought, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  while  deliberately  restricted  output  is 
usually  a  mistaken  policy  or  even  an  act  of  immorality,  yet  the 
taking  of  steps  calculated  enormously  to  increase  output  is  quite 
a  different  matter,  which  the  workman  thinks  may  be  a  wrong  of 
at  least  equal  gravity.  This  latter  course,  mass  production  of  all 
kinds,  is  being  advocated  by  economists,  and  more  or  less  stub¬ 
bornly  resisted  by  workers.  The  economist  says  in  effect  :  “You 
men  should  accept  a  lower  rate  per  piece  (no  matter  whether  you 
are  paid  by  day  work  or  by  piece  work  rates,  that  does  not  affect 
the  issue  now).  Thus  you  will  secure  more  custom,  wider 
markets,  obtain  higher  wages,  and  buy  more  cheaply.”  The 
workman  admits,  to  clear  the  ground,  that  it  does  not  matter 
in  this  connection  which  system  of  payment,  piece  or  day  rate, 
is  adopted,  but  the  difficulty  for  him  remains,  will  it  be  wise  to 
help  in  the  adoption  of  schemes  which  depend  on  the  turning 
out  of  much  cheaply  that  more  may  jx)ssibly  be  sold.  Strip  the 
question  of  all  detail,  and  one  grisly  difficulty  confronts  us  :  will 
the  proposed  system  create  unemployment  or  will  it  not?  The 
workman  fears  it  will,  the  economist  asserts  it  will  not,  but  is 
very  reluctant  to  give  a  clear  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in 
him.  Meanwhile,  the  workman  is  being  called  many  things, 
none  of  which  are  complimentary,  because  he  will  not  accept  the 
bald  assertion.  The  Government,  our  newspapers,  educated  per¬ 
sons  generally,  all  insist  that  the  workman  is  quite  wrong  here. 
But  they  do  not  explain.  Instead  they  all  adopt  the  opposite 
course.  The  Government,  through  the  Post  Office  and  the  rail¬ 
ways,  seeking  to  increase  revenue,  puts  up  the  price  per  piece, 
and  appears  callous  concerning  any  possible  decrease  of  sales. 
Week  by  week  we  have  read  of  newspapers  increasing  their  price 
and  being  content  to  risk  smaller  circulation  as  a  consequence. 
Medical  men  and  lawyers  increase  their  fees,  and  seem  to  say, 
"We  do  not  want  more  clients.”  Government,  large  employers, 
and  educated  persons  generally  are  all  busy  putting  up  their 
prices  and  reducing  their  clientHe,  simultaneously  telling  Labour 
that  the  one  sound  policy  is  to  sell  at  low  prices  to  the  increased 
number  of  buyers  who  wall  thus  be  attracted.  What  is  Labour 
to  think  ? 

If  the  workman  is  told  that  the  wrong  policy  is  being  forced 
upon  educated  persons  by  Labour’s  repeated  demands  for  in- 
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creased  wages,  he  will  not  be  slow  to  reply  that  if  the  wage  of 
every  postal  \vorker  had  been  doubled,  still  this  would  not  justify 
the  doubling  of  postal  charges,  because,  as  he  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  told,  •"  labour  is  not  everything  in  production.”  To 
this  argument  the  workman  may  add  that  there  is  practically  no 
labour  employed  in  either  the  medical  or  the  legal  professions. 
If  now  the  economist  retort  that  it  is  not  exactly  wages  which 
have  forced  postal,  railway,  legal,  medical,  and  newspaper  charges 
up,  but  rather  the  general  cost  of  living.  Labour  will  probably 
want  to  know  wdiether  wages  are  all  that  go  to  make  up  the 
resultant  cost  of  living?  So  that  the  argument  has  returned  to 
the  point  whence  it  started — the  doubling  of  W’ages  should  not 
double  the  cost  of  the  finished  article. 

Pressed  to  explain  in  other  directions,  the  political  economist 
sometimes  advances  yet  another  tabloid  doctrine  :  “  Survival  of 
the  fittest.”  The  workman’s  reply  here  is  usually  terse  rather 
than  polite.  Possibly  he  may  refer  quite  bluntly  to  having  seen 
pigs  feeding  at  a  trough.  It  is  not  such  generalisations  as  these 
which  help  the  nation,  the  economist,  or  the  w'orkman.  The 
workman’s  main  difficulty  lies  in  that  he  wdshes  to  know'  where 
he  must  look  for  evidence  as  to  the  insatiability  of  markets ;  how, 
in  fact,  is  it  possible  to  assert  that  with  low’er  cost  of  production 
sales  will  so  increase  that  real  wages  per  man  having  undergone 
no  diminution  the  same  number  of  workers  w’ill  be  retained.  Will 
the  low'er  price  |>er  piece  return  profit  enough  to  allow'  the  present 
number  of  workers  to  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay?  When  an 
economist  asserts  in  the  public  Press  that  under  improved  condi¬ 
tions  one  man  should  do  as  much  as  one  hundred  now  accomplish, 
Labour  asks  what  will  become  of  the  ninety-nine  ?  When  the 
real  live  political  economist  can  be  found  and  induced  to  answer 
he  usually  harangues  his  hearers  upon  only  one  phase  of  the 
workman’s  main  difficulty,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  other. 
He  confines  himself,  in  fact,  to  explaining  either  how'  higher 
wages  may  be  possible  for  the  few',  or  how  the  industry  may 
employ  more  hands.  Labour  can  hardly  be  termed  greedy  for 
wanting  both  conditions  simultaneously. 

When  this  entire  question  of  wages  per  man  and  numbers  to 
be  employed  is  put  to  the  economist,  his  first  line  of  defence 
usually  shapes  itself  somewhat  on  this  wise  :  ”  If  a  manufac¬ 
turer  pays  ,£400  per  week  to  100  men  who  produce  1,000  articles, 
then  we  have  each  man  receiving  £4  for  turning  out  ten  articles. 
Therefore  8s.  is  the  labour  charge  on  each  article.  Now  suppose 
that  the  w’orkers  double  their  output  and  w’ages  are  raised  to  £600 
per  w'eek,  the  same  number  of  men  being  employed.  Wages 
are  thus  £6  per  man  (a  substantial  gain  to  the  workers),  and 
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2,000  articles  are  turned  out  at  a  total  wages  cost  of  6s.  each,  as 
against  the  previous  8s.,  so  that  the  manufacturer  paying  higher 
wages  can  yet  offer  his  goods  at  a  lower  price.” 

The  workman  sees  immediately  that  these  hypothetical  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  very  nice  indeed  for  everyone  in  that  particular 
shop.  The  economist  may  select  other  figures  to  work  upon, 

■  and  thus  outline  a  condition  of  things  which  would  be  still  more 
pleasant — in  that  particular  shop.  But  there  is  the  difficulty. 
Assume  the  new  state  to  have  materialised  in  any  shop  or 
factory,  and  at  once  the  workman  objects  that  the  increased  out¬ 
put  of  any  one  shop  tends  to  narrow  the  market  for  every  other 
shop  in  the  industry.  Here  the  economist  usually  abandons,  as 
it  were,  his  first  line  of  defence,  and,  going  outside  the  one 
industry,  tells  us  that  since  the  original  trade  is  now  run  on 
more  sound  economic  lines  the  nation  wull  be  in  a  better  position 
to  employ  any  men  wffio  may  have  been  crow’ded  out ;  that  the 
men  compelled  to  leave  the  first  trade  will  find  openings  in  other 
industries.  To  this  the  workman  objects  that  the  suggestion 
seems  to  be  that  the  bright  new  conditions  are  to  apply  to  all 
industries,  not  merely  to  the  favoured  few,  that,  in  fact,  men 
leaving  one  trade  to  seek  work  in  another  wull  be  met  by  the 
men  leaving  that  other  already  improved  industry.  In  such  dis¬ 
cussions  the  workman  is  as  a  rule  too  good  a  sportsman  to  insist 
that  he  wdio  has  spent  many  years  as,  let  us  say,  a  comb  maker 
i  would  not  be  of  much  immediate  use  in  the  boot  trade,  even  if 
i  the  boot  trade  w^ere  not  already  upon  the  better  economic  basis, 
employing  less  labour  to  produce  more. 

Alternatively  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  political  economist  to 
=  adduce  certain  concrete  instances,  referring  to  what  has  already 

■  been  done  in  some  industries.  A  favourite  case  in  point  is  that 
=  of  our  cotton  manufacture.  Economists  contend  that  the  intro- 
!  duction  of  machinery  here  enormously  increased  the  number  of 

■  hands  employed.  The  workman  admits  the  growth  of  the  in- 
i  dustry,  pointing  out,  however,  that  two  important  factors  have 
!  been  overlooked.  First,  the  climate  of  Lancashire  is  ideal  for  the 
\  industry,  and  prevails  nowhere  else  in  the  w'orld.  Next,  when 

machinery  was  being  introduced  into  the  weaving  sheds  so,  too, 
\  was  machinery  being  applied  to  transport.  The  sudden  cheapen- 
!  ing  of  goods  synchronised  with  the  new  possibilities  of  delivery 
in  markets  hitherto  inaccessible.  Something  was  at  work  to 
I  foster  development  besides  the  introduction  of  machinery  directly 
applied  to  production.  Looked  at  in  another  w^ay,  the  quaint 
thing  is  that  the  very  forces  which  appeared  to  upset  the  teaching 
of  Mai  thus  w’ere  at  the  same  time  w'orking  to  make  the  opera¬ 
tive’s  doubts  seem  foolish.  Had  the  climate  of  Lancashire  re- 
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mained  as  we  know  it,  and  transport  developed  as  we  have  seen 
without  the  application  of  machinery  to  cotton  manufacture  who 
shall  say  whether  short  time  in  the  mills  would  be  so  frequently 
heard  of? 

liecently  the  economist  has  taken  to  adducing  the  instance  of 
one  particular  firm  in  one  particular  trade — the  Ford  Motor  Co 
“Here,”  says  the  advocate  of  mass  production,  “is  a  splendid* 
instance  of  what  can  be  done.  And  no  man  employed  by  the 
firm  receives  less  than  a  pound  a  day.”  To  this  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  workman  opjioses  the  contention  that  probably  if  to-morrow 
one  margarine  factory  or  one  boot  factory  adopted  similar  methods 
they,  too,  would  reap  a  very  rich  harvest  for  shareholders  and 
workmen  alike.  But  if  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  margarine 
or  boot  factory  followed  suit,  what  would  be  the  position?  The 
pioneer  firm  would  probably  lose  much  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  its  ix)sition  of  splendid  isolation.  The  crux  of  the  entire 
problem  as  regards  much  increased  output  made  possible  by 
mechanical  means  seems  to  lie  in  that.  The  firm  which  first 
cuts  the  price  scores  initially,  possibly  without  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  other  firms  in  the  same  industry  come  into 
line  the  advantage  of  the  wider  market  is  divided  up.  Moreover, 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  point  of  introducing  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  is  “labour  saving.”  If  the  saving  of  labour 
can  be  effected  where  there  is  already  too  much  unemployment 
without  creating  further  unemployment  the  workman  wants  to 
know  how’  it  is  to  be  done.  He  is  not  satisfied  concerning  the 
boundless  markets  which  appear  essential  to  all  schemes  of 
reconstruction. 

Labour’s  attitude  upon  the  whole  question  of  production  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  way  :  The  sensible  workman  does  not  advo¬ 
cate  deliberate  or  unreasonable  restriction  of  output,  though  he 
would  insist  that  no  man  can  work  at  his  own  utmost  pace  for 
a  period  of  hours  on  end,  and  that  in  certain  special  cases  the 
pace  of  a  group  must  be  that  of  the  slowest.  It  is  a  recog¬ 
nised  fact  that  the  speed  of  a  marching  army  is  ever  that  of  the 
slowest.  When  it  is  suggested  that  output  should  be  much  in¬ 
creased  by  the  introduction  of  means  more  or  less  novel  and 
artificial  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  had  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  past,  and  that  unemployment  is  not  merely  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  certain  workmen  and  their  families,  it  is  also  a  great  strain 
u|X)n  their  neighbours  who  are  in  work,  and  will,  moreover, 
always  be  a  menace  to  the  entire  community,  for  even  though 
Bolshevism  or  anything  akin  may  not  result,  yet  the  retention 
of  C3  conditions  in  a  nation  is  not  good  for  that  nation.  The 
ixilitical  economists  may  (they  certainly  should)  be  right  in  their 
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contention  that  unemployment  will  not  be  created  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes.  But  their  contention  is  directly  opposed  to  all 
that  the  workman  can  deduce  from  his  experience.  If  the  work¬ 
man’s  deductions  are  incorrect  then  it  is  for  the  employer  and 
the  economist  to  explain  matters  to  him.  And  the  best  explana¬ 
tion  would  be  proof  of  the  advocate’s  own  faith. 

Fortunately  the  argument  that  unemployment  wdll  not  be 
created  is  capable  of  very  simple  corroboration  which  would  imme¬ 
diately  satisfy  the  working  classes.  But  this  useful  evidence  will 
not  be  found  in  the  doings  of  any  pioneer  firm  in  any  industry. 

If  in  any  trade  or  industry  it  is  sought  to  introduce  machinery,  or 
methods,  or  both,  which  w’ill  enable  one  man  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  was  formerly  the  work  of  ten,  then  let  the  masters  in 
making  their  proposal  insure  all  their  workmen  against  unem¬ 
ployment.  If  the  masters  and  their  allies,  the  economists,  are 
right,  and  unemployment  is  not  likely  to  be  created,  then  an 
insurance  scheme  actuarially  sound  will  not  cost  much.  State 
insurance  is  not  suggested  here  because  we  already  know  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  in  practice.  If  the  masters  are 
sure  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  under  mass  production  and 
similar  schemes,  then  their  course  is  simple,  let  them  back  their 
opinion,  thus  safeguarding  and  convincing  their  workers  at  an 
outlay  which,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  optimist  prognostica¬ 
tions,  will  easily  be  recovered. 

x\part  from  any  such  scheme  as  that  just  suggested,  there  is 
one  and  only  one  direction  in  which  the  workers  are  prepared  to 
welcome  the  notion  of  greatly  increased  production.  That  is  in 
matters  of  food  raising.  We  have  both  land  and  labour  which 
are  not  being  made  use  of.  As  we  approach  the  Autumn  of  1920 
we  hear  dark  hints  of  food  shortage.  Eoumania  will  have  no 
wheat  to  export,  while  the  Argentine  has  recently  prohibited  such 
export.  Working  men  are  saying  to-day  that,  should  there  be 
any  shortage,  someone  in  authority  must  have  blundered  very 
seriously.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  the  proclamation  of 
Armistice.  Throughout  all  that  period  there  has  been  land  to 
spare,  while  for  the  last  eighteen  months  at  least  there  has  been 
too  much  unemployment. 

Having  its  origin  perhaps  in  a  joke,  there  is  now  a  catch  phrase 
to  be  heard  among  educated  people,  which  runs:  “I  ’ates 
Labour.”  If  we  look  below'  the  surface  here  we  are  led  to  con¬ 
clude  the  real  meaning  is  that  members  of  the  upper  and  middle 
class  dislike  the  changes  which  appear  to  be  coming  into  being  as 
the  result  of  Labour’s  demands.  While  this  attitude  is  easy  to 
understand,  yet  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  whether  the 
community  as  a  whole  w'ould  not  find  a  great  deal  to  ”  ’ate  ”  if 
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economists  and  employers  were  permitted  to  do  as  they  please 
with  Labour  without  having  first  made  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  clear  to  Labour. 

The  working  classes  admit  their  ignorance  of  economic  science 
but  consider  that  they  may  with  some  show  of  reason  doubt  the 
conclusions  of  economists  because  explanations  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  because  economists  disagree  among  themselves,  and 
because  economists  arc  better  acquainted  with  the  masters’  view- 
point  and  conditions  of  life  than  with  those  of  the  men. 

When  proposals  of  more  production,  mass  production,  and 
labour-saving  are  mooted  by  economists  and  employers  the  work¬ 
men  are  alarmed,  for  they  know  better  than  either  economists  or 
employers  what  unemployment  has  been  and  can  be. 

The  workman  regards  the  suggestion  of  less  payment  per  piece 
pnxlucing  more  wages  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  conjuring 
trick,  and  contends  that  educated  persons  are  adopting  the  oppo¬ 
site  policy  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  If  the  economists 
will  not  explain  how  the  trick  works  there  remains  but  one  way 
of  convincing  the  men.  Masters  must  back  their  avowed  opinion 
by  insuring  the  workmen  against  unemployment. 

Howard  Little. 
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During  the  last  two  or  three  months  there  has  been  much  further 
discussion  of  the  important  Near  East  and  Middle  East  questions, 
fresh  point  being  given  to  it  by  the  signing  of  the  Peace  by 
Turkey,  by  the  allocation  of  the  Mandates  and  the  consequent 
action  of  the  Powers  chiefly  interested  wdth  regard  to  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  by  the  troubles,  disorders,  and 
fighting  taking  place  in  Asia  Minor,  Caucasia,  and  Persia. 
Mesopotamia  in  particular  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  debate, 
which  has  been  intensified  by  the  seriously  disturbed  condition 
of  that  country,  as  shown  in  a  succession  of  War  Office  com¬ 
muniques  telling  of  risings,  sieges,  murders,  and  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  hostility  to  the  Mandatory  Power.  The  Bolshevist 
descent  from  Baku  to  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  and  other  Bolshevist 
operations  in  the  same  region  had  brought  Persia  again  into 
prominence,  but  for  the  moment  the  course  of  events  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  overshadows  the  situation  in  Persia,  w'hich,  however,  has 
not  ceased  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  main  factor  in 
the  general  position  of  affairs  in  the  Middle  East.  Of  course, 
British  responsibility  for  Mesopotamia  stands  on  a  different 
footing  altogether  from  that  for  Persia,  but  it  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  that  British  policy  practically  looks  on  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  as  forming  in  effect  a  unit,  and  must,  as  things  are,  continue 
to  do  so.  This  bracketing  of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  was  very 
noticeable  in  recent  statements  in  Parliament  respecting  the 
disposition  of  the  British  forces  and  the  expenditure  involved. 
A  legacy  of  the  Great  War,  the  idea  of  this  conjunction  is 
becoming  familiar,  and  already  we  speak  of  “our  troops  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Persia”  without  being  conscious  of  anything  novel 
or  surprising,  and  similarly  we  speak  of  “our  expenditure  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia.”  It  is  possible  to  represent  the  com¬ 
bination  as  merely  accidental  and  as  probably  of  very  temporary 
duration,  but  keeping  in  mind  British  policy  as  necessarily  shaped 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  inside  and  immediately  outside 
tbe  regions  concerned  during  and  since  the  war,  it  may  perhaps 
more  accurately  be  described  as  inevitable  and  as  likely  to  persist 
50  long  as  these  circumstances  exercise,  as  they  do  exercise,  a 
dominating  influence. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  Review  the  writer  endeavoured  to 
consider,  carefully  and  impartially,  these  circumstances  in  their 
wious  aspects  and  to  face  the  facts,  the  more  recent  articles 
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being  that  on  “The  Arab  Question,”  which  api>eared  in  the 
February  number,  and  that  on  “The  Middle  East,”  which  was 
published  in  the  May  number,  both  of  this  year.  After  noticing 
what  was  happening  throughout  the  Middle  East  generally,  the 
latter  article  dealt  chiefly  wdth  Syria,  in  w'hich  a  new  and  critical 
situation  had  been  created  by  the  proceedings  of  what  was  termed 
a  Pan-Syrian  Congress  that  had  met  in  Damascus  and  had  pro- 
claimed  the  independence  of  the  country  under  the  kingship  of 
the  Emir  Fcisal.  The  writer  pointed  out  that  France  was 
unlikely  to  accept  this  action  of  the  Congress,  and  noted  that 
the  long  delay  of  the  Peace  Conferees  in  reaching  a  decision  as 
to  the  settlement  with  Turkey  had  been  most  unfortunate.  That 
decision  was  not  come  to  till  the  meeting  of  the  Premiers  at 
San  Pemo,  and  by  that  time  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since 
the  Armistice  had  been  granted  to  the  Turks.  In  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  23rd  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
asserted  that  the  long  delay  in  settling  with  Turkey  was  “entirek 
attributable”  (Times  report)  to  the  request  of  the  United  States 
that  discussion  of  the  Turkish  Treaty  should  be  deferred  until  it 
saw  its  way  to  participate.  The  United  States  did  not  see  its 
way,  and  the  Prime  Minister  rightly  characterised  the  delay  as 
costly.  For  things  happened,  criticism  was  provoked,  ill-feeling 
was  engendered,  and  partisans  and  propagandists  of  all  sorts 
had  ample  opportunities  to  disseminate  their  ideas  and  doctrines, 
opjxrrtunities  of  w’hich  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves, 
In  this  period  of  uncertainty  and  drift  broad  aspects  of  policy  for 
the  Near  and  the  Middle  East  w^ere  lost  sight  of  in  the  West, 
whose  statesmen  subordinated  nearly  everything,  no  doubt  natur¬ 
ally  enough,  to  finding  solutions  of  their  own  more  pressing 
problems,  and  decided  steps,  which  would  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  take  under  the  tremendous  shock  of  the  war  and 
its  termination,  were  not  taken. 

For  about  a  year  the  British  w'ere  in  military  occupation  of  the 
Turkish  Middle  East,  which  was  and  is  predominantly  Arab, 
and  then  an  arrangement  was  made  with  France  by  which  she 
entered  into  military  occupation  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  the  British 
remaining  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  An  exception  to  this 
statement  was  presented  by  Eastern  Syria — the  tract  of  territory 
which  included  the  cities  of  Aleppo,  Homs,  Hama,  and  Damascus 
in  an  Arab  administration,  under  Feisal,  set  up  in  the  course 
of  Lord  Allenby’s  victories.  As  the  months  w-ent  past  and  theii 
political  destiny  remained  undecided  by  the  Western  arbiters, 
the  Arabs  grew  impatient  and  restive.  Damascus  wms  the  centre 
of  an  intensive  Pan-.\rab  agitation  which  had  its  first  striking 
outcome  in  the  Syrian  Congress  and  its  challenging  doings,  hot 
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i  ,vhich  was  also  stirring  up  strife  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  now 
i  evident  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  two  Powers  interested, 

^  that  something  had  to  be  done  and  done  quickly ;  the  terms  of 
I  the  Treaty  with  Turkey  had  to  be  settled,  and  settled  they  were, 

I  without  American  assistance.  “The  moment  the  terms  were 
;  settled,”  said  ]\Ir.  Lloyd  George,  “and  the  moment  we  sent  those 
-  terms  to  Turkey,  and  decided  definitely  who  the  Mandatory  Power 
I  should  be,  we  immediately  acted  upon  the  declaration  of  Novem- 
'  ber,  1918.”  He  was  speaking  about  Mesopotamia,  but  his 
,  remarks  also  covered  Syria  and  Palestine.  What  was  the  declara¬ 
tion  to  which  he  referred  ?  Sometimes  called  the  Charter  of  the 
Arabs,  it  is  of  first-class  imix)rtance.  It  was  published  after 
;  Turkey  had  been  granted  the  armistice,  and  on  the  very  eve  of 
I  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  with  Germany.  It  w’as  an  official 
!  declaration  of  the  French  and  British  Governments,  who  doubt- 
j  less  had  both  given  it  the  most  careful  consideration.  More  than 
'  that,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  “  documents  in  the  case  ”  which 
^  isopen  to  everybody;  there  may  be  others  shortly,  for  Feisal, 

:  in  a  recent  interview  given  in  Milan  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
I  Morning  Post,  and  published  in  that  newspaper  on  September  6th, 

■  said  that  he  w'ould  soon  issue  a  statement  containing  all  the 
pledges  given  by  the  British  Government  to  King  Hussein  (of 
I  the  Hedjaz),  the  Arab  people,  and  himself. 

The  declaration  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  appeared  in 
the  British  Press  on  November  8th,  1918.  It  stated  that  the 
object  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  prosecuting  the  w^ar  in  the 
East  was  the  complete  and  definitive  emancipation  of  the  peoples 
which  had  so  long  been  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  estab- 
I  lishment  of  governments  and  national  administrations  deriving 
their  authority  from  the  initiative  and  free  choice  of  the  local 
populations.  Both  the  British  and  French  Governments  clearly 
announced  that  it  was  their  intention  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
formation  of  indigenous  governments  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  to  recognise  such  governments  as  soon  as  they  were  actually 
established — a  phrase,  this  last,  which  w’as  susceptible  of  some 
*  difference  of  interpretation.  Finally  the  two  Allied  Governments 
declared,  in  resounding  sentences;  that  their  policy  regarding 
:  these  liberated  lands  was  to  secure  impartial  and  equal  justice 
for  all,  to  facilitate  the  economic  development  of  these  regions 
by  inspiring  and  encouraging  local  action,  to  favour  the  diffusion 
[  of  education,  and  to  put  an  end  to  dissensions  which  had  too 
long  been  exploited  by  the  Turks  for  their  own  advantage — an 
admirable  programme,  but  one  most  of  which  was,  and  it  may 
be  added  is,  in  Arab  conditions  not  precisely  easy  of  being  carried 
out  in  any  short  space  of  time.  As  reached  at  San  Eemo,  the 
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settlement  in  the  Middle  East  of  what  had  belonged  to  the  fallen 
Turkish  Empire  was  in  consonance  with  the  official  declaration 
qualified,  however,  first  by  the  famous  Balfour  letter  promising 
a  National  Home  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  a  country  which 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  claimed  by  the  Pan-Syrian  Congress 
as  Arab,  and  secondly  by  certain  agreements  entered  into  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  some  of  the  Arab  leaders  that  in  fact 
affected  the  whole  situation.  To  France  was  assigned  the  Man¬ 
date  for  Syria,  to  Great  Britain  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  and 
the  Mandate  for  Mesoixitamia.  During  the  interval  between  the 
publication  of  the  declaration  and  the  announcement  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  the  charge  was  made  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  denied 
it.  The  debate  in  the  House  on  that  occasion  was  on  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  he  maintained  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
suggestion  that  the  Government  had  at  last  returned  to  its 
original  intentions  with  respect  to  that  country.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  said,  had  never  departed  from  them,  but  had  been 
unable  to  act  upon  them  until  the  Mandate  had  been  given,  when 
it  took  action  at  once. 

Before  considering  this  action  it  is  pertinent  to  note  the  action 
taken  by  France  with  respect  to  East  Syria,  and  by  the  British 
with  regard  to  Palestine,  after  the  San  Remo  decision,  for  both 
regions  were  and  are  affected  by  the  Pan-Arab  movement,  just 
as  Mesopotamia  has  been  and  is.  General  Gouraud,  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Levant,  had  told  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Syrian  coast,  over  which  he  exercised  almost 
complete  control  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  military 
occupation,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  authorisation  of  the  Peace 
Conference  the  proceedings  of  the  Pan-Syrian  Congress  of 
Damascus  must  be  deemed  of  no  force  because  they  w’ere  illegal. 
The  San  Remo  meeting  ignored  the  Pan-Syrian  Congress  with 
its  proclamation  of  independence  under  the  kingship  of  Feisal, 
and  definitely  gave  to  France  the  Mandate  for  Syria,  which 
meant  all  Syria  north  of  a  line  drawn  a  short  distance  above 
Haifa,  the  line  being  the  boundary  of .  Palestine  on  that  side. 
Without  going  into  details,  some  of  which  are  still  rather  obscure, 
of  all  that  occurred  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs,  the  upshot 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Mandate  has  been  the  occupation  of 
Damascus  by  Gouraud,  the  fall  of  Feisal  and  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Arab  administration  more  directly 
responsive  to  P’rench  ideas,  while,  almost  simultaneously,  the 
Lebanon  has  been  constituted  a  separate  State,  the  Grand  Liban, 
with  a  larger  area  than  was  covered  by  the  former  Turkish 
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saujak  of  the  same  name,  and  with  ports  at  Be)n'out  and  Tripoli. 
For  taking  up  her  Mandate  France  had  given  Gouraud  a  force 
of  about  80,000  men,  and  in  presence  of  this  army  serious 
opposition  ceased,  but  the  collapse  of  the  Feisal  administration 
came  about  so  quickly  as  to  indicate  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
State  which  had  been  brought  into  being.  It  remains,  however, 
to  be  seen  whether  Gouraud,  who  has  an  able  collaborator  in 
M.  Eobert  de  Caix,  will  deal  with  East  Syria  as  a  single  political 
entity,  or  think  it  better  to  split  it  up  into  four  separate  States, 
each  of  which  will  be  grouped  around  one  of  the  four  Arab 
cities.  That  France  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  the  Arabs 
who  are  under  her  Mandate  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  she  has 
had  considerable  experience  elsewhere  in  handling  Arab  popula¬ 
tions  which  will  serve  her  in  good  stead.  Her  programme  is 
outlined  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  Temps  : — 

“Une  politique  sage  et  liberals  doit  nous  permettre  b,  bref  delai  de  retirer 
de  Syrie  la  plupart  des  forces  d ’occupation  franqaises,  et  de  les  remplacer  par 
des  milices  ou  une  gendarmerie  locale.  De  meme  elle  doit  mettre  fin  aux 
erreurs  d’adniinistration  directe  qui  furent  commises  au  ddbut  par  des  agents 
civils  ou  militaires  trop  zdlds.  Notre  role  doit  n’etre  dans  le  Levant  que 
celui  d’un  conseille  qui  abstienno  soigneusement  d ’inter venir  dans  le  ddtail 
des  affaires  militaires  ou  administratives.  C’est  cette  condition  seulement 
que  la  Syrie  sera  pour  la  France  un  appoint,  et  non  un  poids.” 

Touching  Palestine,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  British 
Government,  after  the  allocation  of  the  Mandate,  made  what  has 
every  appearance  of  being  an  excellent  start  in  the  appointment 
or  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  as  High  Commissioner.  The  fear  that 
his  being  a  Jew  and  a  Zionist  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  success 
seems  to  be  groundless.  Broad  principles  of  policy  have  been 
marked  out  for  him,  and  though  difficulties  as  regards  details 
are  certain  to  arise,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  insuperable.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land  early  in  July  he  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  the  name  of  King  George,  telling  the  Palestinians  that 
the  business  of  Great  Britain  was  to  ensure  the  peaceful  and 
prosperous  development  of  their  country  under  a  wise  and  liberal 
administration,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  Mandatory  Power  would 
be  discharged  with  absolute  impartiality,  the  rights  of  every  race 
and  every  creed  being  respected.  Referring  to  the  decision  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  that  measures  were  to  be 
adopted  for  the  gradual  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National 
Home  for  the  Jewish  people,  the  proclamation  went  on  to  state 
that  these  measures  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  civil  or 
religious  rights  or  diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  land.  In  a  speech  delivered  after  the  reading  of  the 
proclamation  the  High  Commissioner  declared  that  Great  Britain 
asked  for  no  privileges  for  herself,  would  draw  no  tribute  to  swell 
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her  own  revenues,  and  that  the  taxes  paid  hy  the  people  would 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  announced  that  a 
small  Advisory  Council  w'ould  be  appointed,  consisting  mainlv 
of  officials  of  the  Government,  but  also  including  ten  unofficial 
members  chosen  from  various  sections  of  the  community.  “  Such 
has  been,”  he  remarked,  ‘‘in  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  self-governing  institutions.” 
He  promised  that  when  the  Mandate  has  passed  through  its  final 
stages,  i.e.,  when  its  terms  have  been  approved  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Civil  Service  of  Palestine  will  be  placed  on  a 
l'>ermanent  footing,  with  security  of  employment,  subject  to 
efficiency  and  good  conduct,  and  with  pension  rights  for  its 
officers.  Naturally  the  higher  officers  wdll  at  first  be  British, 
w'ho  wdll  be  replaced  by  Palestinians  when  they  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  trained ;  but  the  lower  ranks  will  be  open  to  all  Pales¬ 
tinians  irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  has 
been  received  very  well,  and  most  reports  agree  as  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country.  It  is  good  supplementary  evidence  of 
his  success  that  the  Arabs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  who 
were  temporarily  under  the  Feisal  administration,  but  are  not 
within  the  French  zone,  have  requested  him  to  help  them  to 
form  a  Government  for  themselves,  and  that,  having  consented 
to  do  so,  he  is  sending  a  small  number  of  qualified  political  officers 
to  advise  and  guide  them.  This  little  Trans- Jordan  State  is  to 
he  independent  of  Palestine,  but  the  economic  bonds  between 
them  are  strong. 

After  the  allocation  of  the  Mandate  for  Mesopotamia,  the 
British  Government,  by  the  Acting  Civil  Commissioner  in  that 
country,  made  on  June  20th  an  announcement  at  Baghdad  of  its 
IKjlicy.  It  was  stated  in  this  that  Great  Britain,  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  Mandate,  anticipated  that  the  Mandate  would 
(1)  constitute  Mesopotamia  as  an  independent  State  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  subject  to  the  Mandate 
to  Great  Britain ;  (2)  lay  on  the  British  Government  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  external 
security ;  and  (3)  require  that  Government  to  formulate  an 
Organic  Law,  to  be  framed  in  consultation  w'ith  the  people  of 
Me.sopotamia,  and  w’ith  due  regard  to  the  rights,  wishes,  and 
interests  of  all  the  communities  of  the  country.  Further,  the 
Mandate  w'as  to  contain  provisions  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  Mesopotamia  as  a  self-governing  State  until  such  time  as  it 
could  stand  by  itself,  when  the  Mandate  would  cease  to  operate. 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  British  Government  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  inception  of  this  task  to  Sir  Percy  Cox,  who  would  be 
authorised  to  call  into  being,  as  provisional  bodies,  a  Council  of 
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I  gtjte  under  an  Arab  President  and  a  General  Elective  Assembly 
!  representative  of,  and  freely  selected  by  vote  by,  the  population 
i  of  Mesopotamia.  Sir  Percy’s  special  duty  would  be  to  prepare, 
in  consultation  with  the  General  Elective  Assembly,  the  per¬ 
manent  Organic  Law,  by  which  term  was  meant  a  Constitution. 
Before  the  announcement  w'as  made  Sir  Percy  had  relinquished 
his  post  as  Minister  at  Tehran,  and  he  was  in  Baghdad  when  it 
was  made,  but  his  presence  there  was  only  with  the  object  of 
his  becoming  acquainted  at  first  h'and  with  what  changes  the 
situation  in  Mesopotamia  had  undergone  since  he  had  left  it  to 
go  to  Persia,  and  hence  of  being  in  a  more  favourable  position 
to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Government  in  London,  whither 
he  was  going  immediately. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  the  announcement  at  Baghdad  to 
delimit  the  frontiers  of  Mesopotamia,  but  from  the  debates  and 
answers  to  questions  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  from  what  was 
said  in  the  French  Chamber,  it  appears  to  be  settled  that  the 
new  State  is  to  consist  of  the  three  former  Turkish  vilayets  of 
Basra,  Baghdad,  and  Mosul.  France  is  to  be  compensated  for 
losing  Mosul,  which  w'as  placed  in  her  sphere  by  the  Sykes-Picot 
.\greement,  by  receiving  25  per  cent,  of  tbe  oil  of  Mesoix)tamia, 
and  not  of  Mosul  alone.  Should  the  oil  deposits  prove  as  valu¬ 
able  as  they  are  believed  to  be  by  experts,  France,  free  from  all 
the  cost  and  the  other  burdens  of  administration,  may  well  con¬ 
gratulate  herself  on  having  concluded  an  excellent  bargain. 
.\lternatively,  if  the  oil  deposits  turn  out  not  to  be  valuable,  she 
may  felicitate  herself  on  not  being  called  on  to  administer  a  tract 
of  country  which  really  forms  an  integral  part  of  that  lying  south 
of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  correct  in 
saying  that  the  three  vilayets  form  essentially  a  unit  racially, 
commercially,  and  strategically.  Though  there  are  Kurds  in  the 
north  and  north-east,  the  mass  of  the  population  is  Arab.  No 
political  unity,  however,  exists  among  the  tribes.  No  tribe 
emerges  as  of  commanding  importance,  no  Emir  or  prince,  native 
to  the  soil,  as  of  preponderant  influence.  (The  Emir  Abdulla, 
whom  some  Mesopotamian  notables,  meeting  in  Damascus,  at  the 
time  of  the  Pan-Syrian  Congress,  elected  “King  of  Irak,”  is  an 
Arab  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  his  partisans  came  chiefly  from 
Baghdad.)  There  is  a  religious  cleavage,  for  the  south  is  Shia, 
the  north  Sunni  Mahomedan.  Yet  in  many  things  the  Arabs, 
whether  of  Basra,  Baghdad,  or  Mosul,  are  as  one.  When  the 
troubles  and  disorders  in  Mesopotamia  have  been  composed,  the 
high  effort  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Mandate  will  be  to  unite 
and  nationalise  the  tribes — a  difficult  undertaking  enough,  but 
one  which  would  be  still  harder  had  Mosul  been  placed  outside 
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the  Mandate ;  if  France  had  been  given  the  Mandate  for  Mosul 
she  would  have  found  herself  in  a  similar  predicament,  for  there 
is  no  real  dividing-line  between  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  The  ques- 
tion  whether  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  interest  herself 
only  in  the  Basra  vilayet  or  in  the  three  vilayets  together  would 
appear  to  be  settled  finally  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Mandate 
for  all  Mesopotamia  by  the  Government,  Likewise,  any  further 
controversy  as  to  whether  Mesopotamia  will  or  will  not  be  a 
“  paying  proposition  ”  would  seem  to  be  otiose. 

To  carry  out  the  Mandate,  the  precise  terms  of  which  have 
still  to  be  decided,  is  Great  Britain’s  business.  Prior  to  the 
allocation  of  the  Mandate  and  the  present  disturbances,  the  public 
had  an  impression  that,  speaking  generally,  the  situation  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  was  good,  and  that  the  Mesopotamians  would  co-operate 
with  goodwill  in  the  British  plans  for  their  benefit.  There  had 
been  trouble  with  the  Kurds,  but  it  had  not  been  very  serious. 
There  had  been  some  fighting  in  the  first  half  of  this  year— in 
January  at  Abu  Kemal  and  in  June  at  Tel  Afar,  while  in  May 
a  train  had  been  WTecked  by  Arabs  on  the  railway  from  Baghdad 
to  Kalaat  Shergat,  in  the  direction  of  Mosul,  but  no  particular 
significance  was  attached  apparently  to  these  occurrences.  It 
was  not  till  w^ell  into  July  that  it  w^as  8usi:>ected,  as  communique 
after  communique  was  published,  that  all  was  not  well,  and  that 
Mesopotamia  might  prove  a  much  more  difficult  affair  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Yet  a  very  definite  w'arning  had  been  given. 

In  March  last  there  w^as  made  public  a  despatch  of  General 
Sir  George  MacMunn,  dated  November  12th,  1919,  and  written 
in  Baghdad,  where  he  w^as  then  in  Chief  Command  of  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  Expeditionary  Force.  In  this  despatch  Sir  Geoi^e 
observed  first  of  all  that  the  months  immediately  following  the 
Armistice  had  been  given  over  to  demobilising  troops  surplus  to 
the  force  considered  necessary  for  the  Army  of  Occupation,  and 
to  reducing  all  auxiliary  services.  During  that  period  there  were 
no  disturbances  in  the  country.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  de¬ 
mobilisation  was  excessive,  for  he  w’ent  on  to  point  out  that  the 
long  delay  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  future  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  which  originally  had  looked  to  an  effective  British 
control  as  certain  and  immediate,  had  had  a  bad  effect.  The  pitch 
had  been  queered  by  Pan-Arab  enthusiasts,  Pan-Islam  and  Pan- 
Turk  propaganda,  the  activities  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  and  the  approach  of  Bolshevism  to  Persia.  Intrigue 
of  every  kind  was  rife  and  there  w’ere  disturbing  rumours.  Sir 
George  declared  that  after  making  a  survey' of  the  situation  he 
was  much  struck  with  “  volcanic  ”  possibilities  in  Mesopotamia 
owing  to  Mahomedan  unrest  in  Egypt  and  India,  the  spread  of 
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the  new  Wahabi  movement  in  Arabia,  the  unrest  among  the 
Kurds,  tlie  Pan-Arab  intrigue,  and  the  large  number  of  well- 
armed  tribes  between  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  on 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  In  the  article  on  “The  Middle 
East”  which  api-Kjared  in  the  Fortnightly  for  May,  the  writer 
commented  on  what  MacMunn  said  as  being  a  “  notable  summary 
of  the  disturbing  and,  indeed,  disruptive  forces  at  work  in  the 
Land  between  the  Rivers.”  Since  the  General’s  despatch  was 
uTitten  some  at  least  of  these  forces  have  grown  stronger  or  more 
aggressive.  For  one  thing,  the  Bolshevists  have  done  much  more 
than  make  an  approach  towards  Persia ;  they  have  invaded  that 
country.  For  another  thing,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  there  is  truth  in  the  reports  that  much  of  the  present  trouble 
in  Mesopotamia  is  due  to  direct  Bolshevist  inspiration.  Besides, 
the  Bolshevists,  since  the  British  withdrawal  from  Batum,  have 
reduced  Caucasia  to  chaos,  and  this  reacts  on  both  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia. 

It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  British  Government  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  outbreaks  in  Mesopotamia.  Things  had 
seemed  to  be  going  well  there.  Much  had  been  done  by  the 
British  administrators  for  the  material  improvement  of  the 
country— no  doubt  of  that  whatever.  Something  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  educating  the  population  in  self-government.  As 
liord  Curzon  stated,  every  effort  was  made  by  these  administrators 
to  interest,  consult,  and  galvanise  into  political  activity  their 
charges.  Municipal  and  divisional  councils  had  been  established, 
and  Councils  of  Notables,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
form  of  representative  institution,  were  started.  It  is  probable 
that  the  process  of  political  education  w^ent  too  fast,  and  that 
there  was  too  much  zeal,  but  at  the  moment  Lord  Curzon’s 
description  of  Mesopotamia  as  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  strife 
appeared  to  he  justified,  and  few  could  have  imagined  that  it 
was  so  soon  to  be  falsified.  It  was  not  because  the  British  had 
not  kept  faith  with  the  people ;  they  had  tried  to  do  too  much 
for  them  rather  than  too  little.  The  causa  causans  may  be  found 
in  the  absence  during  1919  and  1920  of  that  “effective  British 
control”  of  which  Sir  George  MacMunn  spoke  in  his  despatch. 
In  the  circumstances  of  Mesopotamia  this  control  must  be 
military,  and  the  complete  restoration  of  order  will  only  come 
about  when  it  is  thoroughly  effective  again.  Considerable  forces 
were  kept  in  the  country,  but  events  have  demonstrated  that  they 
were  not  considerable  enough,  and  they  have  had  to  he  greatly 
strengthened.  An  inspired  article  in  the  Times  of  September 
6th  made  an  examination  of  the  reasons  for  the  outbreaks,  but 
the  most  cogent  was  that  these  occurrencies  were  the  natural 
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reflex  of  the  mentality  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia — a  people 
for  much  the  most  part,  suspicious,  ignorant,  and  easily  inflamed 
deliberately  played  and  worked  upon  by  local  and  external  in¬ 
fluences  w’hich  became  more  and  more  active  as  the  British 
demobilisation  progressed.  The  reduction  of  the  Army  of  Occu. 
pation  bred  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Mesopotamians 
whether  Great  Britain  w'as  as  strong  as  they  had  supposed,  and 
with  these  doubts  came  other  doubts  which  discouraged  the 
friends  and  emboldened  the  opponents  of  British  policy.  Until 
a  real  unity  has  been  achieved  among  the  tribes,  a  result  which, 
how’ever  desirable,  it  is  too  much  to  hope  will  be  attained  quickly, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  maintain  forces  suffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  ensure  tranquillity.  The  loyalty  of  some  o( 
the  Mesopotamian  levies  shows  that  part  of  these  forces  can  be 
raised  locally,  and  their  strength  could  be  gradually  increased  as 
opportunity  served,  a  Mesopotamian  Army  thus  being  formed 
against  the  day  when  Mesopotamia  shall  be  able  to  “  stand  alone." 

After  a  brief  visit  to  London  Sir  Percy  Cox,  when  this  is  being 
written,  is  on  his  way  back  to  Baghdad,  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  country  and  his  old-time  popularity  and  suc¬ 
cess,  great  confidence  is  felt  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  all 
Mesopotamia  clamoured  for  his  appointment  as  Governor.  It 
is  not  known  w’hether  the  British  Government  has  modified  the 
proposals  put  forw'ard  in  the  declaration  of  policy  already  referred 
to,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  main  they  will 
remain  unchanged,  their  being  carried  out  being  expedited  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government 
could  take,  having  regard  to  the  general  position,  any  course 
other  than  that  which  it  is  pursuing.  There  is  the  fact  of  the 
Mandate — not  a  negligible  thing.  It  is  not  only  honour,  duty, 
and  expediency,  as  Lord  Curzon  said,  that  keep  the  British  in 
Meso])otamia.  The  present  pervasive  exigencies  of  the  Brithh 
Empire  compel  them  to  remain  there  in  force.  ^Mesopotamia 
reacts  on  India  and  every  other  British  interest  in  Asia,  on  which 
continent  Bolshevism  is  as  active  and  malignant  as  ever.  It  is 
this  same  sheer  imperial  need  that  compels  the  British  also  to 
assist  and  succour  Persia. 

In  justifying  the  presence  of  British  troops  in  Persia  the 
Foreign  Secretary  made  this  plea : — 

“  The  troops  in  North-West  Persia  were  there  because  their  clisappearaDce 
would  simjily  open  the  door  to  invasion,  partly  by  the  Turks  and  partly  bj 
the  Bolshevists,  which  would  bring,  in  all  probability,  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  ground,  and  would  destroy  almost  in  a  breath  the  whole  policy 
which  we  have  been  building  up  in  agreement  with  Persia  in  the  last  lev 
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wars,  and  wliich  might  recoil  with  very  serious  menace  on  Mesopotamia 
itself.'  That  was  why  wo  were  there.” 

This  is  true,  but  he  might  have  added  that  the  disappearance 
of  British  troops  from  Persia  might  recoil  with  very  serious 
menace  on  India.  British  policy  in  the  Middle  East  must  always 
be  affected  by  the  consideration  of  India.  And  when  Lord 
Curzon  spoke  of  the  invasion  of  Persia  he  had  before  him  the 
fact  that  the  Bolshevists  had  already  invaded  that  country  by 
their  seizure  of  Enzeli.  Though  the  British  Government,  through 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  intimated,  after  the  occupation  of  Enzeli  by 
the  Bolshevists,  that  it  did  not  regard  the  defence  of  Persia  from 
assault  from  outside  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Agreement  of  August,  1919,  and  though  this  is  the  case 
so  far  as  the  letter  of  that  compact  goes,  nevertheless  the  fact 
is  that  unless  the  British  are  prepared  to  defend  Persia  from 
aggression  the  Agreement  is  meaningless.  That  Agreement  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  supply  by  the  British  Government  of  expert  advisers 
for  the  Persian  Government ;  for  the  supply  of  officers,  munitions, 
and  equipment  for  a  uniform  force,  to  be  created  by  the  Persian 
'  Government ;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  order 
:  in  the  country  and  on  its  frontiers ;  and  for  a  loan  of  two 
j  millions  sterling.  In  addition,  the  British  Government  agreed 
:  to  co-operate  with  the  Persian  Government  in  the  building  of 
i  roads  and  railw'ays  throughout  Persia.  Something  has  already 
!  been  done  towards  implementing  the  Agreement,  but  how  can 
it  be  fully  carried  out  if  Persia,  or  any  important  part  of  it,  is 
;  in  the  grip  of  invaders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged 
'  that  numbers  of  the  Persian  people  are  opposed  to  the  Agree- 
I  raent,  and  would  like  to  see  the  British  troops  evacuated. 

Those  dissident  Persians  are  composed  in  the  main  of  those  whose 
I  interest  lies  in  a  w’eak  Persia,  on  which  they  can  prey ;  a  few 
are  honest  in  their  opposition.  Bolshevism  has  been  and  is 
■  active  in  Persia. 

Tow’ards  the  end  of  June  Vossug-ed-Dowleh,  w’ho  for  some 
,  time  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  Persia,  was  compelled  by  ill- 
I  health  to  resign.  Probably  the  ablest  man  in  Persia,  he  it  w’as 
who  had  negotiated  the  Agreement  with  Sir  Percy  Cox,  then 
i  British  Minister;  he  saw  that  such  an  arrangement  could  not 
I  but  make  for  the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  his  country 
-  —as  is  the  view  of  most  people.  But  it  was  said,  rightly  or 
:  wrongly,  that  he  had  not  received  that  measure  of  support  from 
the  British  Government  on  which  he  had  counted.  His  suc- 
I  oessor,  Mushir-cd-Dowleh,  took  office  in  July  and  formed  a  new 
Cabinet,  but  only  after  obtaining,  it  was  stated,  satisfactory 
i  assurances  from  London  which  enabled  him  to  do  so.  Mean- 
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while  the  advance  of  the  Bolshevists  from  Enzeli  to  Eesht  anj 
Bed  raids  on  other  parts  of  the  Persian  coast  of  the  Caspian 
as  well  as  the  recrudescence  of  the  activities  of  the  Jangalij 
under  their  redoubtable  leader,  Kutchik  Khan,  had  not  improved 
the  position  of  the  Persian  Government.  The  role— one  of  do 
nothing,  apparently,  except  retreat  when  pressed — assigned  to  the 
British  troops  in  North-West  Persia  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
helpful  to  the  harassed  Persians,  who,  however,  under  Russian 
Cossack  leadership,  have  succeeded  in  reoccupying  some  of  the  less 
important  places  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Bolshevists.  The 
Mejlis  or  Parliament  of  Persia,  which  was  expected  to  meet  in 
June,  has  not  yet  assembled,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  new 
Prime  Minister  will  have  it  summoned  shortly,  and  that  it  will 
debate  the  Agreement — so  far  it  has  had  no  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing  the  matter.  To  conclude,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  British 
are  to  do  any  real  good  in  Persia,  either  for  the  Persians  or  for 
India,  a  bolder  military  policy  is  necessary ;  the  mere  “presence" 
of  British  troops  is  not  enough. 


Egbert  Machb.w. 


I  the  state  and  the  drink  trade  :  A  REJOINDER. 

a  prominent  member  of  the  Women’s  National  Committee, 
(which  has  as  its  object  State  purchase  and  control  of  the  liquor 
'trade,  Miss  Beatrice  Picton-Turbervill  is  naturally  anxious  to 
(present  as  strong  a  case  as  possible  for  the  policy  to  which  she  is 
j pledged;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  the  patent  errors  with  which 
ishe  has  attempted  to  bolster  up  her  case  in  her  article  in  the  June 
hssue  of  the  The  Fortnightly  Review,  entitled  “The  Case  for 
■State  Purchase  and  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.” 

:  It  is  somewhat  significant  of  this  apologist’s  attitude  that  she 
i refers  repeatedly  to  “drink  reform”  and  to  “a  drastic  and  per- 
imanent  reform  of  the  liquor  trade.”  This  attitude  is  significant 
[  because,  although  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  does  not  assume  the  pro- 
^hibitionist  standpoint,  her  reasoning  is  of  the  kind  usually  asso- 
^ dated  with  the  advocates  of  that  extreme  measure.  To  speak  of 
'"drink  reform”  and  the  “reform  of  the  liquor  trade”  is  to  throw 
the  onus  on  the  drink  and  not  the  drinker.  In  other  words,  this 
kind  of  writing  makes  drink  the  sin,  and  not  the  abuse  of  drink. 
jToput  it  briefly,  this  is  moral  cowardice.  It  robs  the  individual 
man  of  his  free  will,  makes  him  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances, 

!  and  denies  to  him  any  power  to  withstand  temptation.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  all  this  will  become  clear  immediately  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  applied  to  other  offences  against  the  moral  law.  For 
^example,  if  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  is  correct  in  her  position,  then 
theft  is  not  the  sin,  but  property  is. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  Miss  Turbervill’s 
loose  thinking  and  exaggeration  is  provided  by  her  remark  with 
■reference  to  what  she  calls  the  “Drink  Bill  of  1918  and  the  Drink 
Bill  of  1919.”  She  points  out  that  the  former  represented  the 
sum  of  259  million  pounds,  and  that  for  the  latter  year  “it  is  in 
the  region  of  400  million  pounds.”  This  is  a  favourite  device  of 
teetotal  fanatics.  They  love  to  expatiate  upon  that  400  million 
j. pounds  as  a  colossal  and  impressive  figure.  Waiving  for  the 
I  moment  any  definite  consideration  of  what  is  represented  by  the 
I  nation’s  “Drink  Bill,”  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  comparison 
with  1918  does  look  rather  startling.  When,  however,  the 
matter  is  considered  in  a  careful  manner  and  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  taken  into  account,  the  contrast  is  not  so  glaring. 
For  one  thing.  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  completely  ignores  the 
phenomenal  rise  in  the  prices  of  materials.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  lady  has  had  no  experience  of  a  matter  which  is  such  a 
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commonplace  of  our  daily  life.  Cannot  Miss  Turbervill  recall 
the  fact  that  in  1914  her  Fortnightly  Keview  cost  her  2s.  6d 
or,  to  be  accurate  and  to  recall  the  far-off  days  when  there  was  a 
discount  on  books  and  reviews,  Is.  lO^d.?  To-day,  however 
The  Fortnightly  Heview  costs  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  4s.  net! 
Would  she  like  her  friends  to  draw  a  comparison  between  her 
Fortnightly  Review  exi>enditure  of  1914  and  1920,  and  then 
charge  her  with  reckless  extravagance  of  that  portion  of  her 
mental  sustenance?  Apart  from  materials,  the  production  of 
intoxicating  drink  is  also  materially  affected  by  the  enormous 
increase  of  wages,  which  have  risen  fully  150  per  cent. 

The  largest  factor  of  all  in  the  apparently  colossal  increase  of 
the  nation’s  “Drink  Bill”  is  still  to  be  mentioned.  In  one  part 
of  her  artictle  Miss  Picton-^Turber*vill  asserts  that  the  State 
“obtains  between  60  and  100  millions  annually  in  revenue  from 
the  Trade.”  This  is  a  capital  example  of  her  carelessness  with 
figures.  As  a  matter  of  hard  fact,  the  duties  and  licences  which 
yielded  T43,298,851  in  1914  to  the  State  wall  this  year  attain  the 
enormous  figure  of  approximately  220  millions.  One  example 
may  be  cited  of  how  this  colossal  increase  has  been  achieved. 
Before  the  war  the  duty  on  a  standard  barrel  of  beer  was  merely 
7s.  9d.  Since  1914  that  modest  sum  has  been  increased  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years  to  23s.,  24s.,  25s.,  50s.,  and  70s.  Now,  however, 
there  is  to  be  a  further  addition  of  30s. ,  thus  raising  the  duty  on  a 
barrel  of  beer  from  the  pre-war  7s.  9d.  to  £5.  That  is  a  factor  in 
the  increase  of  the  nation’s  “Drink  Bill”  which  Miss  Picton- 
Turbervill  has  evidently  ignored  in  her  endeavour  to  frighten  us 
with  her  total  of  400  millions. 

In  some  of  her  other  statements  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  is  no 
less  at  .sea.  The  year  1880,  for  example,  seems  a  fatal  one  so  far 
as  she  is  concerned.  She  affirms  in  one  place  that  “the  licensing 
system  as  it  obtains  to-day  dates  from  1880,”  and  in  another  that 
“the  basis  of  taxation  remains  the  same  as  in  1880.”  These  are 
astounding  statements  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  justifi¬ 
cation.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  would  seem  that  Miss 
Picton-Turbervill  is  one  of  the  few  people  who  have  never  heard 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  famous  1909 — 1910  Finance  Act,  in  which 
the  licensing  duty  on  public-houses  w'as  enormously  increased. 
Instead  of  the  licence  duty  on  some  of  our  London  houses  being 
£60  per  year,  the  maximum  figure  mentioned  by  Miss  Picton- 
Turbervill,  that  duty  may  be  as  high  as  £2,000.  Such  a  fact  is 
a  conclusive  answer  to  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’ s  statement  that 
there  has  been  “  no  addition  ”  to  the  charge  for  licences.  With- 
regard  to  the  other  assertion,  namely,  that  “the  basis  of  taxation 
remains  the  same  as  in  1880,”  the  facts  with  regard  to  beer  duty 
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j  cited  above  should  be  a  sufficient  rejoinder.  In  the  year  in 
=  question,  1880,  the  beer  duty  imposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at 
the  rate  of  Gs.  3d.  ]^>er  standard  barrel,  whereas,  as  shown  above, 
the  duty  of  to-day  has  reached  the  phenomenal  figure  of  £5  per 
barrel.  When  all  these  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  nation’s  “Drink  Bill”  of  400  millions  is 
merely  the  reflection  of  the  enormously  enhanced  high  prices  and 
I  heavier  taxation  which  are  characteristic  of  all  phases  of  our 
'  national  life.  If  it  were  possible  to  work  out  all  the  figures  on  a 
proportional  basis,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  400 
millions  of  the  “Drink  Bill  ”of  1919  really  represent  a  smaller 
expenditure  upon  intoxicating  liquor  than  the  less  formidable 
,  totals  of  the  years  before  the  war. 

I  Another  sweeping  general  statement  of  this  apologist  for  State 
i  purchase  and  control  is  that  in  which  she  dilates  upon  the 
: influence  of  drink  during  the  war.  We  are  assured  that  “in 
1915  and  1916  drink  retarded  and  hampered  the  output  of  muni¬ 
tions,  and  hampered  and  hindered  the  transjx)rt  of  troops  and 
'delayed  the  repairing  and  building  of  battleships.”  This  asser¬ 
tion  is  utterly  at  variance  wdth  the  White  Paper  on  “Ship 
Building,  ^Munitions  and  Transport  Areas”  which  w'as  published 
in  1915.  -  It  is  a  statement,  too,  which  evidently  ignores  the  in¬ 
cessant  strikes  in  mines  and  factories  which,  as  will  be  recalled 
by  all  who  have  reliable  memories,  were  more  detrimental  to  the 
making  of  munitions  and  the  building  of  ships  than  any  other 
cause. 

In  harmony  with  all  this  is  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s  dis¬ 
quisition  on  “ale-houses.”  If  she  wdll  refer  to  Dowell’s  History 
of  Taxation,  vol.  iv.,  p.  146,  she  will  discover  that  the  restric- 
:  tions  to  which  she  refers  were  all  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  labouring  people  from  playing  at  quoits,  bowls,  and 
^kindred  games  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  practice  of 
archery  and  other  martial  games,  in  order  to  equip  themselves 
^for  what,  in  our  time,  would  be  called  “cannon  fodder.”  Thus 
:  the  restrictions  were  not  imposed  “purely  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  police  supervision,”  w’hich  would  imply  that  the  ale¬ 
houses  had  become  disorderly  places,  but  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
^suring  that  a  martial  and  well-trained  manhood  should  be 
available  to  fight  the  wars  of  Great  Britain.  Students  of  our 
literature  will  fail  to  recognise  in  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s  ale-house 
‘if  the  fifteenth  century  any  appreciable  likeness  to  the  old-time 
I  English  ale-house  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  quiet  pages  of  Izaak 
‘Walton.  Indeed,  The  Compleat  Angler  may  be  seriously  com- 
■  ended  to  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s  attentive  reading  for  the  sake 
5'if  the  faithful  picture  which  it  draws  of  the  “  honest  ale-house  ” 
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of  the  sixteenth  century.  If,  too,  all  teetotal  fanatics  could  be 
induced  to  peruse  that  classic  of  our  literature,  they  would  realise 
that  the  proper  ideal  for  the  present  day  is  to  return  to  that  type 
of  inn  w'here  it  was  then  possible  to  “pass  away  a  little  time 
without  offence  to  God  or  man.” 

Events  have  been  unkind  to  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  since  she 
penned  her  article.  To  lier  the  experiment  in  the  north  of 
England  is  the  “Carlisle  miracle.”  Alas  for  her  faith  in  the 
return  of  an  age  w'hich  most  people  imagine  had  long  passed  away! 
We  have  had  quite  recently  a  severe  indictment  and  exjxisureof 
the  “  Carlisle  miracle  ”  by  one  of  the  chief  begetters  of  that 
scheme,  namely,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden.  He,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  a  member  of  the  Central  Liquor  Control  Board,  and  was  one 
of  the  half-dozen  men  who  initiated  that  much-vaunted  experi¬ 
ment.  He  is,  therefore,  an  unimpeachable  witness  as  to  the 
inner  working  of  the  scheme,  and  he,  no  doubt,  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  inspiring  that  mass  of  eloquent  literature  as  to  how 
the  Carlisle  experiment  had  wrought  a  phenomenal  change  in  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people  of  that  city.  To  what  does  Mr. 
Snowden  testify  ?  He  declares  that  his  views  on  State  purchase 
and  control  have  entirely  changed.  He  asserts  that  “the  results 
of  that  practical  experiment  have  been  disappointing.”  In  reply 
to  those  who  used  to  assert  that  State  purchase  would  be  the  end 
of  profiteering  he  makes  the  candid  admission  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  “  so  ashamed  of  the  profit  we  had  made  on  the 
first  year’s  working  that  for  a  time  we  hesitated  to  publish  the 
balance-sheet.”  So  seriously,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Snowden’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  “  Carlisle  miracle  ”  changed  his  views  of  that 
wild  experiment  that  he  implored  the  Conference  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  reject  the  resolution  in  favour  of  State  purchase. 

What  becomes,  then  of  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s  unqualified 
assertion  that  “the  law  can  make  a  man  sober  ”  ?  So  far.  as  the 
Carlisle  miracle  achieved  any  beneficent  results,  they  were  due 
to  factors  which  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count.  One  of  these  w’as  that  enthusiasm  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  which  was  so  pronounced  a  trait  of  the 
national  psychology  during  those  periods  when  the  issues  of  the 
conflict  w^ere  in  doubt.  Other  factors  include  the  reduced  hours 
during  which  drink  was  on  sale ;  the  paucity  of  the  supply  of 
intoxicating  liquor ;  the  inferior  quality  of  the  liquor  available, 
and  the  higher  prices  for  those  liquors  which  w'ere  prevaleut 
at  a  time  when  the  w^ages  of  the  working  classes  were  practically 
the  same  as  the  pre-xvar  standard.  Even  Miss  Picton-Turbervil, 
however,  is  obliged  to  admit  in  connection  with  her  ‘  ‘  Carlisle 
miracle  ”  that  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  were  loosened  there 
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■  jjj  increase  in  drunkenness.  It  should  be  added,  too,  on  the 
I  testimony  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  himself,  that  in  the  return  for 
136  municipal  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  Carlisle  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of 
convictions  for  drunkenness. 

Still  there  is  one  statement  made  by  Miss  Picton-Turbervill 
with  regard  to  the  Carlisle  experiment  which  shows  that  she  has 
at  least  an  inkling  of  the  right  lines  along  which  to  approach  the 
reform  of  public  drinking.  In  her  description  of  what  was  at¬ 
tempted  at  Carlisle  she  writes  :  “  Many  structural  improvements 
were  made,  and  the  public-houses  became  decently  conducted 
places  of  refreshment.  Almost  at  once  there  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  public  order.”  Those  admissions  indicate  the  road 
!  along  which  the  most  effective  kind  of  reform  is  possible.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  every  attempt  to  reform  the  public-house  along  these 
lines,  and  so  create  an  ale-house  which  would  correspond  to 
Kuskin’s  ideal  of  ‘‘a  Holy  Tavern,”  has  hitherto  been  thwarted 
by  those  organisations,  secular  and  religious,  which  have  unjustly 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of  Temperance.  One  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  report  of  the 
Temperance  Committee  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
in  connection  with  that  very  ”  Carlisle  miracle  ”  of  which  Miss 
■  Picton-Turbervill  is  so  enamoured.  A  full  statement  as  to  the 
Carlisle  experiment  was  brought  before  that  Committee  on  the 
authority  of  the  visit  paid  to  Carlisle  by  Trade  Unionists  and 
members  of  the  Labour  Party.  That  delegation  expressed  their 

I  approval  of  the  scheme  because  it  had  attempted  to  ‘  ‘  convert 
public-houses  into  places  w'hich  possessed  a  certain  dignity  and 
beauty.”  This  report  quite  shocked  the  Temperance  Committee 
I  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  members  confessed 
themselves  “completely  at  variance”  with  the  conclusions  of 
r  the  Trade  Unionists  and  the  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  and 
proceeded  to  crystallise  their  horrified  objection  in  the  following 
f  resolution  : — “  To  associate  liquor  with  amusements,  to  make  the 
public-house  attractive  and  a  place  of  family  resort,  is  fraught 
I  with  the  greatest  danger  for  man  and  wife  and  child.”  An 
earlier  proof  of  the  same  spirit  was  provided  by  a  discussion 
between  the  True  Temperance  Association  and  the  Temperance 
Council  of  the  Christian  Churches.  On  the  publication  of  a  draft 
^  Bill  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  wholesale  and  retail  in¬ 
dustries  which  conduct  the  public-house  business  of  this  country, 
the  Temperance  Council  of  the  Christian  Churches  refused  to 
-  give  any  support  whatever  to  that  measure.  It  mattered  not — 
or  perhaps  it  mattered  a  good  deal — that  the  Bill  in  question 
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aimed  at  such  reforms  of  our  licensing  laws  as  would  enable  the 
public-house  to  become  the  “  honest  ale-house.” 

Now  that  the  Labour  Conference  has  emphatically  rejected 
not  merely  the  motion  for  prohibition,  but  also  the  proposal  for 
the  State  purchase  and  control  of  the  liquor  trade,  thereby  com- 
pletely  demolishing  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s  statement  that  the 
scheme  for  State  purchase  has  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party 
the  w'ay  is  distinctly  more  open  for  the  development  of  the 
family  tavern.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  even  to  sum¬ 
marise  the  draft  of  the  Bill  which  has  been  framed  by  the 
Licensed  Trade  of  England  and  Wales,  but  it  may  be  asserted 
that  it  has  been  constructed  on  such  admirable  lines  as  would,  if 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  effect  a  radical  transformation  of  our 
public-houses. 

According  to  the  sub-title  of  her  article.  Miss  Picton-Turbervill 
writes  that  this  subject  is  particularly  ‘‘  a  question  for  women." 
It  is  more  so  than  she  appears  to  realise.  Under  our  present 
Licensing  Law's,  as  Miss  Turbervill  is  fully  aware,  it  is  a  stigma 
for  a  woman  to  frequent  a  public-house,  and  a  criminal  offence  for 
a  child  under  fourteen  to  be  taken  into  such  places.  The  refining 
influence  of  women  and  children  is  a  commonplace  of  general 
knowledge.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  if  the  public-house 
*  is  so  radically  altered  that  it  may  become  a  place  of  family  re¬ 
sort,  then  most  of  the  evils  of  the  past  will  cease  to  exist?  It 
is  this  better  ideal  which  w'e  have  to  keep  steadily  in  view.  State 
purchase  and  control  is  utterly  discounted.  We  have  had  so 
many  cries  for  the  nationalisation  of  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
and  these  demands  have  so  quickly  subsided  into  silence,  that  it 
is  futile,  as  even  the  Labour  Party  is  now  aware,  to  try  to  revive 
it  in  connection  with  the  drink  traflic.  Nationalisation,  indeed, 
has  been  effectually  eliminated  by  the  examples  from  which  the 
country  has  suffered  and  is  suffering.  For  the  State  to  purchase 
and  control  the  drink  traffic  w'ould  merely  mean  another  enormous 
addition  to  those  vast  armies  of  bureaucrats  w'hich  are  now  ; 
battening  upon  the  financial  life  of  the  nation.  It  would  mean,  | 
too,  that  inefficiency  and  lack  of  enterprise  wffiich  seem  to  be  in¬ 
separable  from  official  control  of  anything.  Not  to  abolish  but 
to  reform  is  the  line  most  in  accord  with  the  English  tempera¬ 
ment.  Steadily,  indeed,  all  the  different  panaceas  for  the  cure 
of  drunkenness  are  being  eliminated  or  discounted  one  by  one, 
leaving  the  road  open  for  the  revival  of  that  honest  ale-house  of 
the  sixteenth  century  plus  such  additions  as  will  make  the  pubbc 
refreshment-houses  of  our  land  as  pleasant  and  innocuous  resorts 
for  w'omen  and  children  as  for  men. 
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As  a  rule,  a  country’s  institutions  are  largely  determined  by  the 
ideas  and  character  of  the  people.  And  the  character  of  a  people, 

■  as  Professor  Marshall  points  out,  is  moulded  by  its  economic  life 
"more  than  by  any  other  influence,  unless  it  be  that  of  its 
I  religious  ideals.”  These  two  factors  have  a  mutual  influence  on 
each  other;  the  former  modifies  or  even  counteracts  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  the  former.  A  clear  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in 
I  the  economic  condition  of  China  and  in  the  Chinese  outlook  on  life 
of  the  present  time.  J.  S.  Mill  rightly  says  :  ”  He,  the  Chinese, 
’  is  content  to  live  from  day  to  day,  and  has  learnt  to  conceive  a 
life  of  toil  a  blessing,”  but  errs  when  he  adds  the  explanation, 

^  that  ”  the  views  of  the  Chinese  are  confined  to  narrower  bounds.” 

!  No  doubt  if  we  were  to  continue  in  the  ways  of  the  past.  Mill’s 
contention  would  be  applicable  to  us,  but  with  regard  to  our 
forefathers,  who  lived  at  the  time  Mill  wrote,  his  contention  was 
wholly  false;  for  the  Chinese  views  have  been  philosophic  and 
[  ethico-economic,  not  the  least  politic — the  element  of  inter¬ 
national  rivalry  being  absent  in  the  Chinese  mind. 

^  Why  should  not  the  ideas  of  a  people  develop  in  keeping  with 
the  atmosphere  w'hich  fosters  their  growth?  We  are  accustomed 
“  to,  and  are  endeavouring  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of.  Western 
"  economic  methods,  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  them  into  China. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  sure  I  am  not  tempted  to  fall  in  love  with 
S  a  pure  and  romantic  farming  life,  when  I  recite  that  part  of  “The 
Canon  of  Poetry  ”  describing  the  joy  of  it.  Still  more  I  would 
venture  to  say,  if  philosophic  ideas  have  any  influence  on  men’s 
minds  at  all,  I  cannot  see  that  Chinese  views  wdll  be  ultimately 
swept  away.  I  propose  to  give  a  definite  form  to  the  Chinese 
I  idea  of  life  in  the  lucid  language  of  the  w’riter  of  the  Times. 

I  “  The  Chinese  have  a  whole  philosophy  of  doing  nothing, 
according  to  which  doing  nothing  is  to  do  everything.  It  is  a 
j  kind  of  ju-jutsu  of  life.  But  this  ju-jutsu  needs  great  skill.  It  is 
a  masterly  inactivity  that  must  not  be  confused  with  the  inaction 
caused  by  not  knowing  what  to  do.  It  is  the  inactivity  of  the 
advocate  who  know's  when  the  other  side  is  winning  his  case  for 
.  him.  The  Chinese  quietist  never  allow's  himself  to  be  forced  into 
I  action,  not  because  he  is  afraid  of  doing  something  nor  because 
=  he  is  lazy,  but  because  he  prefers  the  inner*  life  of  the  mind  to 
:  the  outer  life  of  satisfying  bodily  wants.  He  looks  at  the  incessant 
:  activities  of  men,  and  sees  that  they  are  caused  by  incessant  wants. 
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His  principle  is  to  want  nothing,  not  from  asceticism  or  from 
a  belief  that  God  prefers  men  to  be  miserable,  but  because  there 
is  no  end  to  wants  if  you  try  to  satisfy  them.  No  man  would 
be  poor  if  he  could  help,  and  poverty  therefore  is  despised  ainouT 
us  as  a  sign  of  incompetence.  Whenever  w’e  choose  to  go  without 
a  thing  w'e  call  it  self-denial.  But  to  a  Chinese  quietist  it  is  not 
self-denial  at  all,  but  self-liberation.  He  would  deny  himself,  if 
he  set  himself  tasks  to  satisfy  his  bodily  wants,  and  to  him  we, 
with  our  Western  activities,  seem  to  live  in  a  vicious  circle.”  Such 
is  the  Times'  view  of  the  Chinese  ideas,  and  the  writer  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  success  in  his  estimation  of  so  elusive  a 
doctrine,  though  it  could  be  still  more  vividly  represented  hy  a 
master  of  the  Chinese  language. 

One  might  wonder  why,  in  such  a  wealth-scrambling  and  self- 
seeking  world  as  this  such  an  idea  could  ever  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  at  all.  ”  Time  is  money.”  Inactivity  means  loss  of  time, 
and  the  sequel  is  loss  of  money.  Here,  however,  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  ‘‘inactivity  ”  in  its  theoretical,  but  in  its  practical, 
aspect.  The  discussion  of  its  merits  and  demerits  is  the  concern 
of  the  philosopher.  We  propose  to  take  it  only  from  its  economic 
side.  Since  we  have  now  defined  our  scope  of  discussion,  the 
way  is  clear  for  our  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  led  to  the  full 
development  of  the  Chinese  idea  of  wealth.  And  it  is  quite  correct 
to  say  that  this  idea  has  still  a  firm  root  in  the  Chinese  mmd, 
notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  force  of  modern  European 
economic  thought.  True  it  is  that  the  Chinese  mind  is  adjusting 
itself  to  the  European  mode  of  thinking,  but  this  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  only  a  political  expediency.  We  are  not  the  sole  supreme 
Power  in  the  “world,”  as  we  always  thought  w^e  were  until  quite 
recently.  Our  environment  has  entirely  changed.  Modern  in¬ 
ventions — steamships,  for  example — have  brought  us  into  contact 
w’ith  Western  civilisation.  In  consequence  we  are  forced  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  prevalent  spirit  of 
nationalism  and  its  sequel  of  keen  national  rivalry  were  superseded 
by  the  much  advertised  principle  of  self-determination — “the  right 
to  go  to  hell  in  their  owm  way,”  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  calls  it — 'we 
would  still  choose  to  go  our  own  way.  Indeed,  our  mode  of  thinking 
and  living  has  found  no  mean  support  in  many  an  advanced  thinker 
at  the  present  time  in  Europe,  as  indicated  in  various  recent 
literature.  However,  as  circumstances  and  environment  are  the 
moulder  of  human  character  and  thought,  and  as  our  environment 
has  utterly  changed,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  re-shape  ourselves 
according  to  such  environment — that  is  to  say,  w^e  have  to  be 
nationalistic,  and  therefore  patriotic.  And  patriotism  is  a  new 
thing  in  our  case,  for  only  wdthin  the  last  few  score  years  has  it 
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:  been  fostered  by  the  encroachment  on  China  by  other  nations. 

As  there  are  individuals  in  European  countries  who  accumulate 
;  wealth  from  the  love  of  power  or  the  spirit  of  emulation,  but  not 
from  the  love  of  money  itself,  so  China  will  determine  her  policy 
among  the  people  of  the  world  by  these  very  motives,  though 
she  will  preserve  her  time-honoured,  humane,  and  peaceful 
traditions  in  dealing  with  all. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  China's  changing  spirit,  w'e  may  refer 
to  a  certain  individual,  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Timothy  Richard 
gives  an  account  in  his  Some  Forces  of  Modern  China.  “We 
might  mention  Chang  Chien,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
country,  a  true  patriot  who  established  schools  and  colleges  at  his 
own  expense,  and  started  industries  to  compete  with  Japan,  who 
flooded  the  country  with  her  goods.”  He  is  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  is  a  Chinese  scholar  and  poet.  He  was  once  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  At  the  time  of  his  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  years  ago  with  Western  nations,  he  was  merely  a  country 
gentleman.  Realising  that  the  new  system  of  education  and 
industry  wms  the  only  means  by  which  his  country  could  be 
enriched  and  strengthened,  he  set  himself  to  establish  cotton  mills 
and  schools  in  his  owm  district.  Nor  did  the  prospect  of  wealth 
suggest  this  undertaking ;  he  is  none  the  richer,  but  continues 
to  lead  a  simple  rural  life.  Chang  Chien  is  certainly  one  type  of 
the  Chinese  quietist,  though  not  of  a  very  practical  character. 
I  mention  him  in  order  to  show  how  easily  the  Chinese  mind  of 
even  the  old  type  can  adapt  itself  to  European  thought.  But 
Chinese  thought  is  not  likely  to  undergo  any  fundamental  trans- 
I  formation.  Chinese  thought  w'ill  remain  Chinese  thought.  The 
adjustment  is  an  expediency. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  a  fairly  precise  account 
of  Chinese  economic  ideas,  and  here  one  might  be  inclined  to 
I  ask  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  development.  The 
reasons  are  both  political  and  social. 

1.  Political  Reason. — It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  first  war  in 
our  long  history  of  more  than  forty-five  hundred  years  was  a  puni¬ 
tive  expedition  against  those  w’ho  would  not  submit  to  Chinese 
teaching,  or,  in  other  words,  to  Chinese  civilisation.  On  the  re- 
'  bellious  chiefs  being  punished,  and  on  their  followers  accepting 
our  teaching,  arms  were  laid  down,  and  the  conquered  people 
j  treated  exactly  as  our  own  citizens.  Hence  Confucius  said  that 
barbarians  who  accepted  Chinese  civilisation  were  Chinese,  but 
1  that  Chinese  who  identified  themselves  with  barbarians  were 
j  barbarians.  Everybody  is  eligible  to  be  a  Chinese  citizen  on  con- 
:  dition  that  he  submit  to  Chinese  civilisation.  Consequently  the 
!  consolidation  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  spread  of  Chinese 
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civilisation  became  the  chief  duties  of  an  emperor.  This  policy 
was  successful.  Our  civilisation  reached  in  the  east  to  Japan 
in  the  north  to  Siberia,  in  the  south  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  in 
the  w’est  to  Tibet,  and,  according  to  English  writers,  even  to 
Africa.  China  was  the  supreme  power  of  nearly  the  whole  east 
and  indeed  the  imperial  rule  itself  sometimes  held  sway  so  far. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  cosrno. 
politanism  characterised  the  Chinese  outlook.  As  late  as  fifty 
years  ago,  one  of  our  old  scholars  still  had  the  idea  that  we  should 
spread  our  civilisation  in  Europe,  or,  as  he  put  it,  propagate  the 
truth  of  ancient  sages.  He  died  only  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  eighty  and  upwards,  and  once  wrote  to  the  first  Chinese 
Minister  in  London,  urging  him  to  teach  the  “  truth  ”  to  the 
British  people.  Both  scholar  and  Minister  belonged  to  my  own 
province,  and  both  enjoyed  great  renown  for  their  learning.  The 
dream  they  sought  to  realise  was  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 
With  a  world-wide  Chinese  civilisation,  with  all  peoples  Chinese 
citizens,  no  nation  would  then  be  foreign. 

Political  circumstances  produced  Chinese  cosmopolitanism; 
and  side  by  side  with  it  a  laissez-faire  policy  characterised 
the  governmental  administration.  The  people  considered  it  their 
duty  to  live  peacefully,  and  devoted  their  energy  to  "  letters, 
agriculture,  and  deeds  of  benevolence.*’  The  laissez-faire 
policy  was  reflected  in  our  literature.  “It  is  the  one  and 
only  object  of  all  the  storied  treasuries  of  centuries,  which  has 
remained  active  and  immovable.”  Men  of  the  learned  class  were 
alone  countenanced  in  the  political  sphere.  They  had  to  master 
the  classics  (ethical  canons),  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  ethical 
ideas  to  politics.  Hence  we  find  Confucius  saying,  “Whoever 
wishes  to  rule  the  world  must  in  the  first  instance  manage  well 
the  alTairs  of  a  community  within  the  empire ;  whoever  hopes  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  community  must  first  of  all  govern  his 
family  virtuously ;  whoever  wants  to  govern  his  family  must 
conduct  himself  rightly.”  Politics  and  ethics  were  bound  up 
together. 

This  cosmopolitanism  plus  the  laissez-faire  policy  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  confusion  in  China.  Until  recently 
we  had  no  standing  army,  because  we  had  no  foe  to  fight;  we 
had  no  foreign  trade,  because  we  had  no  rival  countries  about  us. 
They  were  all  dependencies.  In  Europe  the  surprising  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  industry  is  the  direct  result  of  commercial  wars 
among  rival  nations.  Economic  freedom  has  been  encouraged 
thus.  The  scheme  of  a  British  trading  bank  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Great  War  is  a  good  indication  of  all  these 
tendencies.  If  the  Chinese  had  no  commercial  rivals,  it  was  only 
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natural  that  they  should  not  take  economic  problems  seriously. 
Moreover,  wealth-seeking  was  condemned  by  our  ethics.  In  fact, 
Confucius  blamed  one  of  his  most  prominent  disciples  for 
making  money  in  business.  To  well-educated  men  the  search 
for  purely  philosophic  truth  was  the  supreme  duty.  Truth  was 
life  itself.  “If  you  understand  the  truth  in  the  morning,  what 
though  you  die  in  the  evening?  ’’  Commercial  enterprise  being 
thus  left  for  those  who  were  not  fit  for  the  understanding  of  higher 
things,  business  men  were  looked  down  upon  in  society.  In  short, 
in  the  absence  of  international  economic  rivalry,  with  such  an 
ethical  idea  of  wealth  and  with  so  vast  and  fertile  a  territory,  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  was  never  brought  to  bear  upon  our  people  until 
recently.  Indeed,  if  China  were  thoroughly  organised,  we  could 
still  live  on  our  agricultural  produce,  even  though  modern  methods 
j  of  production  were  not  introduced.  But  these  methods  we  are 
ready  to  adopt  and  apply  to  every  aspect  of  our  national  life, 
though  at  the  same  time  we  shall  continue  to  hold,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  no  doubt,  yet  firmly  withal,  our  old  ideals. 
i  2.  Social  Reason. — It  would  be  useless  for  one  to  try  to  treat 
'  of  the  social  ideas  of  a  people  without  having  some  understanding 
of  the  corresponding  ethical  ideas.  A  most  comprehensive  maxim 
I  has  been  laid  down  by  our  thinkers  for  training  the  young.  “We 
should  steep  their  mind  and  spirit  in  those  of  heaven  and  earth 
5  (laws  of  Nature),  we  should  aim  at  a  complete  life  for  all  people, 
i  we  should  propagate  the  truth  of  ancient  sages,  and  make  the 
i  world  prosperous  and  happy  for  kings.”  The  Chinese  philosophers 
(  lay  down  concrete  principles  for  actual  life.  They  do  not  appeal 
to  any  kind  of  religion  for  aid.  They  teach  you  how  to  train 
^  and  master  your  mind.  They  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  that 
’  God  “leads  us  not  into  temptation  but  delivers  us  from  evil.” 
i  The  man  himself  must  do  this.  One  of  our  great  writers  describes 
■  strength  of  mind  in  these  words,  “  When  you  are  master  of  the 
-  mind  and  have  penetrated  the  truth,  you  have  power  to  alter  the 
atmosphere  around  you  and  can  reduce  tempest  and  storm  to  your 
I  will.”  I  have  been  often  asked,  “If  you  have  no  religion,  then 
j  what  is  your  driving  power?”  The  Chinese  driving  power  is 
.  the  mind,  and  so  it  is  with  every  great  people.  A  more  definite 
i  form  embracing  our  fundamental  ethical  idea  has  been  set  forth 
by  another  thinker.  “  Heaven  is  my  father,  earth  is  my  mother, 
^  all  peoples  are  my  brethren,  all  things — whether  organic  or  in¬ 
organic— are  my  fellows.”  He  speaks  of  kings  as  elder  brothers, 
!  and,  to  put  it  simply,  wishes  to  extol  absolute  social  equality, 
i  It  is  curious  to  note  again  that  at  the  dawn  of  our  history 
;  we  had  two  of  the  greatest  democratic  emperors.  The  first, 
!  Emperor  Yao,  lived  about  2400  B.c.  Our  finest  and  oldest  litera- 
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ture  dates  from  his  reign.  He  recognised  that  the  duty  of  rulerj 
was  to  serve  and  protect  the  people,  and  asserted  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  throne  should  be  occupied  only  by  the  noblest  and  wisest 
man  among  the  people.  Knowing  that  his  son  was  not  worth 
to  be  his  successor,  he  ordered  his  councillors  to  choose  a  gooi 
candidate  for  the  throne.  At  last  they  found  a  farmer’s  son 
among  the  emperor’s  subjects.  His  ability  having  been  put  to 
the  test  in  every  way,  and  found  to  he  very  great,  this  fanner's 
son  was  accordingly  enthroned  at  the  demise  of  the  emperor. 
In  his  turn,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  newly-appointeil 
emperor  preferred  to  the  throne  one  of  his  ministers  before  his 
son.  Again,  in  our  history,  not  a  few  chancellors  have  been 
selected  from  the  “quietists.”  These  “quietists”  were  energetic 
statesmen,  but  remained  inactive,  choosing  such  a  pro¬ 
fession  as  farming.  In  more  than  one  case,  the  emperor 
would  visit  a  farmer  to  beseech  him  in  person  to  be  his  chan¬ 
cellor  and  adviser.  In  one  case  the  farmer  consistently  refused 
till  he  received  a  third  visit  from  the  emperor,  when  he  con- 
sented  to  accept  office.  It  will  be  evident  that  in  China  between 
the  emperor  and  the  farmer  no  fixed  social  distinctions  were 
drawn.  Democratic  ideas  were  paramount.  A  farmer,  if  he  war 
capable,  was  entitled  to  become  the  grand  chancellor,  or,  more, 
the  emperor.  Consequently,  capability  being  the  only  accepted 
recommendation,  and  wealth  without  capability  of  no  account, 
scholars  and  men  eager  to  be  politicians  alike  preferred  a  rural 
life  to  the  distracting  allurements  consequent  upon  the  pursuit 
of  luxury.  We  need  not  go  back  to  our  history  for  example? 
of  the  quietist.  There  is  one  in  France  at  the  present  time  (who 
has  been  made  the  chancellor  of  Pekin  University  since  this 
article  was  written).  A  few  years  ago  he  was  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  China,  but  voluntarily  resigned.  He  came  to  Paris,  and 
now  leads  an  ordinary  student  life,  and  personally  teaches  Chinese 
labourers.  Though  he  is  far  from  being  rich,  he  has  never  had 
a  thought  of  gathering  wealth  ;  and  in  this  he  is  not  an  excep¬ 
tion.  I  know  of  a  number  of  capable  men  who  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  few  years’  time,  but  who  remain  very  poor,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  inner  life  to  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  wants. 

All  Chinese  citizens,  then,  are  socially  equal.  In  accordance 
with  our  tradition,  wealth  is  never  taken  by  high-minded  people 
to  be  the  standard  of  ability,  and  thus  economic  inequality  has 
been  avoided  to  a  great  extent.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if 
the  Chinese  young  men  try  to  keep  up  this  by  no  means  unhappy 
tradition,  the  chances  of  economic  inequality  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  future.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  State 
Socialism  is  likely  to  characterise  our  government  policy.  All 
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these  tendencies,  as  I  hope  I  have  shown,  then,  are  the  product 
of  these  two  joint  factors — the  political  and  the  social  ideas  of 
ihe  people. 

The  result  of  Chinese  economic  thought  is  focussed  in  the 
present  hopeless  economic  condition  of  China.  Public  finance, 
in  particular,  well  exemplifies  this.  It  is  natural  that  public 
opinion  should  have  absolute  influence  on  the  Government.  As 
8  result  our  financial  policy  has  always  been  a  complete  applica¬ 
tion  of  our  economic  thought.  Our  philosophers  were  too  bent 
on  framing  ethical  ideas  wuth  regard  to  everything.  Not  a  thing 
would  they  let  pass  without  speculating  thereon.  Thus  we  find 
them  laying  down  maxims  in  accordance  with  which  financial 
affairs  ought  to  be  directed.  These  maxims  they  essayed  to  force 
on  sovereigns  and  chancellors,  and,  if  they  failed,  they  used  their 
clever  pens  in  the  hope  of  influencing  future  generations  and  then 
reaping  their  due  reward.  Our  politics  having  been  conducted 
and  the  nation  led  by  successive  bodies  of  absent-minded  philo¬ 
sophers,  the  ordinary  people  have  simply  been  puzzled  by  their 
profound  learning.  We  did  not  know  what  course  to  pursue.  We 
wanted  law  :  the  philosophers  would  say  :  “  Mere  law  is  ineffec¬ 
tual;  so  you  are  better  without  it.”  We  wanted  to  sit  at  ease  : 
they  would  say  :  ”  You  must  sit  upright  with  your  dress  adjusted 
nicely.”  They  interfered  with  us  in  everything,  and  what  they 
said  was  very  effective  because  they  wrote  fine  and  attractive 
essays,  which  charmed  us  and  elicited  obedience.  In  fact,  in 
China  the  force  of  literature  is  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  love. 
It  “makes  the  world  go  round.”  We  are  a  nation  of  literature. 
"Everything  is  done  by  literary  ability.  The  whole  fabric  of 
national  life  centres  around  it,”  as  Miss  More  says.  Our  country 
has  been  half  ruined  by  our  philosophers.  Our  brain  has  been 
bewildered  by  them.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  our  civilisation 
which  exalts  literature  to  so  high  a  place,  we  would  feel  inclined 
to  clear  our  heads  by  destroying  it  all  and  substituting  for  it 
modem  science. 

Something  more  ought  to  be  said  about  our  system  of  public 
finance.  It  is  worth  noting  that  again  at  the  dawn  of  our  history 
both  literature  and  philosophy  had  already  reached  a  high  stage 
of  development.  Philosophic  ideas  were  applied  to  every  aspect 
of  life,  simple  as  life  was  in  those  early  times.  Great  emperors 
hated  the  idea  of  living  luxuriously.  And  these  emperors  were 
themselves  philosophers.  So  as  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
people,  some  of  them  even  wore  very  coarse  clothes  and  dwelt 
in  humble  palaces  and  refused  delicious  eatables.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  noble  of  spirit,  deep  thinkers,  and  affectionate 
guardians  of  the  people.  They  w’ere  adored  by  our  people.  They 
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were  ideal  rulers.  Their  conduct  and  ideas,  pictured  by  the  finest 
literature  of  our  tongue,  influenced  succeeding  emperors.  Imperial 
advisers  w’ould  constantly  remind  their  masters  of  those  examples 
of  history.  Hence  we  find  such  an  ethical  idea  as  this Kings 
do  not  have  wealth” — that  is,  “Kings  should  scatter  all  wealth 
among  the  people  and  make  them  content,  and  should  identify 
their  spirit  with  that  of  Nature  inasmuch  as  she  bestows  life 
oil  everything,  but  asks  no  reward.”  Confucius  laid  down  a 
financial  principle  also,  though  it  is  neither  scientific  nor  philo. 
sophic.  “When  wealth  is  scattered,  the  people  will  gather 
together;  when  wealth  is  gathered  together  by  the  State,  the 
people  will  scatter.”  In  this  way  our  laissez-faire  economic 
policy  was  fostered.  “Let  the  people  live  in  their  own  way  and 
do  not  molest  them  in  the  slightest  degree.”  Emperors  often 
levied  no  taxes.  To  philosophers  such  was  the  ideal  policy. 
Thus,  though  we  had  a  regular  tax  system  about  four  thousand 
years  ago,  our  ideal  policy  being  such  as  it  was,  not  the  greatest 
of  our  kings  nor  the  ablest  of  our  grand  chancellors  could  have 
proposed  a  new  tax  or  a  financial  reform  without  being  stig¬ 
matised  by  the  people  and  by  great  thinkers  as  disobedient  to 
the  canons  of  ethics. 

One  of  our  ablest  statesmen  in  the  Sung  Dynasty  (a.d.  1100), 
on  undertaking,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor,  a  financial  reform, 
wms  severely  criticised  even  by  his  most  intimate  friends.  To 
a  colleague  he  wrote  :  “You  accuse  me  of  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  Government  ofificials  and  of  undertaking  needless  reform; 
you  charge  me  with  exacting  wealth  and  of  contumaciously 
refusing  advice,  with  the  consequence  that  I  have  to  bear  the 
severest  criticism  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 
I  am  entrusted  by  his  Majesty  with  the  task  of  reform,  and  of 
making  laws  to  be  carried  out  by  the  officials.  I  am  not 
encroaching  upon  their  rights  at  all.  To  reform  is  not  needless 
undertaking,  to  manage  financial  affairs  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
is  not  exacting  wealth.”  I  quote  this  in  order  to  show  how  our 
philosophic  statesmen  mixed  up  ethical  ideas  with  practical 
affairs,  and  how  much  they  hampered  the  economic  development 
of  China.  The  Grand  Chancellor  mentioned  had,  after  all,  to 
abandon  his  scheme  and  retire.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that 
we  have  had  thinkers  who  have  held  that  public  money  had 
quite  a  different  signification  from  private  money.  Though  you 
care  not  for  wealth  yourself,  you  must  manage  the  financial  affaiw 
of  the  State  efficiently.  But  our  philosophic  politicians  were  not 
practical  enough  to  see  the  desirability  of  this.  It  is  wmrth  adding 
that  practically  all  our  great  statesmen  were  either  philosophers 
or  poets  or  essayists.  What  exceptions  there  were,  were  rare. 
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As  the  development  of  economics  in  Europe  was  retarded  by 
Middle  Age  theological  ideas,  so  the  Chinese  economic  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  retarded  by  our  ethical  ideas.  “  But  the  firmer 
organisation  of  the  centralised  monarchies,  the  development  of 
money  dealings  and  the  Tevolution  in  economic  relations  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  new  world, 
resulted  in  a  new  development  of  social  and  political  inquiry.” 
These  influences  being  absent  in  Chinese  history,  our  economic 
conceptions  underwent  no  change.  “Mercantilism  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  condition  affecting  the  growth  of  finance  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Political  economy  came  into  existence  as  a  collection 
of  principal  rules  for  the  guidance  of  statesmen  ”  in  Europe. 
But  China  had  no  need  to  adopt  a  “mercantile  policy”  till  within 
very  recent  years.  The  presence  of  certain  factors  produced 
European  economic  development,  the  absence  of  these  factors 
produced  Chinese  economic  stagnation. 

But  the  future  bears  a  brighter  aspect.  During  the  last  few 
years  economic  activities  in  China  have  given  the  w^orld  an 
initial  sign  of  a  growing  industrial  development.  The  students’ 
movement  has  fired  the  first  volley  of  nationalist  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  With  the  end  of  the  Great  War  and  the  birth  of 
the  League  of  Nations — though  a  mere  child — the  outlook  of  the 
world  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  improved.  The  principle  of 
self-determination  bids  fair  to  take  the  place  of  the  wanton 
aggression  of  Prussianism,  though  much  remains  to  be  attained 
by  controllers  of  the  world’s  destiny.  Latterly  the  presence  of 
Chinese  students  in  all  the  leading  European  countries  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  Western  learning  combined  with  the  appreciation 
of  Chinese  culture  by  many  prominent  thinkers  in  the  West  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  the  unity  of  ideals  and  sentiment. 
“Those  who  have  the  same  voice  respond  to  each  other ;  those 
who  are  of  the  same  sentiment  attract  each  other,”  says  one  of 
our  old  maxims.  Only  a  common  ideal  can  unite  the  different 
peoples  in  the  world.  If  that  be  true,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  towards  a  w'orld  democracy.  With  the  changed  out¬ 
look,  both  national  and  international,  China  will  be  able  to  work 
out  her  salvation  unmolested,  economically  as  well  as  politically. 
We  specially  look  for  the  friendly  help  of  the  British  democracy, 
whose  fame  has  long  since  inspired  confidence  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Chinese  people ;  we  further  fervently  hope  that  they  will 
so  direct  their  Far  Eastern  policy  as  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
security  of  both  the  British  Empire  and  the  Chinese  Bepublic. 

Chiawei  Kwo. 
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I. 

E£jane’s  genius  might  be  imagined  as  a  mixture  of  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  elements.  She  is  never  wholly  comic,  nor  whollv 
tragic.  She  is  a  whole  theatre  in  herself,  infinite  in  variety. 
“Magnificent  in  sin,”  not  in  Ottima’s  sense,  her  speech  is  fenent 
and  fervid,  perverse  and  passionate ;  she  betrays,  wdien  she  chooses, 
the  imagination  which  is  her  capacity  for  suffering.  She  is 
abnormal,  w’hen  “the  expense  of  spirit”  is  too  much  for  her  to 
endure;  she  can  conceive,  she  can  create  on  the  stage,  more  than 
most  actresses  have  conceived  of  the  subtlety,  of  the  cruelty,  ol 
beauty.  Aware  of  the  phrase,  “the  world  well  lost,”  she  is  aware 
also  of  the  inevitable  penalty.  Give  her  some  small  corner  ol 
existence  burningly  alive  with  tremendous  issues,  and  she  will 
give  you  all  that  can  be  given  of  a  lover’s  comic  tragedy.  Flushed 
and  feverish,  she  can  become  the  epitome  of  sex ;  she  knows,  as 
Cleopatra  knew,  the  explicit  meaning  of  “us  who  trade  in  love.” 
Do  not  Sapho  and  Zaza  and  Zanetta  trade  in  love?  The  way  to 
lose  a  man,  the  way  to  win  him  :  was  ever  actress  so  cunning  as 
R^jane  to  startle  you,  thrill  you,  as  she  snatches  an  emotion, 
before  it  can  struggle  into  speech,  and  then  strangles  it,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  poisonous  women  of  the  Renaissance — when 
they  did  not  induce  you  to  commit  an  assassination? 

I  have  referred  to  the  question  of  cruelty,  wdiich  is  often  found 
in  great  acting.  I  find  it  in  Irving’s  creations  of  Louis  XL  and 
of  Shylock ;  in  Coquelin’s  Tartuffe;  in  Sarah’s  Phfedre;  in 
R^jane’s  Sapho  and  Zaza ;  tremendously  in  the  star  actress  of 
Bataille’s  L'Enfant  de  V Amour,  when  she  is  horribly  real, 
tortured  by  her  hysterics;  immensely  in  Porto-Eiche’s  Amourem, 
an  unsparing  study  of  the  passions  that  devour  the  body  tnd 
lacerate  the  flesh,  where  she  creates  a  woman  whose  passions  are 
unlimited,  whose  jealousy  is  ceaseless  ;  who,  certainly,  cnielly  and 
almost  insanely,  tortures  herself.  And  where,  as  I  have  said, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  w’ould  arrange  her  emotion  for  some  thrilling 
effect  of  art,  where  Duse  would  purge  the  emotion  of  all  its 
attributes  but  some  fundamental  nobility.  Rejane  takes  the  big, 
foolish,  dirty  thing,  just  as  it  is  :  is  not  that,  perhaps,  the  supreme 
merit  of  acting? 

I  still  vividly  recall  the  night,  when  at  the  Lyceum,  I  watched 
the  sad  and  eager  face  of  Duse,  leaning  forward  out  of  a  box. 
and  gazing  at  the  eager  and  gentle  face  of  Irving.  I  could  not 

(1)  This  article  was  written  some  time  ago — during  the  lifetime  both  of 
and  Henry  Irving. — [Ed.  F.  R. 
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then  help  contrasting  the  two  kinds  of  acting  summed  up  in  those 
two  faces.  To  Duse,  acting  is  a  thing  almost  wholly  apart  from 
action;  she  thinks  on  the  stage,  hardly  moves  there;  when  she 
feels  emotion,  it  is  her  chief  care  to  press  it  down  into  her  soul, 
until  only  the  pained  reflection  of  it  glimmers  out  of  her  eyes 
and  trembles  in  the  hollow's  of  her  cheeks.  To  Irving,  acting 
is  all  that  the  word  literally  means ;  it  is  an  art  of  sharp, 
detached,  yet  always  delicate  movement ;  he  crosses  the  stage 
with  mtention,  as  he  intentionally  adopts  a  fine,  crabbed,  per¬ 
sonal,  highly  conventional  elocution  of  his  own.  Irving’s  acting 
is  almost  a  science,  and  it  is  a  science  founded  on  tradition.  It 
is  in  one  sense  his  personality  that  makes  him  what  he  is,  the 
only  actor  on  the  English  stage  who  has  genius  :  an  individual 
genius,  which  in  him  w'as  the  expression  of  a  romantic  tempera¬ 
ment,  really  Cornish — that  is,  Celtic — which  had  been  cultivated 
like  a  rare  plant  in  a  hothouse.  Irving  was  an  incomparable 
orchid,  a  thing  beautiful,  lonely,  and  not  quite  normal. 

The  Celtic  temperament,  equally  in  the  Cornish,  the  Irish  and 
the  Welsh,  is,  in  almost  every  sense,  totally  unlike  the  English 
i  temperament.  It  is  a  question  of  our  race  :  and  that  is  all.  It 
g  is  we  w'ho  can  be  boundless  in  praising  and  in  cursing ;  in  won¬ 
dering  w'here  the  dregs  of  the  soul  are  and  what  the  best  intoxica- 
j  tion  is  for  the  soul’s  mockery  and  wonder  and  petulance. 

Irving  had  in  his  blood  two  different  strains  that  never  mixed  : 
the  strain  of  cruelty  and  the  strain  of  kindness.  Max  Beerbohm 
vTote :  "In  Irving  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  unkindness  existed 
in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  the  number  of  wonderfully  kind 
things  he  is  known  to  have  done  is  hardly  greater  than  the 
a  number  of  wonderfully  unkind  things  he  is  said  to  have  said. 

I  To  ignore  Irving’s  cruelty  is  to  ignore  a  very  salient  part  of  him. 
Which  quality  predominated  in  him — cruelty  or  kindness?  ”  He 
leaves  his  question  unanswered. 

In  R^jane,  as  woman  and  as  actress,  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  voluptuous,  which  had  for  many  of  us  an  unholy  fascina¬ 
tion.  And  had  she  not  a  wayward  fashion  of  throwing  away  some 
I  chance  of  stage  effect,  and  then  wholly  penetrating  you  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  seeming  nothing?  Insatiable,  how  much  of  an 
I  effort,  was  it  not,  for  her  to  be  anything  but  restless?  With  that 
animality,  that  vitality,  that  exuberance,  that  she  possessed — 
possessed  in  the  extreme — she  did  certain  things  stupendously, 
prodigiously  :  at  other  times  she  could  even,  as  Sarah  could,  act 
I  with  indifference ;  could  give  one  a  sense  of  petty  spite.  Craft 
being  as  natural  to  her  as  her  breath,  she  feared  death.  Death 
took  her  as  a  mean  woman  is  taken  ;  she,  who  hafl  given  so  much 
of  the  blood  in  her  veins,  sheerly  and  literally,  for  the  sake  of  her 
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art,  for  the  sake  of  the  theatre,  for  the  sake  of  the  various  passions 
that  helped  in  destroying  her. 

It  is  almost  terrible  to  think  of  those  last  tragic  years  of  hen 
up  to  the  point  when  she  consumed  her  existence  in  the  sublime 
and  all  but  impossible  creation  of  the  part  she  had  to  play  in 
La  Vierge  Folle  of  Bataille.  “Sublime,”  says  Bataille,  "ayant 
imprim^  tout  k  coup  k  son  corps  vacillant,  exsangu^,  je  ne  sai* 
quelle  ardeur  surhumaine,  etant  parvenu  k  brider  la  Camarde  qni 
semblait  du  coup  replide  en  elle,  vaincu  par  I’effort  d’ame  unique, 
jamais  Eejane  ne  prodigua  plus  son  g^nie  que  ce  8oir-14.  L'autre 
grande  muse  blessee  du  theatre,  Sarah,  de  sa  baignoire,  jetait 
dperdument  des  roses.” 

After  the  curtain  has  fallen  she  murmurs  to  Bataille  :  “Quelle 
minute  1  Qa  vaut  ?a !  Ah  1  Qa  vaut  5a !  ”  With  that  implacable 
will  that  has  always  been  hers,  she  forces  herself  to  go  on  playing 
the  part ;  five  hundred  and  fifty  times  she  literally  makes  herself 
act  it;  aware,  all  the  time,  that  she  is  dying  inch  by  inch. 

II. 

Only  three  actresses  in  our  generation  possessed  that  supreme 
quality.  Genius :  Eleonora  Duse,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  R^jane. 
I  have  received  many  wonderful  letters  from  Duse,  in  London 
and  in  Venice ;  I  have  had  many  wonderful  conversations  with 
her  in  Rome,  Zurich  and  London.  I  therefore  give  here  one  of 
my  impressions  of  her.  The  face  of  Duse  is  a  mask  for  the  tragic 
passions,  a  mask  which  changes  from  moment  to  moment,  as  the 
soul  models  the  clay  of  the  body  after  its  own  changing  image. 
When  she  speaks  of  beautiful  things  her  face  takes  light  as  from 
an  inner  source ;  the  dark  and  pallid  cheeks  curve  into  sensitive 
folds,  the  small,  thin-lipped  mouth,  scarcely  touched  with  colour, 
grows  half  tender,  half  ironical,  as  if  smiling  at  its  own  abandon¬ 
ment  to  delight ;  an  exquisite  tremor  awakens  in  it,  as  if  it 
brushed  against  the  petal  of  a  flower,  and  thrilled  at  the  contact. 
She  is  a  woman  always,  but  she  is  a  woman  almost  in  the 
abstract.  When  one  is  in  the  same  room  with  her  she  has  no 
sense  of  the  human  nearness  of  body  to  body. 

Now,  after  seeing  her  in  her  room,  let  us  see  her  on  the  stage; 
as,  for  instance,  in  that  scene  of  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  when 
Armando’s  father  pleads  wdth  Marguerite  to  give  up  her  lover 
for  the  sake  of  her  love.  She  sits  there  quietly  beside  the  table, 
listening  and  saying  nothing,  thinking  mournfully,  debating  with 
herself,  conquering  herself,  making  the  great  decision.  The  out¬ 
line  of  her  face  is  motionless,  set  hard,  clenched  into  immobility: 
but  within  that  motionless  outline  every  nerve  seems  awake. 
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expression  alter  expression  sweeps  over  it,  each  complete  for  its 
instant,  each  distinct,  each  like  the  finished  expression  of  the 
sculptor,  rather  than  the  uncertain  forms  of  life  as  they  appear 
to  us  in  passing.  The  art  of  Duse  is  to  do  over  again,  consciously, 
this  sculpture  of  the  soul  upon  the  body. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of  La  Dame  aux  CamSlias  nor 
of  Sarah  in  the  part  of  Marguerite.  The  hectic,  pathetic  play, 
not  nearly  so  good  as  the  novel  on  which  it  was  founded,  has  its 
attraction,  the  attraction  of  a  lesser  Manon  Lescaut,  and  one 
cannot  think  of  it  without  thinking  of  Sarah.  If  she  were  to 
live  to  be  eighty — and  she  is  now  seventy-five — I  am  sure  she 
will  act  that  play  and  still  thrill  me.  Always  in  that  part  she 
is  unsurpassable.  Marguerite  is  the  Parisian  whom  Sarah 
impersonates  perfectly  in  that  hysterical  and  yet  deliberate 
manner  which  is  made  for  such  impressions.  Duse  has  a  way 
of  being  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  rather  than  Marguerite 
Gautier :  a  creature  in  whom  ardour  is  as  simple  as  breath,  and 
devotion  a  part  of  ardour ;  and  she  gives  us  the  obscure  suffering 
of  the  soul. 

When  Dnse  was  struggling  with  the  clockwork  incoherence  of 
Fidora,  T  defined  her  play  as  a  detective  story  with  horrors. 
Sarah  is  always  subtle,  in  such  a  play  as  this,  in  getting  her  own 
effects,  the  sharp,  tragic  effects  at  which  she  aims.  The  whole 
thing  is  put  together  with  extreme  ingenuity,  like  a  puzzle  read 
backwards,  just  in  order  that  she  may  have  her  series  of  moods, 
her  harmonies  and  her  discords  in  their  carefully-arranged  pro¬ 
gression.  She  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  every  detail  as 
real  as  Dnse  made  it ;  she  seemed  to  hold  herself  in  for  her 
vehement  outbursts;  the  vivid  movements  were  wholly  her  ovwn. 
At  these  moments  she  was  the  human  animal,  suffering  through 
every  fibre  and  crying  out  in  some  inarticulate  rage  and  agony. 
Only,  when  Sarah  acts  in  Phtdre,  it  is  as  if  the  play  had  been 
written  yesterday  or  in  the  beginning  of  Time.  She  gives  you 
the  woman  as  if  nothing  but  some  raging  animal  were  there,  and 
she  gives  you  the  poetry  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  Eacine  to 
think  about.  The  whole  thing  remains  to  me  a  miracle  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  of  creation.  Every  word  has  the  emphasis  of  great 
poetry,  and  every  word  was  given  as  simply  as  if  it  had  been  in 
prose. 

I  was  in  Paris  in  1892  when  Goncourt’s  Germinie  Lacerteux 
was  revived  at  the  Od^on.  If  R^jane  ever  surpassed  herself,  she 
did  so  in  her  personification  of  the  sordid  and  miserable,  devoted 
and  worn-out,  tortured  and  agonised  servant,  Germinie.  Goncourt 
was  never  so  cruel  nor  so  ruthless  nor  so  merciless  as  in  this 
realistic  tragedy,  which  drags  one’s  whole  spirit  downward  deeper 
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and  deeper  into  the  mud  and  mire  of  Paris.  In  Jupillon,  the 
young  and  hideous  bully,  Goncourt  has  created  over  again  a 
grasping  scoundrel  with  more  care  and  harshness,  with  more 
deliberate  aversion,  with  infinitely  more  analytic  subtlety,  than 
ever  Zola  managed  to  invent.  That  R^jane  has  to  hide  that 
illness  she  suffers  from,  that  drags  her  night  by  night  deathward 
from  everyone  is  to  have  created  an  unimaginable  tragedy  in  which 
the  tom  body  and  the  diseased  nerves  are  the  disintegrating 
elements.  To  me,  her  climax  of  genius — mean,  monstrous,  but 
essentially  Parisian — is  where  she  crouches,  huddled  up  on  herself 
as  any  ruined  woman  might  be,  outside  the  door  of  the  lighted 
pot-house  inside  which  she  knows  that  Jupillon  is  drinking  hard 
— on  her  own  money — and  making  despicable  love  to  some 
obscene  street-girl. 

When  I  saw  Olga  Nethersole  act  in  Sapho,  I  said  to  myself: 
“  If  one  could  see  how  far  acting  can  go  in  the  direction  of  genius 
without  ever  becoming  great,  here  is  your  test.”  And  the  test, 
of  course,  was  useless.  Take  the  third  act;  E^jane,  in  this  part, 
was  wonderful  from  the  first  moment  she  entered  the  door  to  the 
last  moment  when  she  closed  the  door  behind  her.  She  was  most 
wonderful,  of  course,  in  the  moments  of  crisis,  but  she  held  one’s 
interest  all  the  time,  when  she  was  doing  nothing,  merely  because 
she  was  there.  In  the  very  significant  scene  in  the  second  act, 
when  Sapho  comes  to  Jean  Gaussin’s  rooms  with  the  intention 
of  remaining,  E^jane  held  me  breathless.  It  w’as  not  the  calcu¬ 
lated  seduction  of  a  man  by  a  designing  woman  (as  in  Zaza) ;  it 
was  a  loving  woman  for  whom  it  is  life  or  death  to  be  loved. 
To  be  merely  “the  girl  from  Maxim’s”  (I  think  of  the  famous 
Maxim’s,  in  la  rue  Royal,  in  Paris,  I  have  so  recently  seen)  meant 
nothing.  Always  with  R4jane  I  felt  an  actual  physical  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  the  woman  took  me  by  the  throat,  almost  literally,  as  if 
someone  were  appealing  straight  to  me  :  I  seemed  to  be  guilty 
of  her  tears.  With  Edjane  it  was  the  feeling,  the  emotion,  the 
passion,  the  sordid  and  pathetic  and  almost  unendurable  tragedy 
of  that  one  act,  in  which  she  was  so  unsurpassable,  that  possessed 
me ;  that  possessed  me  and  shook  me,  as  a  storm  at  sea  can 
shake  one. 

In  Sapho  Edjane  is  the  every-day  “Venus  toute  entifere  h  sa 
proie  attachde,”  and  she  has  all  the  brutality  and  all  the  clinging 
warmth  of  the  flesh ;  vice,  if  you  will,  but  serious  vice,  vice  plus 
passion.  Certain  actresses  have  tried  to  do  by  a  careful  method 
what  only  can  be  done,  as  R^jane  does  it,  by  a  method  plus 
something  else.  That  something  else  is  genius,  perhaps ;  but  if 
the  word  genius  sounds  a  little  vague,  let  me  say  it  is  vitality, 
sincerity,  temperament.  Sarah  in  her  acting  subordinates  effects 
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to  effect.  I  have  heard  her  glide  over  really  significant  phrases 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  would  seem  to  deserve  more  con- 
gideration,  but  which  she  has  wisely  subordinated  to  an  over¬ 
powering  effect  of  ensemble.  She  never  forgets  that  art  is  not 
Nature,  and  that  when  one  is  speaking  verse  one  is  not  talking 
prose.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  her  as  Francesca  or  as  Marguerite 
Gautier  is  always  doubled  by  that  other  pleasure,  never  actually 
out  of  our  mind,  that  she  is  also  Sarah  Bernhardt.  One  some¬ 
times  forgets  that  Et'jane  is  acting  at  all ;  it  is  the  real  woman 
of  the  part,  Sapho,  or  Zaza,  or  Zanetta,  who  lives  before  us. 
Also  one  sometimes  forgets  that  Duse  is  acting,  that  she  is  even 
pretending  to  be  Magda  or  Silvia :  it  is  Duse  herself  who  lives 
there,  on  the  stage. 

The  reason  why  Duse  is  the  greatest  actress  in  the  world  is 
that  she  has  a  more  subtle  nature  than  any  other  actress,  and 
that  she  expresses  her  nature  more  simply.  In  Magda  we  see  a 
tired  woman  who  has  lived,  who  has  loved,  who  has  learnt,  who 
thinks.  All  the  time  Duse  is  on  the  stage  we  see  her  thinking  : 
not  thinking  her  own  thoughts,  or  expressing  her  own  personality, 
but  thinking  the  thoughts  of  the  character  she  is  representing, 
and  expressing  that  imaginary  personality  as  if  it  were  her  own. 
Her  genius  is  to  empty  herself,  as  if  by  some  occult  process  of 
transmutation,  emerging  with  a  new  soul,  which  almost  creates 
its  own  body.  Not  young,  not  beautiful,  she  has  a  face  in  which 
all  the  passions  and  all  the  reticences  can  become  eloquent.  In 
a  part  like  La  Locandiera  she  can  smooth  out  all  the  lines  of 
sadness  and  experience  by  an  effort  of  her  will,  and  be  a  smiling 
Venetian,  to  whom  all  life  is  a  masquerade.  But  for  the  most 
part,  in  her  tragic  actions  she  obtains  her  distinction  from  the 
kind  of  melancholy  wisdom  which  remains  in  her  face  when  the 
passions  have  swept  over  it.  All  her  acting  comes  from  a  great 
depth  :  it  seems  to  be  only  half  telling  profound  secrets. 

No  play  has  ever  been  profound  enough,  and  simple  enough, 
for  this  woman  to  say  everything  she  has  to  say  in  it.  When 
she  has  thrilled  one,  or  made  one  w’eep,  or  filled  one  with  wonder 
or  pity,  she  is  always  holding  back  something  else.  It  is  that 
something  else,  divined  underneath  all  she  says,  and  all  that  she 
looks,  which  gives  her  incomparable  power  over  her  audience. 
Meanwhile,  she  can  do  at  least  everything  which  everyone  else 
has  done  before.  I  have  not  seen  Sarah  act  in  Magda;  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  the  only  English  actress  who  can  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  great  Frenchwoman  and  the  greater 
Italian,  plays  Magda  magnificently;  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
magic  from  Duse’s,  and  I  can  no  more  compare  them  than  I 
could  compare  two  people  of  different  race. 
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III. 

Mimi  Aguglia,  the  Sicilian  actress — who  had  a  sinister  and 
cruel  and  animal  genius  lacking  in  the  others  who  came  from 
Paris  to  London,  who  gave  us  a  kind  of  acting  which  is  more 
primitively  passionate  than  anything  we  are  accustomed  to  on  our 
moderate  stage — has  studied  Duse  for  her  tones,  for  some  of  her 
attitudes ;  her  art  is  more  nearly  the  art  of  E^jane.  While  both 
of  these  are  great  artists,  she  is  an  improviser,  a  creature  of  wild 
moods,  of  animal  energies.  She  catches  you  in  a  fierce  caress 
like  a  tiger-cat.  She  gives  you,  as  in  Malia,  the  whole  animal, 
snarling,  striking,  suffering  all  the  pains  of  the  flesh,  the  emotions 
of  fear  and  hate,  but  for  the  most  part  no  more.  To  see  her 
after  the  Santuzza  of  Duse,  in  Verga’s  Catallcria  RiWiticam,  is 
to  realise  the  difference  between  this  art  of  the  animal  and  Duse’s 
art  of  the  soul.  And  if  one  thinks  of  E^jane’s  Sa|>ho,  the 
difference  is  hardly  less,  though  of  another  kind.  The  Santuzza 
of  Aguglia — unlike  Duse’s  pathetic  and  tragic  and  strangely 
nervous  creation — is  a  stinging  thing  that  bites  when  it  is  stepped 
on — as  if  one  were  to  step  on  a  snake  unawares  and  were  to  be 
poisoned  by  his  sudden  sting. 

In  Malia  she  gave  me  thrill  after  thrill ;  for  all  these  sinful 
and  sinning  creatures  of  mere  carnal  desire  can  image,  if  they 
choose  to,  our  naked  and  unashamed  souls ;  and,  in  Aguglia,  this 
new  and  living  art  of  the  body,  which  I  see  struggling  in  the 
rebellious  clay  of  Eodin,  concentrated  itself  violently  in  this 
woman  who  expresses  all  that  the  poets  have  ever  said  of  the 
supreme  witchcraft,  animal  desire,  without  passion,  carnal,  its 
own  self-devouring  agony. 

It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  still  seems  to  me,  that  the  play 
really  existed  for  Aguglia,  and  was  made  by  her — as  she  certainly 
made  d’Annunzio’s  Mila  di  Codra  inconceivably  greater  than  she 
is  in  the  drama ;  for,  not  only  has  she  moments  of  absolute  great¬ 
ness,  as  in  all  the  irrationality  of  utter  fear  she  strains  backward 
into  those  clutching  hands  that  are  holding  her  in  the  attitude 
of  her  death  before  her  sinful  body  is  given  to  be  consumed  by  the 
eternal  flames,  but  in  the  scene  in  th'e  cave  with  Lazaro  di  Roio, 
which  is  the  most  ghastly  and  accurate  rendering  of  the  sense 
of  fear  that  has,  I  am  sure,  been  seen  on  any  stage. 

E^jane,  certainly,  has  done  greater  things  in  her  own  way 
than  Aguglia,  and  certainly  in  her  own  way  she  is  a  greater  artist. 
But  not  even  E^jane  has  given  us  the  whole  animal,  in  its  self¬ 
martyrdom,  as  this  woman  has  given  it  to  us.  Such  knowledge 
and  command  of  the  body,  so  consummate  an  abandonment  to 
its  instinctive  motions,  has  not  been  seen  on  our  stage,  not  even 
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in  Sswia  Yacco  aud  the  Japanese.  They  could  outdo  Sarah  in  a 
death  scene,  but  not  Aguglia  in  the  scene  in  which  she  betrays 
her  secret :  it  was  the  visible  contest  between  desire  and  will. 

“After  all,”  I  wrote  in  an  essay  on  Sarah  Bernhardt,  ‘‘though 
Rdjane  skins  emotions  alive,  and  Duse  serves  them  up  to  you 
on  golden  dishes,  it  is  Sarah  who  prepares  the  supreme  feast.” 
Sarah’s  vitality  w^as  equal  to  B^jane’s ;  it  was  differently 
expressed,  that  is  all.  With  Rejane  the  vitality  was  direct :  it 
was  the  appeal  of  Gavroche,  the  sharp,  impudent  urchin  of  the 
streets;  Sarah’s  vitality  is  electrical,  and  shoots  its  currents 
through  all  manner  of  winding  ways.  Both  acted  with  their 
nerves,  but  with  a  different  kind  of  intelligence ;  and  with  cer¬ 
tainly  an  absolute  difference  in  their  forms  of  expressing  passion. 
Sarah’s  passion  at  its  extreme  is  when  she  abandons  herself, 
wholly,  at  times,  to  her  fureurs,  she  tears  the  words  with  her 
teeth,  and  spits  them  out  of  her  mouth,  like  a  wild  beast  ravening 
upon  prey;  in  Phtdre,  where  she  is  always  wonderful  and  Jewish, 
she  gives  the  sense  of  a  passion  which  is  abnormal,  an  insane 
thing,  and  that  passion  comes  to  us  with  all  its  force  and  all  its 
perversity;  but  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  never 
extravagant.  For,  as  Racine  assures  us,  Phfedre’s  character  ‘‘est 
oe  que  j’ai  peut-etre  mis  de  plus  raisonnable  sur  le  theatre.”  The 
phrase  seems  to  us  odd,  but  every  stage  of  the  passion  of  Ph^dre 
is  logical  and  reasonable. 

E^jane’s  way  of  expressing  passion  is  not  only  the  feminine 
equivalent  of  intellect;  it  ‘‘magnetises  our  poor  vertebrae,”  in 
Verlaine’s  phrase,  because  it  is  sex  and  not  instinct.  It  is 
unerring  and  it  calculates.  It  has  none  of  the  vulgar  warmth 
of  mere  passion  :  it  leaves  a  little  red  sting  where  it  has  kissed. 
And  this  peculiar,  often  unnatural,  form  of  her  passion  has  often 
intoxicated  one — for  it  appeals,  at  once,  to  so  many  sides  of  one’s 
nature;  it  has  thrilled  me  and  made  me  admire,  admire  with  a 
certain  response  of  the  blood.  When  Sarah’s  acting  is  like  a 
passionate  declaration,  offered  to  someone  unknown ;  when  it 
seems  as  if  the  whole  nervous  force  of  the  audience  were  sucked 
out  of  itself  and  flung  back,  intensified,  upon  itself ;  when  she 
shows  us  her  insatiable  nervous  fire,  Rejane — at  her  highest 
points  of  genius — seems  to  literally  hurl  herself  upon  us;  her 
instructed  and  sordid  eyes — in  which  all  the  vices  and  all  the 
passions  have  found  a  nest — speak,  with  an  impudent  insolence, 
their  own  language ;  while  her  whole  face  despairs,  lies,  exults. 
And  I  have  known  certain  nights  when  both  actresses  have  made 
me  cruelly  enjoy  the  cruelty  of  the  thrills  they  inflict  on  the 
audience. 

The  ingredients — all  the  ingredients  of  the  highly-spiced  and 
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highly-flavoured  dishes  E4jane  used  to  serve — may  be  named 
without  defining  them  ;  all  were  Parisian,  and  that  is  only  to  say 
that  these  ingredients  of  her  genius  unite  nervous  force  with  a 
mastery  of  charm  and  a  wicked  ease.  It  was  all  sheer  acting 
with  R^jane,  together  with  a  canaille  attractiveness  which  sug. 
gested  everything ;  which  left  nothing  unsaid  of  what  is  most 
nakedly  wicked  in  that  truth  of  things,  that  truth  of  Nature  to 
Nature  itself,  which  resides  in  the  creative  imagination. 

IV. 

Meilhac’s  play,  Ma  Cousine,  which  owed  most  of  its  success 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Varieties,  October  27th,  1890,  to 
the  acting  of  E^jane,  is  one  of  those  essentially  French  plavg 
which  no  ingenuity  can  ever  accommodate  to  an  English  soil, 
It  is  the  finer  spirit  of  farce,  it  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  kind  of 
intellectual  exercise  ;  it  is  human  geometry  for  the  masses.  There 
are  moments  when  the  people  of  the  play  are  on  the  point  of 
existing  for  themselves,  and  have  to  be  brought  back,  put  severely 
in  their  places,  made  to  fit  their  squares  of  the  pattern.  The 
thing  as  a  whole  has  no  more  resemblance  to  real  life  than  Latin 
verses  have  to  a  schoolboy’s  conversation.  Reality,  what  after 
all  probably  holds  us  in  it,  comes  into  it  accidentally,  in  the  form 
of  detail,  in  little  touches  of  character,  little  outbursts  of  tem¬ 
perament.  The  rest  is  done  after  a  plan,  it  is  an  entanglement 
by  rule ;  it  exists  because  people  have  agreed  to  think  that  they 
like  suspense ;  the  tantalisation  of  curiosity  on  the  stage.  We 
see  the  knot  tied  by  the  conjurer ;  we  want  to  know  what  he  will 
do  with  it.  In  France,  and  in  such  a  piece  as  Ma  Cousine,  the 
conjurer  is  master  of  his  trade ;  he  gives  us  our  illusions  and  our 
enlightenment  in  exactly  the  right  doses. 

And  R^jane,  in  this  wittily  artificial  play,  suits  herself  per¬ 
fectly  to  her  subject,  becomes  everything  there  is  in  the  character 
of  Riquette ;  an  actress  who  plays  a  comedy  in  real  life,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  stage.  She  has  to  save  the  situation  from 
being  taken  too  seriously,  from  becoming  tragic ;  she  has  to  take 
the  audience  into  her  confidence,  to  assure  them  that  it  is  all 
a  joke.  And  so  we  see  her  constantly  overdoing  her  part,  fooling 
openly.  She  does  two  things  at  once :  the  artificial  comedy, 
which  is  uppermost  in  the  play,  and  the  character  part,  which  is 
implicit  in  it.  And  she  is  perfect  in  both.  The  famous  Chahut, 
which  went  electrically  through  Paris  when  it  was  first  given  in 
all  its  audacity,  shows  us  one  side  of  her  art.  The  delicate  by¬ 
play  with  eyes  and  voice,  or  rather  with  the  voice  and  the  over¬ 
hanging  eyelid  of  the  right  eye,  shows  us  another.  She  is  always 
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]  the  cleverest  person  on  the  stage.  Her  face  in  repose  seems 

1  waiting  for  every  expression  to  quicken  its  own  form  of  life. 

I  When  the  face  is  in  movement  one  looks  chiefly  at  the  mouth, 

,  the  thick,  heavily-painted  lips,  which  twist  upward,  and  wrinkle 
into  all  kinds  of  earthly  subtleties.  Her  face  is  full  of  an 
;  experienced,  sullen,  chuckling  gaininerie,  which  seems,  after  all, 

'  to  be  holding  back  something  :  it  has  a  curious,  vulgar  under¬ 

tone,  a  succulent  and  grossly  joyous  gurgle.  Here,  in  Ma 
Cousine,  she  abandons  herself  to  all  the  frank  and  shady  humours 
of  the  thing  with  the  absolute  abandonment  of  the  artist.  It 
is  like  a  picture  by  Forain,  made  of  the  same  material  with  the 
same  cynicism  and  w'ith  the  same  mastery  of  line. 

Ma  Cousine,  on  seeing  it  a  second  time,  is  frankly  and  not 
too  obviously  amusing,  a  piece  in  w’hich  everybody  plays  at  some¬ 
thing,  in  which  Rejane  plays  at  being  an  actress  who  has  a  part 
to  act  in  real  life.  “File  est  impayable,  cette  Eiquette  1  ”  And 
it  is  with  an  intensely  conscious  abandonment  of  herself  that 
she  renders  this  good-hearted  Cabotine,  ^  worldly-wise,  so  full 
of  all  the  physical  virtues,  turned  Bohemian.  She  has,  in  this 
part,  certain  guttural  and  nasal  laughs,  certain  queer  cries  and 
shouts,  which  are,  after  all,  a  part  of  her  mHier ;  she  runs  through 
her  whole  gamut  of  shrugs  and  winks  and  nods.  There  is,  of 
course,  over  again,  the  famous  Chahut,  in  which  she  summarises 
the  whole  art  of  the  Moulin-Rouge ;  there  is  her  long  scene  of 
pantomime,  in  which  every  gesture  is  at  once  vulgar  and  dis¬ 
tinguished,  vulgarly  rendered  with  distinction.  There  are  other 
audacities  all  done  with  equal  discretion.  I  am  not  sure  that 
R^jane  is  not  at  her  best  in  this  play  :  she  has  certainly  never 
been  more  herself  in  what  one  fancies  to  be  herself.  There  is 
all  her  ravishing  gaminerie,  her  witty  intelligence,  her  dash,  her 
piquancy,  her  impudence,  her  mastery.  I  find  that  her  high 
spirits,  in  this  play,  affect  me  like  pathos  :  they  turn  to  a  kind 
of  emotion.  I  compared, her  art  wdth  the  art  of  Forain  ;  I  said 
that  here  was  a  picture,  made  out  of  the  same  material,  with 
the  same  cynicism,  the  same  mastery  of  line.  She  suggested,  in 
her  costume  of  the  second  act,  a  Beardsley  picture ;  there  was 
the  same  kind  of  tragic  grotesque,  in  which  a  kind  of  ugliness 
became  a  kind  of  beauty.  The  whole  performance  was  of  the 
best  Parisian  kind,  with  genius  in  one,  admirably  disciplined 
talent  in  all. 

Paul  Hervieu’s  La  Course  du  Flambeau,  which  w'as  given  by 
Rejane  at  the  Vaudeville,  April  17th,  1901,  is  first  of  all  a  senti¬ 
mental  thesis.  It  begins  with  an  argument  as  to  the  duty  of 
mother  to  child  and  of  child  to  mother.  A  character  who  appar¬ 
ently  represents  the  author’s  views  declares  life  is  a  sort  of 
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“Lampadephoria,”  or  “La  Course  du  Flambeau,”  in  which  it  is 
the  chief  concern  of  each  generation  to  hand  on  the  torch  of  life 
to  the  next  generation.  Sabine  protests  that  the  duty  is  equal 
and  offers  herself  as  an  example.  “I,”  she  says,  “stand  between 
mother  and  daughter ;  I  love  them  as  myself ;  I  could  sacrifice 
myself  equally  for  either.”  Maravan  replies  :  “You  do  not  know 
yourself.  You  do  not  know  how  good  a  mother  you  are,  and  I 
hope  you  will  never  know  how’  bad  a  daughter.”  The  rest  of  the 
play  is  ingeniously  constructed  to  show,  point  by  point,  gradation 
by  gradation,  the  devotion  of  Sabine  to  her  daughter,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  she  will  sacrifice,  not  only  herself,  but  her 
mother.  The  only  answer  to  the  author’s  solution  is  to  reinstate 
the  problem  in  terms  of  precisely  contrary  facts ;  we  have  another 
solution,  which  may  be  made  in  terms  no  less  inevitable.  The 
play  itself  proves  nothing,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  writer’s 
persistence  in  arguing  the  point  in  action  has  given  a  somewhat 
needless  and  unnatural  air  of  melodrama  to  his  piece.  It  is  a 
melodrama  with  an  idea,  a  clue,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  melo¬ 
drama,  because  the  idea  and  the  clue  are  alike  so  arbitrary.  One 
is  never  left  quietly  alone  with  Nature ;  the  showman’s  hand  is 
always  visible,  around  the  corner  of  the  curtain,  pulling  the 
strings.  Whenever  one  sees  a  human  argument  struggling  to  find 
its  way  through  the  formal  rhetoric  of  the  speaker,  it  is  the 
French  equivalent  of  sentiment.  The  piece  is  really  the  comedy 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  what  Fc^jane  has  to  do  is  to  represent  all 
the  stages  of  the  slow  process  of  heartbreak.  She  docs  it  as  only 
a  great  artist  could  do ;  but  she  allows  us  to  see  that  she  is  acting. 
She  does  it  consciously,  deliberately,  wdth  method.  She  has 
forced  herself  to  become  bourgeois ;  she  takes  upon  herself  the 
bourgeois  face  and  appearance,  and  also  the  bourgeois  soul.  The 
wit  and  bewildering  vulgarity  have  gone  out  of  her,  and  a  middle- 
class  dignity  has  taken  their  place.  She  shows  us  the  stage 
picture  of  a  mother  marvellously  :  that  is  to  say,  she  interprets 
the  play  according  to  the  author’s  intentions ;  when  she  is  most 
effective  as  an  actress  she  is  not  content  with  the  simplicity  of 
Nature,  as  in  the  tirade  in  the  third  act.  She  brings  out  the 
melodramatic  points  with  the  finest  skill ;  but  the  melodrama 
itself  is  a  wilful  divergency  from  Nature ;  and  she  has  few  chances 
to  be  her  finest  self.  She  proves  the  soundness  of  her  art  as  an 
actress  by  the  ability  to  play  such  a  part  finely,  seriously,  effec¬ 
tively.  Her  own  temperament  counts  for  nothing  ;  it  is  not  even 
a  hindance  :  it  is  all  the  skill  of  a  mdtier,  the  mastery  of  her  art.  i 
In  1893  Edjane  created,  at  the  Vaudeville,  the  woman  whose 
part  she  had  to  act,  in  Madame  Sans-Gene.  For  some  reason 
unknown  to  me,  Edjane  is  best  known  in  England  by  her  per- 
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formances  in  this  thoroughly  poor  play,  which  shows  us  Sardou 
working  mechanically,  and  for  character  effects  of  a  superficial 
Ijiiid.  There  are  none  of  the  ideas,  none  of  the  touches  of  Nature 
of  La  Parisienne ;  none  of  the  comic  vitality  of  Ma  Cousine  ;  none 
of  the  emotional  quality  of  Sapho.  It  is  full  of  piquancies  for 
acting,  and  Eejane  makes  the  most  of  them.  Her  acting  is 
admirable,  from  beginning  to  end;  it  has  her  distinguished 
vulgarity ;  her  gross  charm  ;  she  is  everything  that  Sardou  meant, 
and  something  more.  But  all  that  Sardou  meant  was  not  a  very 
interesting  thing,  and  Eejane  cannot  make  it  what  it  is  not.  She 
brightens  her  part,  she  does  not  make  a  different  thing  of  it. 
There  were  moments  when  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  played  it 
with  a  certain  fatigue.  The  thing  is  so  artificial  in  itself,  and  yet 
pretends  to  be  nature ;  it  is  so  palpably  ingenious,  so  frank  an 
appeal  to  the  stage !  It  has  about  it  an  absurd  air  of  honest 
simplicity,  a  pretence  of  being  bourgeois  in  some  w’orthy  sense. 
Rejane  plays  her  game  with  the  thing,  shows  her  impeccable 
cleverness,  makes  point  after  point,  carries  the  audience  with 
her.  Blit  I  find  nowhere  in  it  what  seem  to  me  her  finest  quali¬ 
ties,  at  most  no  more  than  a  suggestion  of  them.  It  is  a  picture 
painted  so  sweepingly  that  every  subtlety  would  be  out  of  place 
in  it.  She  plays  it  sweepingly,  with  heavy  contrasts,  an  undis¬ 
guised  exaggeration ;  one  eye  is  always  on  the  audience.  That 
is  DO  doubt  the  way  the  piece  should  be  played ;  but  I  must 
complain  of  Sardou  while  I  justify  Eejane, 

La  Parisienne  of  Henri  Becque,  like  most  of  his  plays,  has 
never  lost  its  interest,  like  the  topical  plays  of  that  period.  It 
is  a  hard,  ironical  piece  of  realism,  founded  on  a  keen  observation 
of  life  and  on  certain  definite  ideas.  It  is  called  a  comedy,  but 
there  is  no  straightforward  fun  in  it,  as  in  Ma  Cousine,  for  in¬ 
stance;  it  has  all  that  transposed  sadness  which  we  call  irony. 
It  shows  us  rather  a  mean  grey  world,  rather  contemptuously ; 
and  it  leaves  us  with  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  That  is,  if 
one  takes  it  seriously.  Part  of  the  actor’s  art  in  such  a  piece 
is  to  prevent  one  from  taking  it  too  seriously.  Throughout 
Rejane  is  the  faultless  artist,  and  her  acting  is  so  much  of  a 
piece  that  it  is  difficult  to  praise  it  in  detail.  A  real  woman  lives 
before  one,  seems  to  be  overseen  on  the  stage  at  certain  moments 
of  her  daily  existence.  We  see  her  life  going  on,  not,  as  with 
Duse,  a  profound  inner  life,  but  the  life  of  the  character,  a  vivid, 
worldly  life,  hard,  selfish,  calculating,  deceiving  naturally,  natur¬ 
ally  wary,  the  woman  of  the  w'orld,  the  Parisian.  Compare 
Clotilde  with  Sapho  and  you  will  see  two  opposite  types  rendered 
with  an  equal  skill  :  the  woman  in  love,  to  whom  nothing  else 
matters,  and  the  woman  with  lovers,  the  (what  shall  I  say?) 
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business  woman  of  the  Emotions.  There  is  a  moment  near  the 
beginning  where  Lafont  asks  Clotilde  if  she  has  been  to  see  her 
milliner  or  her  dressmaker,  and  she  answers  sarcastically : 
“Both!”  Her  face,  as  she  submits  to  the  question,  has  an 
absurd  stare,  a  stare  of  profound  dissimulation,  with  something 
of  a  cat  who  waits.  Her  whole  character,  her  whole  plan  of 
campaign  are  in  that  moment ;  they  but  show  themselves  more 
pointedly,  later  on,  when  her  nerves  get  the  better  of  her  through 
all  the  manifestations  of  her  impatience,  up  to  the  return  into 
herself  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  when  she  stands  motionless 
and  speechless,  while  her  lover  entreats  her,  upbraids  her,  finally 
insults  her.  Her  face,  her  whole  body,  endures,  wearied  into  a 
desperate  languor,  seething  with  suppressed  rage  and  exaspera-  i 
tion;  at  last  her  whole  body  droops  on  itself,  as  if  it  can  no  I 
longer  stand  upright.  Throughout  she  speaks  with  that  some¬ 
what  discontented  grumbling  tone  which  she  can  make  so 
expressive :  she  empties  her  speech  with  little  side  shrugs  of 
one  shoulder,  her  sinister  right  eye  speaks  a  whole  subtle  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  own.  The  only  moments  throughout  the  play  when 
I  found  anything  to  criticise  are  the  few  moments  of  pathos, 
when  she  becomes  Sarah  at  second-hand. 

After  La  Parisienne  came  Loloite,  a  one-act  play  of  Meilhac 
and  Hal«5vy.  It  is  amusing,  and  it  gives  Rdqane  the  opportunity 
of  showing  us  little  samples  of  nearly  all  her  talents.  She  is 
both  canaille  and  bonne  fille;  above  all,  she  is  triumphantly, 
defiantly  clever.  Again  I  was  reminded  of  a  Forain  drawing: 
for  here  is  an  art  which  does  everything  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  with  a  given  material,  and  what  more  can  one  demand  of  an 
artist  ? 

A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  be  imagined  than  thal  between 
these  two  plays  and  Brieux’s  sombre  argument  in  the  drama 
La  Rohe  Rouge.  Unlike  Lcs  Avarids,  where  the  argument 
sw'amps  the  drama.  La  Rohe  Rouge  is  at  once  a  good  argument 
and  a  good  play.  There  are,  perhaps,  too  many  points  at  issue, 
and  the  story  is,  perhaps,  too  much  broken  into  sections,  but 
the  whole  thing  takes  hold  of  one,  and,  acted  as  it  is  acted  by 
Rejane  and  her  company,  it  seems  to  lift  one  out  of  the  theatre 
into  some  actual  place  where  people  are  talking  and  doing  good 
or  evil  and  suffering  and  coming  into  conflict  with  great  imper¬ 
sonal  forces;  where,  in  fact,  they  are  living.  Without  ever 
becoming  literature,  it  comes,  at  times,  almost  nearer  to  every¬ 
day  reality  than  literature  can  permit  itself  to  come.  There  is 
not  a  good  sentence  in  the  play,  or  a  sentence  that  does  not 
tell.  It  is  the  subject  and  the  hard,  unilluminated  handling  of 
the  subject  that  makes  the  play,  and  it  is  a  model  of  that  form 
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le  ^  drama  which  deals  sternly  with  actual  things.  It  gives  a  great 

ir  jctress,  who  is  concerned  mainly  with  being  true  to  Nature,  an 

incomparable  opportunity,  and  it  gives  opportunities  to  every 
n  member  of  a  good  company.  The  second  act  tortures  one  pre- 

S  cisely  as  such  a  scene  in  court  would  torture  one.  Its  art  is  the 

distressingly,  overwhelmingly  real. 

La  Robe  Rouge  is  a  play  so  full  of  solid  and  serious  qualities 
b  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  not  to  exaggerate  its  merits  or  to 

0  praise  it  for  merits  it  does  not  possess.  The  play  deals  with 

s  vital  questions,  and  it  does  not  deal  with  them,  as  Brieux  is  apt 

^  to  do,  in  a  merely  argumentative  way.  It  is  not  only  that 

^  abstract  question  :  What  is  justice? — may  the  law  not  be  capable 

of  injustice? — but  the  question  of  conscience  in  the  lawyer,  the 
^  judge,  the  administration  of  wffiat  goes  by  the  name  of  justice. 

^  It  is  tragedy  within  tragedy,  and  the  peasant  woman  Yanetta, 

^  who  loses  her  husband,  children,  more  than  life  itself,  through 
^  the  blind  working  of  the  law,  is  not  the  only  victim.  All  these 
people  of  the  play  are  seen  as  if  caught  in  some  bit  of  maehinery, 
'  which  goes  on  indifferently,  taking  a  bit  of  the  soul  of  one  and 
’  » bit  of  the  happiness  of  another  and  the  life  of  another.  But 

how  admirably  the  whole  thing  acts,  and  how  admirably  it  was 

*  scted!  There  was  not  only  Bejane,  but  there  was  Gaston 

'  Dubose,  whom  I  have  never  admired  so  much.  But  E^jane? 
'  Well,  after  seeing  this  play,  I  realise  what  I  have  often  wondered, 

’  that  Rejane  is  a  great  tragic  actress,  and  that  she  can  be  tragic 

without  being  grotesque.  She  never  had  a  part  in  which  she  was 

*  M  simple  and  so  great.  When  I  read  the  play  I  found  many 
passages  of  mere  rhetoric  in  the  part  of  Yanetta ;  by  her  way  of 
saying  them  E^jane  turned  them  into  simple  natural  feeling.  I 
can  imagine  Sarah  saying  some  of  these  passages  and  making 
them  marvellously  effective.  When  E^jane  says  them  they  go 
through  you  like  a  knife.  After  seeing  La  Rohe  Rouge,  I  am 
not  sure  that  of  the  three  great  living  actresses — Duse,  Sarah, 
and  R^jane — E^jane  is  not,  as  a  sheer  actress,  the  greatest  of 
the  three. 

i  Rdjane  has  all  the  instincts,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  human 
animal,  of  the  animal  woman,  whom  man  will  never  quite  civilise. 
Rejane,  in  Sapho  or  in  Zaza,  for  instance,  is  woman  naked  and 
shameless,  loving  and  suffering  with  all  her  nerves  and  muscles, 
a  gross,  pitiable,  horribly  human  thing,  whose  direct  appeal 
seizes  you  by  the  throat.  In  Sapho  or  Zaza  she  speaks  the 
language  of  the  senses,  no  more ;  and  her  acting  reminds  you 
of  all  that  you  may  possibly  have  forgotten  of  how  the  senses 
speak  when  they  speak  through  an  ignorant  woman  in  love.  It 
IS  like  an  accusing  confirmation  of  some  of  one’s  guesses  at  truth. 
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before  the  realities  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  affections  of  the  flesh 
Scepticism  is  no  longer  possible  :  the  thing  is  before  vou 
abominably  real,  a  disquieting  and  irrefutable  thing,  which  speaks 
with  its  own  voice,  as  it  has  never  spoken  on  the  stage  through 
any  other  actress. 

In  Zaza,  a  play  made  for  B^jane  by  two  playwrights  who  had 
set  themselves  humbly  to  a  task,  the  task  of  fitting  her  with  a 
part,  she  is  seen  doing  Sapho  over  again,  with  a  difference.  Zaza 
is  a  vulgar  woman,  a  w'oman  without  instruction  or  experience; 
she  has  not  known  poets  and  been  the  model  of  a  great  sculptor; 
she  comes  straight  from  the  boards  of  a  cafe-concert  to  the  kept 
woman’s  house  in  the  country.  She  has  caught  her  lover 
vulgarly,  to  win  a  bet;  and,  to  the  end,  you  realise  that  she  i&- 
well,  a  woman  who  w'ould  do  that.  She  has  no  depth  of  passion, 
none  of  Sapho’s  roots  in  the  earth  ;  she  has  a  higuin  for  Dufresne, 
she  will  drop  everything  else  for  it,  such  as  it  is,  and  she  is 
capable  of  good,  hearty  suffering.  B^jane  gives  her  to  us  as  she 
is,  in  all  her  commonness.  The  picture  is  full  of  humour ;  it  is, 
as  I  so  often  feel  with  Bdjane,  a  Forain.  Like  Forain,  she  uses 
her  material  without  ever  being  absorbed  by  it,  without  relaxing 
her  impersonal  artistic  energy.  In  being  Zaza,  she  is  so  far 
from  being  herself  (what  is  the  self  of  a  great  actress?)  that  she 
has  invented  a  new  way  of  walking,  as  well  as  new  tones  and 
grimaces.  There  is  not  an  effect  in  the  play  W'hich  she  has  not 
calculated ;  only,  she  has  calculated  every  effect  so  exactly  that 
the  calculation  is  not  seen.  When  you  watch  Jane  Hading  you 
see  her  effects  coming  several  seconds  before  they  are  there ;  when 
they  come,  they  come  neatly,  hut  with  no  surprise  in  them,  and 
therefore  with  no  conviction.  There  lies  all  the  difference 
between  the  actress  w'ho  is  an  actress  equally  by  her  tempera¬ 
ment  and  by  her  brain  and  the  actress  who  has  only  the  brain 
(and,  with  Jane  Hading,  beauty)  to  rely  on.  Everything  that 
B^jane  can  think  of  she  can  do ;  thought  translates  itself  instantly 
into  feeling,  and  the  embodied  impulse  is  before  you.  When 
B^jane  is  Zaza,  she  acts,  and  is  the  woman  she  acts;  and  you 
have  to  think,  before  you  remember  how  elaborate  a  science 
goes  to  the  making  of  that  thrill  w'hich  you  arc  almost  cruelly 
enjoying. 


'Arthur  Symons. 


“THE  SORHOWFULL  MAYDEN”  AND  “THE 
JOVIALL  BATCHELLOB.” 

Ip  the  bachelor  was  taxed  in  ancient  Sparta,  in  Athens  and  in 
Rome  for  patriotic  reasons,  and,  along  with  widowers,  in  England 
of  1695  for  purposes  of  revenue,  why  should  he  cry  out  to-day 
(which  to  do  him  justice  he  has  not  been  guilty  of)  when  the 
country  needs  in  equal  degree  his  money  and  his  offspring?  It  is 
true  that  under  William  the  Third  the  minimum  amount  demanded 
from  him  was  just  one  shilling,  and  the  maximum  was  no  more 
than  £12  10s. ;  w^hereas  now ! ! — seven  times  that  sum  does  not 
represent  the  luxury  tax  which  the  average  bachelor  is  called 
n^n  to  pay.  His  silence  explains  his  attitude,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  defiant  song  of  the  doggerel  poet  of  an  earlier  day  : — 

••  Submissive.  I  kneel — bare  my  neck  to  the  axe — 

Cry,  Hail  to  the  Parliament  Batchelor  taxi 
Sweet  Liberty,  Hail ! — there  is  nothing  more  worth 
Than  Freedom  and  Singleness,  Frolic  and  Mirth!  ” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  braggadocio,  he  could  hardly  escape  the 
reflection  that  perhaps  he  was  purchasing  his  liberty  at  too  high 
a  price — recalling  in  his  silent,  loveless  chamber,  with  larder 
ill-ordered  and  linen  in  disrepair,  one  of  the  truest  of  Mack’s 
wife’s  manv  proverbs  which  she  utters  in  The  Shepherd’s  Play 
(r.  1425) 

“  Full  woful  is  the  household 
That  wants  a  woman.” 

Such  was  the  domestic  view  of  the  question,  the  view  that 
would  more  profoundly  influence  the  playgoer,  the  reader  of 
broadsides,  and  the  singer  of  ballads.  There  was  romance  for 
the  more  cultivated,  men  less  likely  to  be  moved  in  their  own 
feelings  and  conduct  towards  the  opposite  sex  by  anything  they 
read  or  hy  anything  that  was  preached  at  them  :  they  would  take 
all  representations  of  feminine  perfection  as  just  a  poetic  version 
of  the  grim  facts  of  life. 

It  was  therefore  all  very  w’ell,  so  far  as  propagandism  was 
concerned,  for  the  playhouse — wdiich  prentices  as  well  as  gentles 
90  greatly  affected — for  dramatists  and  managers  to  pass  before 
the  vulgar  eye  a  procession  of  exquisite  female  characters,  in 
disposition  immaculate,  in  manner  winsome — captivating  by  their 
virtue  and  their  nobility,  and  bewitching  in  their  charm,  models 
of  loyalty,  innocence,  modesty,  devotion,  obedience,  patriotism — 
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“replete  with”  all  the  graces.  Wherever  we  look  we  find  them 
doing  infinite  honour  to  their  sex  and  to  their  creators’  chivalronj 
invention.  They  sweeten  not  a  few  of  the  early  morality-playg 
and  grace  our  comedies  from  the  outset. 

Commanding  as  they  did  admiration  and  respect,  they  might 
well  have  been  expected  to  contribute  something  towards  the 
stemming  of  the  flood  of  suspicion,  if  not  silencing  the  mercenary 
enmity  of  the  poison-tongued  pamphleteer  and  unprincipled 
ballad-writer.  With  these  ladies  in  our  mind  we  may  realise 
why  the  poet  wrote  :  “Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  yon"- 
for  they  set  a  standard  hard  enough  even  for  angels  to  live  up  to. 

Perhaps  the  public  was  still  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  good 
women,  the  puppets  of  moral  propaganda  as  set  forth  in  the 
great  series  of  mysteries,  moralities,  “  enterludes,”  and  the  like, 
or  from  an  indigestion  of  the  exaggerated  chivalry,  with  its  artificial 
sense  of  honour,  soon  to  be  laughed  out  of  Europe.  The  poet  had 
raised  women  to  the  skies ;  the  playwrights  were  now  rolling  her 
in  the  mud.  The  pendulum  had  not  only  swung  back  to  reality, 
but  had  passed  very  far  beyond  it.  While  Puritanism,  as  widely 
preached  and  caricatured,  may  have  injured  the  “subordinate 
sex”  in  men’s  estimation — condemning  it  for  levity,  or  praising 
it  for  dull,  drab  virtue  at  the  best — the  lovely  spectacle  of  these 
“wonders  among  women”  (the  dramatists’  favourite  phrase  of 
admiration)  seems  to  have  been  robbed  of  nearly  all  its  effect 
by  the  counter-display — the  pitiless  illustration  of  all  the  viler 
passions  in  a  series  of  pictures  not  less  vile  of  worthless  woman¬ 
hood. 

Here,  in  the  estimation  of  playgoer  and  reader,  w’as  something 
like !  Here  were  refreshing  thrills — here  were  opportunities  fw 
revelling  in  actual  stories  of  feminine  hypocrisy  and  indelicacy, 
of  vice  and  sin,  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  meanness,  profligacy, 
and  crime.  What  chance  had  the  tender  flowers  of  sweetness 
and  beauty  and  perfumed  delicacy  against  the  rank  and  poisonous 
undergrowth  ? 

So  men  listened  to  Shakespeare’s  plays  with  their  warnings 
against  matrimony  uttered  by  the  mouths  of  his  characters— how 
marriage  is  a  world-without-end  bargain,  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
loveless,  mercenary,  cold,  insensate,  and,  worst  of  all,  hateful  in 
unfaithfulness,  and  tragic  too,  especially  when  “inforst,”  a 
marriages  in  their  day  so  frequently  were.  They  learnt  that  “(rf 
women  there  is  one  good  in  ten”  (All's  Well),  that  she  is 
“capricious”  (As  Yom  Like  It),  “frail”  (Hamlet),  “inconstant" 
(Cymheline) ,  “treacherous”  (Winter's  Tale),  and  from  the  poems 
that  they  are  “fickle”  (Sonnet  XX.),  and  irresponsible  (Lucrece), 
and  innumerable  other  defects  besides  [I  take  but  a  few  and  of 
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;lie  least  offensive  at  random],  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  so 
terrific  that,  as  the  Clown  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  declares,  as 
common  knowledge,  “the  Devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman.” 

Thus  the  ordinary  mind  came  to  relegate  woman  to  a  lower 
order  of  creation  :  the  rule  was  persistent  and  almost  Chinese  in 
Its  absoluteness  as  to  her  intellect  as  well  as  to  her  conduct. 
The  point  seems  amusingly  illustrated,  in  an  unimportant  aspect 
it  is  true,  by  two  books,  the  titles  of  which,  strangely  contrasted, 
I  lately  met  in  the  catalogue  of  an  antiquarian  bookseller : 

(1)  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man .  .  .  with.  Private  Devotions  .  . ; 

(2)  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Woman  .  . .  with  the  whole  Art  of  Love, 
ulto  choice  Receipts  in  Physick,  Cookery,  Beautifying  .  .  . 
Written  by  a  Lady.” 

Even  when  efforts  were  made  to  level  up  the  sexes  in  public 
esteem,  the  champions  of  women  only  half  knew  their  business, 
as  when  Samuel  Torshell  set  about  his  advocacy  in  1650  in  his 
book,  "The  Womans  Glorie:  a  Treatise,  first,  asserting  the  due 
Honour  of  the  sexe.”  The  title-page  thus  begins  pretty  well,  but 
the  author  proceeds  :  “By  manifesting  that  Women  are  capable 
of  the  highest  improvements,”  doubtless  expecting  curtsies  from 
his  protegSes ;  moreover,  after  enumerating  feminine  virtues,  he 
artfully  urges  as  indispensable  to  the  consummation  of  her  Glorie, 
“inward  beauty ;  modesty  in  carriage,  language,  and  attire ; 
humility;  and  silence.”  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  “back- 
dap”  at  the  mannish  ^  girl  of  just  three  centuries  ago — (how  does 
Time  revenge  himself!) — curiously  entitled  "Hie  Mulier  :  or  the 
Man-Woman  :  Being  a  Medecine  to  cure  the  Coltish  disease  of 
the  staggers  in  the  Masculine-Feminine  of  our  Times.  Exprest 
m  a  brief  Declaration.  Mistres,  will  you  be  trim’d  or  truss’d. 
1620.”  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  book,  which  promises 
BO  well,  addresses  itself  fantastically  and  yet  with  power  mainly 
to  the  absurdities  of  fashion  in  dress  and  manners,  as  being  “  the 
disgrace  of  the  whole  sex  .  .  .  amazing  men’s  minds  by  their 
strange  proportions,”  even  to  their  hair,  wickedly  short-cut  or 
unconscionably  bobbed  !  Yet  it  is  clear  that  Hie  Mulier  rankled, 
and  rankled  long,  for  after  eighteen  years’  ‘devoted  deliberation 
an  antagonist  put  forth  in  reply:  “Haec  Homo,  wherein  the 
excellency  of  the  Creation  of  Woman  is  described  by  way  of  an 
Essaie”— an  amiable  attempt  to  justify  the  Almighty  in  His 

(1)  Shakespeare  hated  the  "  mannish  ”  girl,  and  more  than  once  used  the 
»djective  with  point;  an  example  is  in  TroUua  and  Gresaida  (III. iii.,  16020/3 
flierePatroclus  is  taunting  Achilles  in  order  to  spur  the  hero  to  activity: 

»  “  A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  growne 
Is  not  more  loath’d  than  eHeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.” 
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scheme  of  Nature,  and  so  make  the  plan  of  the  universe  pleasant 
for  all  parties,  Creator  and  created. 

But  what  was  the  effect  on  the  bachelor  of  Shakespeare’s  other 
testimony,  en  contre-partie ,  of  Woman — proclaiming  her  kind¬ 
ness  (Taming  of  the  Shrew) ;  her  constancy  (Troilus  and  Crsi. 
sida) ;  her  charm  (Antony  and  Cleopatra) ;  her  graces  (Afncli 
Ado)]  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  self-control  (3  Henry  k’i.);  her 
greater  freedom  than  fickleness  compared  with  man,  and  her  snb- 
lime  gift  of  love  (Twelfth  Night),  and  so  on,  throughout  his  plsyj 
and  poems?  Not  very  much,  it  is  to  be  feared.  The  pathetie 
picture  of  judicial-minded  Mariana  pleading  for  her  repentant 
husband,  the  ex-scoundrel  Lord  Angelo,  on  the  ground  that  “the 
best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults,”  could  have  made  but  little 
impression  upon  him,  and  he  only  laughed  at  the  wish  of  Mistresj 
Page — outraged  by  Falstafi’s  impudent  advances — to  see  “a  billin 
Parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men.”  What  probably  wae 
more  appreciated  was  the  utter  denunciation  of  the  married  state 
by  the  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night  (I,  v)  when  he  laid  it  down  that 
“many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage,”  or,  as  Win- 
Stanley  puts  it  in  “Poor  Robin”  (1678),  “he  that  is  tyedina 
matrimonial  noose  to  a  scold,  had  as  good  be  tyed  up  from  his 
meat  at  the  three-corner’ d  Tenement  betwixt  London  and 
Paddington  ” — by  which  is  indicated  Tyburn,  a  few  yards  from 
where  the  Marble  Arch  now  stands.  It  was  the  perennial  joke,  cTen 
more  certain  then  than  to-day  to  raise  a  laugh.  “I  beshrew  thee" 
[».e.  curse  thee],  says  Wil  to  Simplicitie  in  The  Three  Lords  ani 
Three  Ladies  of  London  (1590),  and  receives  the  innocent  reply: 
“Why?  I  am  beshrewed  already,  for  I  am  maried.”  Again, 
when  Wit,  rejecting  an  offer  of  employment  with  the  words, 
“  I  have  a  maister  already,”  is  told  “  So  have  I  too,  but  she  learnes 
me  little  wit :  my  wife  I  mean  ” ;  and  grave  old  Nemo  (being 
“Nobody”)  makes  the  equivocal  claim  :  “I  can  keep  women  both 
quiet  and  content  ” — ^a  thing,  of  course,  which  Nobody  can  do 
with  ease.  In  the  same  play  Dissimulation  confesses  that  bs 
can  take  on  “  three  sundry  shapes  :  one  of  a  Frier,  and  they  can 
dissemble;  another  like  a  woman,  and  they  doo  little  elseiths 
third  as  a  saint  and  deuill  and  so  is  a  woman.” 

These  malignant  attacks,  interesting  enough  in  their  way  « 
an  historical  picture  of  manners,  are  rather  sickening  as  wo 
become  sated  with  them,  especially  if  considered  independently 
of  the  times  in  which  the  satirists  and  “comic  poets”  lived  and 
wrote.  It  was  the  significant  custom  of  the  bigger  men  to  put 
their  verbal  assaults  into  the  mouths  of  their  more  qpntemptible 
characters — as  when  Chapman  let  Monsieur  d’ Olive  (1606)  vent 
his  spleen  in  characteristic  phrases  such  as  this.  He  is  drawing 
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liig  picture  of  married  life :  “I,  careful  to  please  my  wife — she, 
careless  to  displease  me ;  shrewish,  if  she  be  honest ;  intolerable, 
if  she  be  wise ;  imperious  as  an  empress ;  all  she  does  must  be 
law,  all  she  says  gospel :  oh,  what  a  penance  'tie  to  endure  her  1 
Ijiiiglad  to  forbear  still,  all  to  keep  her  loyal,  and  yet  perhaps, 
when  all’s  done,  my  heir  shall  be  my  horse-keeper.  .  .  .  Take 
this  of  me,  there’s  ten  times  more  deceit  in  women  than  in 
horse-flesh.”  The  retort  brings  satisfaction  to  the  reader : 
M.  d’Olive  is  set  down  by  one  of  his  “  friends  ”  “  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  ass— the  mongrel  of  a  gull  and  a  villain'”  who  remains  a 
bachelor— as  his  father  did  before  him. 

It  is  the  savagery  of  the  onslaughts  on  women  which  to  us 
of  to-day  appear  so  inexplicable.  For  example,  there  is  nothing 
very  unusual  in  the  violence  of  the  invective  used  by '  Planet — 
in  Jack  Drums  Entertainment  (1602),  a  character  believed  by 
6ome  to  be  intended  for  Shakespeare  himself — when  he  seeks  to 
bring  back  the  flighty  jilt  Camelia  to  her  true  love,  his  friend 
Brabant.  How  does  Planet — generous,  manly,  blunt,  and  vir¬ 
tuous— temper  his  gentle  persuasion  to  the  needs  of  the  case? 
Perhaps  he  is  moved  by  finding  that  the  light-o’-love  virgin  has 
fallen  in  love  wdth  himself ;  yet  he  finds  it  proper  to  remonstrate 
thus  :— 

"  I  bate  thy  flatterings. 

Detest  thy  purest  elegance  of  speech, 

Worse  than  I  do  the  Croaking  of  a  Toade. 

.  .  .  Hence  packe,  away. 

Ha,  ha!  I  pree  thee  kneele,  beg,  blubber.  Cry, 

Whilste  I  behold  thee  with  a  loathing  eye  : 

And  laugh  to  see  thee  weepe.  .  .  .  [She  sings  to  him.]  ... 

Out  Syren,  peace  scritch-owle,  hence  chattering  Pye — 

Go  sing  M.  John  [another  of  her  jilted  lovers].  I  shall  be  blunt 
If  thou  depart  not;  hence,  go  moume  said  die.” 

She  goes — perhaps  in  order  to  escape  his  threat  of  becoming 
“blunt.”  Yet  this,  according  to  the  dramatist,  is  how  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  gentleman  permits  himself  to  expostulate  with  a  lady — 
though  she  be  but  a  capricious,  frivolous  girl-^before  he  arrives 
at  the  stage  of  bluntness.  Still,  it  prepares  us  for  her  punish¬ 
ment— for  not  one  of  the  three  will  have  her  when  she  pleads 
to  them  in  turn  :  whereat  her  father,  good  Sir  Edward  Fortune, 
justly  remarks  (as  a  warning  to  others)  :  ”  This  is  the  plague  of 
light  inconstancie  ” ;  and  then  skilfully  turns  the  conversation. 

The  very  titles  of  stage-pieces  specially  favoured  and  ‘‘played 
with  good  applause  ”  to  appreciative  audiences  were  enough  to 
frighten  the  w’eak-kneed  youth  of  the  period  farther  back  into  his 
shell  of  celibacy.  Woman,  according  to  one  of  them,  is  hard 
to  please  (1597).  So,  as  we  have  seen,  said  M.  d’Olive;  and 
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80  echoed  Acutus  in  Everie  Wo7nan  in  her  Humour  (1609)  in  his 
complaint  that  she  is  difficile  ; — 

“  Wants  she  but  ritch  attire  or  costly  dyet. 

Yet  these  are  weaker  vessels  I  Heauen  doth  knows 
Lay  on  them  aught  but  ease — you  do  them  wrong  I  ’’ 

and  then  “her  tung  is  more  venome  than  a  Serpents  sting.” 
Then  Woman  will  have  her  Will  (1601).  Woman’s  a  Weather¬ 
cock  (1612),  Woman’s  too  hard  for  him  (1621) — and  no  wonder 
if  there  is  truth  in  Madame  de  Girardin’s  aphorism  that  "the 
man  of  greatest  wisdom  is  a  simple  soul  compared  with  the 
simplest  woman  of  no  wisdom  at  all.”  Women  beware  Worm 
(c.  1630),  which  ignores  the  verity  of  the  French  discovery  that 
the  prime  cause  of  woman  disliking  woman  and  destroying  her 
is — man.  A  Woman  never  Vext  (1632)  sets  forth  as  a  miracle, 
which  must  specially  have  delighted  the  audience,  for  that  was 
a  fossil  of  humour  derived  from  the  Stone  Age.  It  may 
he  supposed  that  the  classic  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amusing  Enterlude  of  The  Four  P.P.  (c.  1640),  wherein  the 
satirist,  John  Hey  wood,  lets  himself  go  in  his  banter  of  the  sex. 

He  gives  us  a  contest  in  outrageous  mendacity  betw'een  three  of 
the  P.’s — the  Palmer,  the  Pardoner,  and  the  ’Poticary ;  with  the  [ 
fourth  P — the  Pedlar — acting  as  judge  :  for  sixteenth-century 
pedlars  were  traditionally  gifted  with  quick  wit  and  cunning  and 
with  rattling  tongues.  Autolycus  is  the  type.  He  awards  the 
prize  to  the  Palmer  for  his  declaration  that,  having  seen  and 
known  half  a  million  women  all  over  the  world — 

"  Yet  in  all  places  where  1  have  been. 

Of  all  women  that  I  have  seen, 

I  never  saw  nor  knew,  in  my  conscience,  . 

Any  one  woman  out  of  patience.” 

! 

His  listeners  gasp ;  and  the  arbitrator,  proclaiming  the  tale 
incredible,  lays  it  down  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  that  two  r 
women  out  of  every  three  are  shrews,  unless  “ye  hap  to  find  j, 
them  shrews  all.”  t 

Then  came  Woman  Turn’d  Bully  (1675),  dealing  wdth  an  ever- 
popular  view  of  the  nuptial  state,  even  as,  before  1521,  Johan  j 
Johan  the  hushande,  Tyh  his  Wyfe,  and  syr  Jhdn  the  preeit  [j 
had  done — showing  how  Tyb,  the  virago,  who  “wyll  go  a  |  |j 
gaddynge  very  myche,”  takes  delight  in  compelling  her  hungry  j 
husband  to  keep  at  futile  work  while  she  and  her  paramour  the  ^ 
priest  proceed  to  devour  the  pie  between  them.  Says  she,  with 
a  chuckle  : —  [  fo 

“  Now,  by  my  troth,  it  is  a  pretty  jape 
For  a  wif^to  make  her  husband  her  ape!  ” 
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Indeed,  the  militancy  of  wives  and  the  pusillanimity  of  hus¬ 
bands  is  a  constant  motif  in  the  hands  of  the  comic  writer  in  all 
classes  of  popular  literature.  A  noteworthy  example  is  the  early 
ballad  (of  1589)  of  “The  sorrowful  Cudgelling  of  the  Cobler  of 
Colchester” — a  poor  wretch  whose  life  is  one  long  merciless 
castigation  with  the  broom-stick  (“a  hard  penance  of  banging,” 
as  the  poet  calls  it)  at  the  hands  of  his  violent  spouse,  “with  her 
harts  trill  lill,”  and  all  for  having  once  eaten,  without  her  per¬ 
mission,  of  her  apple-pie  and  rye-bread.  Other  play  titles  repre¬ 
sent  woman  as  "'fickle,”  as  "revengeful”  (1635),  and  as  "false” 
|jg77)_a8  a  human  syren  who  delights  in  betraying  trustful  man 
-justifying  the  words  of  the  mediaeval  proverb.  Fcemina  ridendo, 
jlendo,  fallitque  canendo  (“With  tears  she  beguiles.  With  songs 
and  with  smiles  ”).  And  then  comes  Tragedy,  with  its  female 
prodigies  of  iniquity  culminating  in  Webster’s  White  Devil  (1612), 
to  say  nothing  of  witches  or  vampires — creatures  all,  human  and 
devilish,  happily  described  by  the  term  used  in  the  Interludes  of 
Calisto  arid  Melebea  (c.  1530)  and  Impatient  Poverty  (1560)  of 
“Miswomen.”  This  was  an  old  expression,  even  then  :  Chaucer 
had  used  it  in  the  “Remedy  of  Love.”  Thus  w'oman  is  not 
only  the  sinner,  but  the  sin-maker,  upon  whose  shoulders  is  cast 
the  moral  responsibility  for  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  Even 
1 80,  the  monster-husband,  Calverley,  in  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
(1608),  recovered  from  his  murderous  fit,  goes  one  better,  and 
seeks  to  shift  the  burden  of  his  crime  and  place  it  directly  upon 
!  his  Maker,  exclaiming  : — 

I  "  That  heaven  should  say  we  must  not  sin, 

j  And  yet  made  women  I  ”  (so.  iv.) 

Somewhat  the  same  line  was  taken  by  James  I.  when  in  1623 
he  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  his  pomander  the  sardonic  in- 
I  scription:  “From  Man  came  Woman — From  Woman  came  Sin 
I  -From  Sin  came  Death.”  The  logical  induction  of  it  he  ignored. 
Thus  he  who  was  the  apple-eater  “blames  the  woman  still.”  It 
was  time  when,  at  last,  to  such  as  these,  a  woman-writer  levelled 
the  reproach  :  “Have  you  forgot  your  mothers?” 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  truth  in  Lady 
Macduff’s  boast  to  her  ill-fated  son  that,  as  for  husbands,  “I  can 
i  buy  twenty  at  any  market.”  If  so,  we  know  that  they  had 
!  become  scarce  by  the  time  when  the  words  w'ere  written  down, 

I  Today  they  are  perhaps  the  only  necessary  commodity  for  which 
( many  women  will  always  go  a-shopping  in  the  w’orld  in  vain,  for 
\  the  major  reason  that  the  supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand,  and 
!  tor  the  minor,  that  reflective  young  men,  whose  reason  controls 
I  their  passions,  have  a  w'ay  of  watching  how  couples  get  along. 
I  Save  for  the  stubbornness  of  non-marrying  men,  whose  marble 
i  VOL.  CVIII.  N.s. 
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hearts  not  even  taxation  can  no  more  soften  than  crush,  and 
whose  patriotism  stops  short  of  sacrifice  of  personal  inclination 
and  self — the  future  seems  bright  enough  for  women.  They  now 
vote,  as  many  of  them  did  in  England  centuries  ago.  They  ride 
astride,  as,  when  not  on  the  pillion,  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
until  the  day  when  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Eichard  the  Second’s 
admirable  queen,  set  a  period  to  the  practice  by  introducing  the 
side-saddle,  somewhere  about  the  year  1385.  They  may  be  as 
“  dashing  “  as  they  please  without  attracting  any  particular  notice 
— which,  of  course,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  They  smoke 
as  unconcernedly  in  public,  and  as  unnoticed,  as  women  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  like  the  men, 
they  “drank”  or  “blew”  or  “took”  tobacco — as  they  might 
choose  to  express  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  first  woman- 
devotee  of  the  pipe  was  that  Mary  Frith,  known  to  infamy 
as  Moll  Cut-purse.  The  practice  must  have  spread  quickly. 
In  Ursula,  the  “pig-woman”  in  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Ben 
Jonson  drew  a  creature  accustomed  to  fly  to  her  pipe  for 
solace,  without,  however,  ever  ceasing  from  obscene  and  pro¬ 
fane  talk.  In  his  earlier  comedy.  The  Case  is  Altered — which  was 
written  in  1598,  but  w’as  not  printed  till  eleven  years  later— he 
again  represents  the  pipe  between  female  lips,  but  this  time  a 
cultivated  lady’s.  Here  Phoenixella  reproaches  Aurelia— both 
daughters  of  Count  Farneze — with  levity  of  speech,  seeing  that 
they  were  still  in  mourning  for  their  mother,  saying  : — 

“  Sister,  these  words  become  not  your  attire 
Nor  your  estate;  our  virtuous  mother’s  death 
Should  print  more  deep  effects  of  sorrow  in  us  .  .  ." 

to  which  the  lively  Aurelia  replies  with  the  sneering  retort 

“  Sister,  i’  faith,  you  take  too  much  tobacco, 

It  makes  you  black  within,  as  you  are  without  ” — 

one  of  the  chief  arguments  against  smoking  being  the  fancied 
blackening  of  the  internal  organs. 

Women  have  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
have  applauded  their  presence  there.  They  are  now  to  be  ^u- 
larly  ordained,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  (wonder  of  w’onders!) 
— in  America — in  the  Synagogue !  They  are  even  now  planning 
a  flank  attack  on  the  Bench,  vi&  the  Bar.  But,  even  so,  when 
that  time  arrives,  as  arrive  it  will — with  or  without  restrictions- 
not  even  this  invasion  on  the  preserves  of  man  will  have  the 
novelty  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  possibility  of  it  may  have 
been  laughingly  hinted  at  in  Betterton’s  The  Woman  made  n 
Justice — but  centuries  before  the  question  had  been  taken  up  m 
France  and  settled  there.  Thus  the  playwright  is  here  again  a 
valued  historian  for  the  ordinary  reader.  We  have  proof  of  it 
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in  that  delightfully  witty  and  humorous  morality-play,  written  in 
“well-fil’d”  verse  by  Nicole  de  la  Chesnaye,  La  Condamnacion  de 
Bancquet,  and  printed  in  1607,  a  couple  of  years  before  Henry 
the  Eighth  sat  upon  the  throne.  The  law  is  there  cited  (Decretis, 
causa  quinta,  questiona  tercia) — In  aliquibus  mulier  potest  esse 
jujei— with  reference  to  the  Act.  Besides,  Queen  Mary  had 
appointed  Lady  Berkly  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Magistrate,  and 
ahe  sat  on  the  Bench  at  assizes  girt  w'ith  a  sword. 

The  claim  of  women,  therefore,  at  least  as  to  “certain  matters,” 
must  be  held  to  be  vindicated ;  for  the  ordinary  reader,  the  pre¬ 
cedent  in  modern  Law  is  more  than  four  hundred  years  old. 

An  element  in  the  whole  question  not  less  important  is  that 
of  facilities  for  divorce,  the  outcry  for  which  has  lately  rent  the 
air,  yet  without  effect.  It  may  be  claimed  as  an  intensified  echo 
of  the  stand  made  by  women  in  Shakespeare’s  day,  only  then 
the  gravamen  of  the  protest  was  Incompatibility  of  temper.  Delia 
Spurcock,  for  example  (in  The  London  Prodigall),  is  but  a  type 
of  the  determined  sister-virgins  who  were  ready  with  their  super¬ 
ficial  objections  to  matrimony.  On  the  other  hand,  Julia  (in 
Patient  Grissill)  protests  not  wholly  for  herself. .  Hers  is  a  long 
and  cleverly-reasoned  argument  against  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  tie.  The  advice  she  gives  to  Sir  Owen  ap  Meredith 
(who  is  afflicted  with  a  wdfe  more  shrewush  than  Petruchio’s  Kate 
ever  promised  to  be,  and  yet  not  so  wholly  “curst”  as  to  be  irre¬ 
concilable)  is  much  to  the  point,  and  shows  her  belief  that  the  case 
is  desperate.  [I  transcribe  from  the  first  known  quarto,  1603]  : — 

"  Your  best  Phisicke,  Sir  Owen,  is  to  weare  a  veluet  hand,  leaden  earcs, 
and  no  tongue;  you  must  not  fight  howsoeuer  she  quarrels,  you  must  be 
deafe  whensoeuer  she  brawles,  and  dumbe  when  your  eelfe  should  brabble : 
take  this  cawdle  next  your  heart  every  morning,  and  if  your  Wife  be  not 
patient,  the  next  remedy  that  I  know  of  is — to  buy  your  windingsheete.  “ 

Then  she  addresses  to  the  female  audience  the  following 
counsel : —  ' 

"Amongst  this  company  I  trust  there  are  some  mayden  batchelers,  and 
virgin  maydens  ”  [wicked  discrimination!],  “those  that  live  in  freedome 
4  love  it,  those  that  know  the  war  of  mariage  and  hate  it,  set  their 
hands  to  my  bill,  which  is  rather  to  dye  a  mayde  and  leade  Apes  in  hell 
than  to  live  a  wife  and  bo  continually  in  hell.” 

Can  we  not  hear  the  groundlings  applaud  this  echo  of  their 
sentiments? — almost  drowning  the  Welsh  Knight’s  reply — “Know 
you,  discords  mag  good  Musicke,  and  when  lovers  fall  out  is  soon 
fall  in;  pray  you  all  be  maried,  for  wedlocke  increases  peobles 
and  cities.”  A  pretty  argument,  truly,  wherewith  to  encourage 
and  convert  the  scared  youth  of  England !  Bather  would  they 
mutter  the  braggart  Armado’s  farewell  (in  Love's  Labour's  Lost)  as 
they  troop  out  of  the  theatre,  avoiding  such  “sorrowfull  damsells” 
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as  had  the  hardihood  to  attend  the  play — “You  that  wav  wa 
this  way. 

The  admirable  Mistress  Sullen’s  discourse,  as  she  protests 
despair  at  her  brutal  husband’s  conduct,  raises  the  discussion 
one  might  almost  say  ennobles  it,  and  endows  The  Beaux’  Strati 
gem  with  some  of  its  finest  lines.  “Law  !  ’’  cries  the  injured  girl 
to  her  sister-in-law,  “can  a  jury  sum  up  the  endless  aversions  that 
arc  rooted  in  our  souls,  or  can  a  bench  give  judgment  bn  anti¬ 
pathies?  ...  0  sister!  casual  violation  is  a  transient  injury,  and 
may  possibly  be  repaired,  but  can  radical  hatreds  be  reconciled? 

No,  no — Nature  is  the  first  lawgiver,  and  when  she  has  set 
tempers  opposite,  not  all  the  golden  links  of  wedlock  nor  iron 
manacles  of  law  can  keep  them  fast  ’’ ;  and  then,  her  soul  bursting 
into  rhyme  : — 

“  Wedlock  we  own  ordain’d  by  Heaven’s  decree. 

Such  as  Heaven  ordain’d  it  first  to  be; —  i 

Concurring  tempers  in  the  man  and  wife  ! 

As  Uiutual  helps  to  draw  the  load  of  life.  | 

Must  man,  the  chief est  work  of  art  divine. 

Be  doom’d  in  endless  discord  to  repine?  S 

No,  we  should  injure  Heaven  by  that  surmise — 

Omnipotence  is  just,  were  ma^j  but  wise.” 

So  spake  Farquhar  in  1707  from  his  heart,  almost  with  his 
last  breath ;  and  audiences  applauded  and  bachelors  w'ere  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  determination.  “Marriage  is  the  poison  deadly- 
nightshade,’’  wrote  a  critic  of  the  scene ;  but  he  forgot  that  one  * 
of  the  ingredients  is  hella-donna.,  an  antidote,  surely,  not  without  ! 
its  attraction.  Farquhar  may  have  taken  for  the  text  of  his 
drama-sermon  the  book  by  “William  Seymar,  Esq.’’  (whoever  he  j 
was),  which  w’as  published  in  167S-4,  under  the  title  of  CoHr  ^ 
jugium  Conjurgium  [w’edlock-discord] ,  which  attracted  sufficient  ' 
notice  to  call  forth  an  immediate  reply  :  “Marriage  Asserted;  in 
answer  to  a  book  written  by  a  Country  Gentleman’’ — a  futile 
attempt  to  argue  with  an  avalanche.  Likely  enough,  no  success  was 
desired  for  it,  for  the  agitation  it  professed  to  allay  being  of  peren-  ,  i 
nial  public  interest  was  not  a  topic  “the  Trade ’’ would  willingly  |  j 
-suppress.  Indeed,  the  publisher  of  it,  Herringman,  six  years  before  ;  j 
had  struck  a  new  vein  in  the  gold-mine  that  was  the  marriage  ] 

question — the  discovery  of  the  value  of  jealousy  when  cleverly  ( 

handled  by  the  wife.  The  book,  conceived  in  a  Machiavellian  j  ) 
spirit,  w'as  a  translation  from  the  French ;  it  was  “The  Husband  ] 

Forc’d  to  be  Jealous,  or  the  Good  Fortune  of  those  Women  that  | 

have  Jealous  Husbands.’’  It  caught  on,  and  in  the  following  year  ; 
the  theme  was  developed  in  “A  Treatise  of  Jealousie,  or  means 
to  preserve  Peace  in  Marriage,’’  also  an  importation  from  France. 

It  may  be  assumed  to  have  carried  little  conviction,  because  in 
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j  “the  joviall  batchellor.” 

i  jjjg  iiext  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  administer  a  soothing 
j  draught  to  male  readers  in  “  The  Honourable  State  of  Matrimony 
I  made  comfortable,  or  an  antidote  against  discord  betwixt  Man 
;  jnd  Wife :  being  special  directions  for  the  procuring  of  family 
j  peace.”  The  prescription  had  need  to  be  more  drastic  than  that 
i  if  it  were  to  effect  a  cure  and  eliminate  from  the  masculine  mind 
1  the  fixed  opinions  diligently  implanted  by  the  master-moralists  for 
!  generations  past.  For  example,  in  so  early  an  Interlude  as  Johan 
;  the  Euangelyst  (of  c.  1547  to  1553),  the  sport  that  villains  in- 
:  dulged  in  among  “other  men’s  wives” — wdth  the  ready  approval, 
i  apparently,  of  the  ladies  themselves — is  recorded  not  once  but 
I  four  times.  On  the  first  occasion  Eugenio  tells  Irisdision  how 
sometimes  he  will  “take  men’s  wives.”  On  the  second.  Actio 
boasts:  “And  with  other  men’s  wives  That  be  of  wanton  lives 
;  Oft  do  I  run  away.”  On  the  third.  Evil  Counsel  affirms,  by  way 
:  of  recommending  his  own  abilities  and  pressing  his  services  upon 
Idleness,  that  in  such  matters  he  is  a  practised  agent.  And,  on 
;  the  fourth.  Idleness  declares  that  for  his  part  he  has  no  wife  of 
his  own,  but  “more  than  twenty-five  of  other  men”;  and  all 
within  eight  pages !  It  takes  more  than  a  few  controversial  works 
;  to  eradicate  ideas  hammered  into  the  public  by  persistent  affirma¬ 
tion  by  nomadic  players  and  by  the  printing-press  onw^ards  from 
the  days  when  religious  morality-plays  set  the  stigma  of  innate 
wrong-doing  upon  women,  and  masterpieces  of  literature  gave 
assent.  It  must,  of  course,  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a  great 
measure  women  were,  perforce,  inarticulate,  seeing  that  they  had 
in  practice  no  access  to  the  printing-press — then,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards.  Yet  the  facts  of  the  constant  agitation,  even 
when  reduced  to  its  true  proportions,  point  to  the  very  frequent 
misery  of  married  life,  through  the  natural  laxity  of  female  morals 
and  through  the  defects  of  the  female  temper,  too  often  provoked 
i  into  iniquity  by  the  inju.stice  and  gross  ill-treatment  which  women 
I  suffered  at  the  hands  of  men.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  take  it 
1  that  the  sweetness,  virtue,  and  conduct  of  w^omen  have  developed 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  degree  of  liberty  and  justice  accorded  to 
them,  either  willingly  or,  latterly  (let  us  confess  it),  under  com- 
I  pulsion.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  charges  were  generally 
;  accepted  as  substantially  tnie  and  as  legitimate  material  for 
I  humorous  or  sarcastic  literary  use.  A  simple  example  is  found  in 
Medwall’s  Interlude,  Nature  (of  1538  at  latest),  where  we  find 
Envy  declaring  : — 

"  Now,  he  that  would  have  war  or  strife, 

T  pray  God  send  him  a  shrew ’d  wife, 

And  then  he  shall  have  enow.” 

One  bad  thing  is  pretty  certain — ^a  section  of  the  youth  of  both 
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“the  sorrowfull  mayden.” 

sexes  once  more  do  not  quite  hit  it  off  as  far  as  marriage  is  con 
cerned.*  We  are  told  that  mutual  confidence  has  diminished 
and  that  the  damsel  who  insists  on  her  independence  looks  no 
longer  for  her  sheet-anchor  to  man’s  superiority,  but  rather  to 
his  banker’s  balance  for  her  comfort.  His  ears  have  caught  the 
echo  of  the  French  proverb,  “Women  to-day  are  too  cultivated 
to  love  and  too  clever  to  be  lovable.”  It  is  a  distressing  situation 
which  bodes  little  good  to  either  youth  or  country,  even  supposing 
that  the  movement — which  the  economic  situation  threatens  to 
render  more  serious — involves  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
population. 

Let  the  bachelor  recall  the  fate  of  Cinna  the  poet  at  the  hands 
of  the  angered  mob — tom  to  pieces  as,  prinw,  a  bachelor,  and, 
secundo,  a  writer  of  bad  verses.  Let  him  beware.  He  despises  the 
Chancellor  and  his  annual  fine,  as  he  has  been  heard  to  declare, 
and  says  “it’s  worth  it.”  Julia,  it  is  true,  has  encouraged  him 
with  her  warning  :  “Batchilers  take  heede,  you  are  no  sooner  in 
that  heauen  [of  wedlock]  but  you  straite  slip  into  hell.” 

But  even  Benedick  the  misogamist,  the  bachelor  who  loved  no 
woman,  for  not  half  so  good  a  reason  and  not  half  so  glorious » 
cause,  took  Beatrice  unto  himself  “for  very  pity,”  and  was  content 
to  be  set  up,  painted  and  framed,  as  “a  sign  of  Blind  Cupid.” 
You  bachelors  of  to-day  need  no  such  playful  subterfuge.  Touch¬ 
stone’s  plain  words  to  Audrey  are  addressed  to  all  of  you  who  are 
unduly  enjoying  the  precious  bliss  of  celibacy  : — 

"  Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed?  No.  As  a  wall’d  towne  is  more 
worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  batcheller." 

“Consider,”  says  the  acute  Biron — to  ignore  women  “is  flat 
treason  against  the  kingly  state  of  youth.”  The  Hellespont  of 
Matrimony  awaits  the  plunge  of  the  too-too  degenerate  Leander 
of  to-day.  If  he  stands  shivering  on  the  brink  the  Chancellor, 
with  his  annual  demand  for  four-score  pounds  and  ten  by  way  of 
pitiful  compoundage,  will  know  the  reason  why.  That  is  a 
trumpery  matter  compared  with  the  country’s  call.  It  is  for 
Leander  to  awaken  to  his  proper  passion ,  and  to  be  Heroic  in  a 
double  sense.  If  then  all  be  not  well,  he  will  at  least  have  made 
his  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  duty.  There  is  the  heroism  of  Peace 
as  w’ell  as  of  War ;  and  Conscientious  Objection  is  a  nuisance  and 
a  danger  in  both. 

M.  H.  Spieuiann. 

1)  An  American  lady  novelist  is  reported  to  have  said  quite  lately :  “I  have 
no  use  for  marriage.  What  I  want  is  romance — and  marriage  just  knocks  tha'on 
the  head.  I  can’t  have  a  man  always  about  the  house,  I  must  be  free."  Then 
t  is.  Romance  is  too  often  the  road  to  ruin.  Yet  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  in  this  case :  the  lady’s  race  will  die  out,  unless  stability  reasserts  itself. 


SOLOGUB. 


SoLOGUB  is  a  poet,  a  thinker,  and  a  dreamer.  His  mentality  is 
too  subtle  and  profound  to  appeal  to  the  general  public,  too  pic¬ 
turesque  to  appeal  to  the  philosopher.  His  appeal  is  therefore  to 
those  interjacent  between  these  two  categories.  He  is  not  of 
those  who  are  content  to  record,  to  sit  at  a  window,  describe 
ffhat  happens  and  there  leave  it,  as  for  instance,  Chekov  and  the 
greater  number  of  our  English  writers.  He  may  see  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  but  he  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  saying  and 
thinking  that  they  are  just  Punch  and  Judy.  He  must  know.  Who 
moves  them,  What  moves  them?  He  questions  and  surmises, 
but  not  in  terms  of  philosophy, — that  is  too  dry  a  style  for 
Sologub.  He  uses  allegory,  parable  and  fable  to  convert  his 
thought  into  words.  His  tales  are  for  the  most  part  fantastic, 
imaginative,  amid  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  life.  He  in¬ 
variably  writes  to  illustrate  a  thought,  and  not  merely  for  the 
joy  of  indulging  in  imagination.  Unfortunately,  though,  as  he 
does  not  write  any  explanation  under  his  pictures  many  people 
may  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  means  thereby ;  consequently, 
the  average  reader,  who  does  not  want  to  think  too  much,  and 
likes  a  plain  story  told  him  in  a  plain  way,  will  omit  to  read 
Sologub.  And  the  philosopher  will  pass  him  by,  for,  as  he 
does  not  draw  his  conclusions  from  pictures,  he  prefers  something 
more  sober  and  less  fantastic. 

Sologub,  therefore,  is  not  for  the  multitude.  He  himself  felt 
this,  and  did  not  care  if  he  was  or  not.  When  asked  to  explain 
his  writings,  he  answered  that  a  man  writes  by  inspiration,  and 
that,  if  he  does  not  in  such  mood  make  his  thought  clear,  neither 
can  he  do  so  later  when  the  mood  has  passed  and  the  vision  has 
faded.  This  is  what  all  poet  natures  must  feel,  and  to  be  asked 
to  explain  what  they  meant  is  to  show  a  la<^  of  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  dreamer  and  poet. 

Great  writers  such  as  Sologub  are  wizards  of  the  word,  who 
give  shape  and  form  to  what  mere  lower  mortals  feel  but  know 
not  how  to  express.  Our  thought  lies  floundering  in  darkness ; 
we  try  to  help  it  to  utterance,  but  w’hen  we  listen  to  the  sound 
We  feel  it  lacks  all  that  rich  resonance  we  were  seeking  for,  and 
we  remain  desperately  dumb,  convinced  that  words  are  but  a  poor 
exponent  of  thought. 

These  wizards,  however,  find  words  a  medium  to  conjure  with. 
As  we  pursue  their  thought,  so  well  expressed,  we  gradually 
become  aware  that  such  an  one  has  brought  another  stone  to 
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lay  on  the  great  pyramid  of  thought  whose  apex  will  one  day 
reach  the  skies. 

Sologub  began  his  literary  career  as  a  poet.  His  early  poemg 
show  with  what  zest  he  pursued  every  wild  hypothesis  from  peak 
to  plain,  but  nowhere  could  he  find  an  answer  to  the  elusive 
Why  and  Wherefore  of  existence.  “All  life  is  a  game,”  he 
writes,  “without’  any  aim.”  All  life  is  a  vain  and  aimless  struggle 
There  is  no  sense  in  living.  He  wTote  during  this  period  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  “Oppressive  Dreams.”  He  describes 
the  futility  of  man’s  existence,  due  to  the  caprice  of  clumsv 
chance,  as  also  the  limitations  of  human  endeavour,  in  a  fable 
called  “Three  Spittles.” 

“Walked  a  man  and  spat  three  times.  He  passed  on,  they  remained. 

“  Said  one  spittle  :  ‘  We  are  here,  the  man  is  not.’ 

“  Said  the  second  :  ‘  Ho  has  gone.’ 

“  Said  the  third  :  '  He  only  came  to  put  us  here.  We  are  the  aim  of 
man’s  existence.  He  has  gone  and  we  remain.’  ’’ 

Another  fable  : — “  What  of  That  ?  ”  is  in  the  same  tone. 

“  Two  white  candles  were  burning;  also  many  lamps  on  the  walls.  One 
man  was  reading  out  of  a  book,  others  listened  to  him  in  silence. 

“The  lights  flickered;  the  candles,  too,  were  listening;  they  liked  the 
reading.  They  felt  moved  thereby;  wherefore,  the  lights  trembled. 

“  The  man  finished  reading.  The  lights  were  put  out.  Everyone  left. 

“  Wh&t  of  that? 

“  One  grey  light  was  burning.  A  sempstress  was  sitting  sewing.  A 
child  was  sleeping  and  coughed  in  its  sleep.  It  was  draughty  and  the  eandles 
wept  large  white  tears.  The  tears  flowed  and  congealed.  The  dawn  came. 
The  sempstress  with  reddened  eyes  was  still  sewing.  She  put  out  the  lighb 
and  continued  to  sew. 

“  What  of  that? 

“Three  yellow  lights  were  burning.  A  man  lay  in  a  coffin;  he  was  yeUoi 
and  cold.  Another  man  was  reading  out  of  a  book.  A  w'oman  was  crying- 
The  candles  were  dying  of  panic  and  pity.  A  crowd  came  in.  There  vrss 
singing,  incensing.  The  cofiBn  was  carried  away.  The  candles  were  put  out 
Everyone  w-ent  away. 

“  What  of  that?  ’’ 

Yet,  although  oppressed  by  the  futility  of  existence,  we  have 
proof  that  he  was  not  devoid  of  that  inexpressible  gift  of  a  sense 
of  humour  by  the  following  little  fable,  which  again  bears  on 
the  same  subject,  but  which  is  too  comic  to  be  omitted.  It  is 
called  “An  Old  Man  and  an  Old  Woman.” 

“  There  lived  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman. 

“  The  old  man  was  five  hundred  years  old,  the  old  woman  four  hundred. 

“  The  old  man  received  a  large  pension  and  gave  it  to  the  old  womin 
for  expenses. 

“  The  old  man  wore  a  waistcoat,  the  old  woman  dyed  her  hair  with 
fixatura. 

“  The  old  man  took  snuff  and  steamed  himself  in  a  hot  bath. 
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“  The  old  woman  ate  sweetmeats  and  went  to  Russian  opera. 

“One  day  the  old  man  went  to  the  bath,  steamed  iiimsclf,  steamed  him- 
gelf  over-steamed  himself  and  died  in  the  pan. 

"The  old  woman  went  to  the  opera,  encored  the  singers,  shouted,  shouted, 
over-shouted  and  died  in  the  gallery. 

"  They  buried  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman. 

"  Nothing  to  grieve  about.  There  will  be  more  old  men,  more  old  women.” 

In  another  story,  called  “  Shadows,”  he  likens  life  to  a  sense¬ 
less  flashing  of  shadows  on  the  wall. 

And  thus,  pursuing  his  strain  of  thought  through  his  writing, 
we  find  him  gradually  passing  on  from  the  general  shallowness 
of  life  to  the  particular,  dependent  on  the  human  being,  and 
writing  his  long  novel,  ‘‘The  Little  Demon,”  satirising  the  paltry 
bourgeois  surroundings  of  the  Peredonovs.  But  to  get  a  clear 
and  crystalline  idea  of  his  maturing  thought,  wherein  he  indulges 
in  scorn  for  all  the  hypocritical  conventionalities,  we  need  only 
read  his  charming  fable  of  ‘‘  The  Lily  and  the  Cabbage  ”  : — 

"  In  a  flower  garden  grew  a  lily,  white  and  red,  beautiful  and  proud; 

“  Softly  she  said  to  the  wind  blowing  near  her  : 

‘“Be  more  careful,  I  am  an  imperisd  lily,  and  even  Solomon  the  Wise 
was  not  so  richly  and  beautifully  clad  as  I.’ 

“Not  far  distant,  in  the  kitchen  garden,  grew  the  cabbage.  She  heard 
the  lily's  words,  laughed  and  said  : 

“  That  old  Solomon,  in  my  opinion,  was  nothing  but  a  sans-culotte. 
How  were  these  ancients  clad?  They  covered  some  sort  of  nudity  with  a 
dressing  gown,  and  then  imagined  that  they  were  arrayed  in  the  latest 
fashion.  Now  I  have  taught  people  to  dress.  I  can  take  that  credit  to 
myself.  Round  the  naked  cabbage  stalk  comes  the  first  wrapping,  the  vest; 
over  the  vest  the  fastening;  over  the  fastening  the  under-garment,  over  that 
the  hasps,  over  the  hasps  the  dress,  over  the  dress  hasps,  over  the  hasps 
the  clasp,  over  the  clasp  again  the  vest,  the  dress,  hasps,  vest,  clasp, 
wrapping  at  the  side,  wrapping  above,  wrapping  below,  and  the  stalk 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  is  warm  and  decent.’  ” 

He  is  now  on  his  way  to  a  new  discovery — that  of  beauty.  In 
his  suddenly  awakened  enthusiasm  at  realisation  of  the  existence 
of  beauty,  he  longs  to  tear  down  all  the  rank  growth  choking  this 
rare  flower,  and  burns  with  indignation  at  the  bourgeois  methods 
of  hiding  naked  beauty  behind  all  the  artificiality  of  modern  life. 

His  great  preoccupation  until  now  had  been  to  find  an  escape 
from  the  oppressive  triviality  of  things.  At  one  moment  he  had 
thought  to  find  it  in  ‘‘blessed  unreason.”  This  did  not  satisfy 
him,  and  he  passed  on  to  seek  it  in  the  holy  Jerusalem,  in  what 
he  calls  his  Oild  : — 

“Among  the  stars  will  I  find  my  way  to  another  land,  to  my  Oile.” 

But  now,  after  all,  beauty  may  be  a  justification  for  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  the  best  dream  he  has  yet  dreamt.  And  soon  he  is 
transported  with  it.  ‘‘Dream  of  beauty,”  he  writes,  ‘‘invest  the 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.s.  A  A* 
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world  with  beauty  and  preserve  your  dream  from  the  rude  and 
damaging  contact  of  earth.”  He  pursues  beauty  passionately 
finds  it  everywhere  and  in  everything.  He  leaves  the  unanswer¬ 
able  and  creates  a  new  and  beautiful  world. 

He  thrills  at  the  beauty  of  sadness.  In  his  poems  he  speaks 
of  dark  and  lonely  ways  with  sorrow  as  his  companion,  the  most 
desirable  and  beautiful.  Does  not  the  beauty  of  sadness  exceed 
that  of  joy?  The  beauty  of  the  rainbow  is  built  through  tears. 
In  a  brief  poem  he  tells  of  a  little  boy  who  stuck  his  knife  into 
the  birch  tree ;  like  tears  the  sap  spurted  forth,  but  the  soft  green 
branches  continued  to  smile  as  sweetly  in  the  sun. 

The  wanderer  has  now  rounded  another  dangerous  corner,  for 
he  has  seen  that  we  must  conquer  sadness,  and  not  let  sadness 
conquer  us.  “  Cease  to  grieve  and  weep,”  the  little  sisters  tell 
the  brother  who  allows  his  grief  for  his  mother’s  death  to  over¬ 
whelm  him.  ”  We  all  loved  our  mother,  but  she  would  not  have 
us  weep  for  ever  for  her.  Be  gay,  be  happy,  as  all  good  people." 
For  the  sake  of  others,  that  is  to  say,  abandon  your  grief.  Sologub 
himself  has  felt  the  seduction  of  sorrow  and  grief.  In  Lilith 
he  has  embodied  the  grim  cold  charm  of  despair.  The  young 
man  falls  in  love  with  her  fatal  beauty,  and,  thereby  deprived 
of  all  energy,  is  doomed  to  die.  The  crimson-lipped  LUith 
fascinates  him  by  her  cold  beauty.  Her  condition  to  those  who 
abandon  themselves  to  her  love  is  that  they  give  her  a  drop  of 
their  rich  red  blood.  Her  red  lips  shall  suck  their  blood. 
Bobbed  of  all  powder,  all  energy,  are  her  lovers,  and  will-less  they 
submit.  To  love  her  is  to  die.  For  the  sake  of  one  mad  kiss 
will  they  also  die  who  love  the  Gardener’s  daughter.  She  gives 
them  a  flower  from  her  father’s  garden,  and  they  must  die.  The 
allurement  of  the  stillness  and  perfect  peace  of  death,  who  will 
save  us  from  it?  The  eternal  silence  of  death.  Who  will  break 
the  spell  of  the  moon-cold  Lilith?  She  stands  at  the  door.  It 
is  despair  at  the  door.  She  comes,  all  in  black ;  from  her  sweet 
icy  presence  emanates  a  perfume  of  tuberoses.  “My  beloved! 
One  more  drop,  the  last,  of  your  precious  blood !  ”  Nearer  she 
draws,  inevitably,  like  Fate,  like  Death.  But  the  Divine  Child, 
Who  was  born  to  redeem  the  world  once  for  all  from  darkness 
and  death  by  the  light  of  His  presence,  expels  her,  and  in  her 
stead  came  Hope,  and  “joy  sang  and  re-echoed  in  the  soul  of 
tired,  tormented  man.”  Never  again  shall  the  wicked  enchant¬ 
ress,  with  her  immeasurable  cruelty  and  hunger,  have  power 
over  mankind.  Never  1  Power  is  given  Evil  to  exercise  for  a 
certain  time,  but  He  conquers  always  who  was  born  to  justify 
Life  and  overcome  Death. 

This  note  of  optimism  is  poles  apart  from  the  philosophy  of 
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liis contemporary,  Shestov,  who  wrote  a  “philosophy  of  tragedy,” 
revelled  in  despair,  and  spoke  vituperously  of  all  such  comforting 
illusions  as  Hope,  and  likened  the  idealists  to  executioners. 
Schopenhauer  did  not  welcome  destruction  of  life  and  the 
gimihilation  of  the  world  more  whole-heartedly  than  did 
Shestov. 

The  acceptance  of  death  forms  the  subject  of  a  curious  little 
story  by  Sologub.  A  young  man,  tired  of  life,  advertises  for 
death.  He  receives  a  reply  from  a  lady,  who  says  she  is  willing 
to  play  the  part,  and  will  meet  him  at  the  appointed  rendezvous 
on  the  given  date.  The  young  man  is  all  trepidation.  What  will 
his  death  look  like?  Will  she  be  old,  ugly,  terrifying?  Or  will 
she  be  beautiful,  attractive?  She  is  young,  sad,  and  charming. 
She  plays  her  part  to  perfection,  she  shadows  him  silently,  and 
at  last  she  leaves  him  at  the  door  of  his  own  room,  where  he 
tries  to  shut  himself  in  out  of  her  pervading  presence.  Later  she 
returns,  enters  unasked,  and,  after  fondling  him  awhile,  with 
a  quick  thrust  of  her  poisoned  stiletto  she  deprives  him  of  life, 
and  the  next  moment  does  the  same  to  herself. 

Sologub,  as  we  see,  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  been  arrested 
by  the  idea  of  Death  and  Despair,  but  finally  to  have  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  mental  attitude  towards  Life  and  Happi¬ 
ness,  and  thus  to  have  reacted  against  it.  Happiness  is  attain- 
I  able.  At  the  same  time,  it  lies  not  in  outward  things.  We 
j  cannot  make  an  earthly  paradise  by  fencing  in  a^  place  and 
[  making  a  beautiful  garden,  collect  there  all  imaginable  joys, 
and  pervade  it  with  such  sweet  air  that  we  forgot  all  our  troubles 
when  within  its  precincts. 

No,  he  says,  I  will  not  say  that  you  do  not  smell  of  goat,  nor 
'  your  breath  of  onion,  that  you  are  sweet  and  fresh-smelling  as 
the  Saron  lily,  and  your  breath  sweeter  than  the  roses  of  Kashmir, 
and  that  you  are  Dulcinea  and  the  most  beautiful  of  women. 
But  since  “life’s  terrible  choice”  lies  between  Truth  and  Happi¬ 
ness,  and  we  cannot  have  both,  unlike  Shestov,  Nietszche,  and 
others,  he  will  choose  Happiness.  Choose  truth,  and  all  happi¬ 
ness  vanishes.  Choose  happiness,  and  truth  has  no  part.  Happi¬ 
ness  is  built  of  illusions — the  more  beautiful  the  better — but  they 
are  dreams,  nothing  but  dreams,  and  truth  is  to  each  one  of  us 
what  we  make  it. 

The  question  of  life,  therefore,  for  Sologub  resolves  itself  into, 
not  What  shall  we  live  for?  but  How  shall  we  get  through  life? 
His  answer  is.  By  dreams.  His  principal  concern  being  to  get 
through  life,  the  nature  of  the  dream  was  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance,  and  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  by 
a  belief  in  happiness  we  are  led  on  to  believe  in  a  Hereafter 
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So,  seeing  we  are  in  this  dreary  world  of  three  dimensions 
we  can  manage  to  live  through  it  by  the  creation  of  a  fourth 
dimension,  and  thus,  like  Queen  Mab,  who  sailed  away  in  her 
nutshell  skiff,  chiselled  by  squirrels,  and  with  its  spider-spun  sail 
we,  too,  can  fly  beyond  the  bounds  of  uttermost  bounds  by  the 
help  of  dreams. 

And  how  shall  we  believe  in  our  dreams?  We  must  have 
faith,  ideals,  and  a  belief  in  miracles.  To  those  who  believe 
miracles  will  happen.  And  he  re-tells  the  parable  of  the  ten 
Virgins. 

There  were  ten  Virgins  sitting  awaiting  the  Bridegroom.  All 
was  in  readiness,  the  banquet  laid,  there  wmre  ten  lamps  burning, 
twilight  was  fast  approaching.  Outside  was  heard  a  noisy  crowd 
of  revellers,  young  men  and  women ;  they  were  drinking  and 
singing,  and  the  burden  of  their  songs  was  ever :  Let  us  enjoy 
while  we  may ;  we  live  but  once ;  we  are  young  but  once,  and 
life  is  throbbing  in  our  veins.  The  Virgins  spoke  in  subdued, 
happy  tones :  “  Soon  the  Bridegroom  will  be  here.  Heard  ye 
Him  not?  Is  He  not  already  at  the  door?”  “Alas,  there  is  no 
one ;  we  heard  not  His  footstep.  By  midnight  He  will  surely 
be  here.”  The  foolish  Virgins  begin  to  grow  impatient.  “He 
will  not  come.  He  has  forgotten  us.  Perhaps  He  is  not  coming. 
How  foolish  to  wait.  How  those  without  are  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  Let  us  join  them.”  And  they  would  not  wait.  “The 
Bridegroom  will  come  and  find  us  there.  We  will  leave  Him  a 
note  on  the  table.”  And  five  foolish  Virgins,  taking  with  them 
one  wise  one,  picked  up  their  lamps  and  joined  the  band  of 
revellers.  The  four  wise  Virgins  sat  and  waited,  but  the  Bride¬ 
groom  did  not  come.  Their  tears  began  to  flow,  their  eyes  grew 
heavy,  they  slept  and  dreamt  the  Bridegroom  came  to  them,  the 
lamps  burnt  low,  the  dawn  slowly  crept  over  the  sky,  the  birds 
began  to  sing.  And  then  the  Virgins  knew  He  would  not  come. 
Said  the  wisest  of  them  :“My  sisters,  w'e  will  be  going  home,  and 
we  shall  remember  this  night  spent  in  waiting  for  the  Bridegroom, 
and  that  He  did  not  come.  But  the  unwise  would  do  likewise. 
To  what  good,  then,  our  wisdom?  Shall  we  not,  in  our  wisdom, 
evoke  a  world  of  light  by  the  courage  of  our  will?  The  Bride¬ 
groom  is  not  with  us  now.  He  did  not  come,  for,  being  content 
with  us.  He  left  us.”  And  the  wise  Virgins  wdped  their  tears, 
ate  and  drank,  and  were  glad.  “The  Bridegroom  departed  early. 
He  was  with  us  but  a  short  time,  nevertheless  we  rejoice  in  onr 
hearts,  though  His  stay  was  brief.  He  is  ever  our  Beloved 
Bridegroom.  He  loves  us.  He  has  left  us  golden  crowns  on 
our  heads.”  As  they  stood  on  the  threshold  with  their  arms 
entwined,  waving  farewell  to  the  departing  Bridegroom,  their 
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eyes  brimming  with  tears,  pale  of  face,  and  smiling  sadly,  the 
six  foolish  Virgins  passed  by,  having  ended  their  revel ;  and  they 
taunted  the  four  wise  ones.  “Did  the  Bridegroom  come?  Was 
it  a  joyful  banquet  ?  Why  are  you  now  alone  and  the  Bride¬ 
groom  not  with  you?”  “The  Bridegroom  has  left,”  answered 
the  others,  “He  has  gone  towards  the  sunrise.”  But  the  foolish 
believed  them  not.  “You  are  ashamed  to  confess  that  He  did 
not  come.  How  can  you  prove  to  us  that  He  has  been  with 
you?  Show  us  his  presents.”  “He  gave  us  golden  crowns,”  they 
answered.  “He  himself  placed  them  on  our  heads.  Can  you 
not  see  the  glitter  of  our  crowns?  ”  But  the  five  foolish  laughed, 
saw  them  not,  and  said  : — “You  have  no  crowns.  You  saw  it 
happen  in  a  dream.  You  would  have  done  much  better  to  have 
come  with  us  and  enjoyed  the  live-long  night.”  And  the  five 
passed  on  their  way.  The  sixth,  however,  fell  on  the  ground  at 
the  feet  of  the  wise  Virgins,  weeping  bitterly  : — “Happy  wise 
Virgins!  How  enviable  is  your  loti  The  Bridegroom,  Whom  I 
saw  not,  banqueted  with  you.  On  your  wise  heads  He  placed 
crowns  of  gold ;  your  hands  are  blessed  by  the  touch  of  His,  and 
your  lips  by  the  fragrance  of  His  kisses.  Would  that  I  could 
die  at  your  feet,  on  the  steps  by  which  the  Bridegroom  entered 
into  your  presence  I  Wretched,  unhappy  woman  that  I  am.” 
The  four  wise  ones  lifted  their  unhappy  sister  and  spoke  com¬ 
forting  words  : — “  Dear  sister,  you  saw  the  crowns  on  our  heads ; 
the  Bridegroom  has  given  to  you  wisdom  and  sight.  The  crown, 
which  was  on  the  Bridegroom’s  head.  He  left  to  us,  to  give  to 
her  who  turned  from  folly  to  wisdom.  See,  we  place  on  your 
head  a  golden  crown,  and  it  shines  with  the  brilliance  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  Bridegroom  Himself  will  come  to  you  in  due 
time.”  With  tear-filled  eyes  and  hearts  welling  with  joy  and 
sorrow,  the  five  wise  Virgins,  each  wearing  their  golden  crown, 
went  forth  to  tell  the  world  of  wisdom  and  hidden  things. 

He  returns  to  the  same  idea  in  his  rendering  of  the  water 
turned  to  wine.  Figuratively  speaking,  there  is  no  need  to  taste 
that  insipid,  colourless  liquid  when  by  an  act  of  our  will  we  can 
convert  it  into  a  rich  red  juice.  At  this  feast  some  of  the  guests 
were  already  drunk,  and  so  fancied  a  miracle  had  been  performed, 
and  that  water  had  become  wine ;  others,  less  drunk,  said  it 
was  wine  mixed  with  water,  while  others  said  it  was  water  and 
nothing  else.  But  one  young  girl  came  up  to  Christ  and  asked 
if  it  was  wine.  He  answered  her  ; — Drink  with  faith,  and  the 
young  girl  did  as  she  was  told.  She  believed  and  saw  a  miracle. 
Seeing  her  joy,  many  pitied  her,  but  also  envied  her,  for  she  had 
seen  a  great  mystery  and  miracle.  Heaven  had  opened  for  her, 
snd  God  had  spoken  to  her.  Such  is  the  force  of  illusion  and 
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faith ;  and  a  miracle  is  as  great  a  miracle  seen  by  one  person 
as  that  blinding  many  people. 

Now  a  miracle  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  physical  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  it  may  also  be  the  gift  of  transmuting  the  dross  of  life 
into  gold.  And,  there  where  people  dull  of  sight  will  only  see  the 
misery,  squalor,  and  cruelty  of  Life  and  Nature,  those  gifted  with 
vision  will  see  beyond,  and  will  even  help  to  illumine  the  w^ay  for 
others.  Sologub,  analysing  the  psychology  of  the  human  mind, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  man  thirsts  after  miracles,  has  an 
insatiable  hunger  for  them,  but  his  faith  is  weak.  This  point  he 
depicts  in  a  fable  called  “The  Hungry  and  Thirsty.”  The 
crusaders  were  marching  on  Damascus ;  they  divided  in  order  to 
attack  it  from  all  sides.  Eomuald  of  Touraine  led  six  thousand 
into  the  desert  to  take  it  from  the  east.  There  was  a  cloudless 
sky,  a  burning  sun,  a  sandy  desert,  his  army  had  eaten  all  their 
provisions,  and  not  a  drop  of  winter  was  there  to  be  had.  So 
great  grew  the  discontent  that  with  his  rod  he  made  bread  of 
sand  and  caused  water  to  flow  from  the  rocks.  His  army,  thus 
refreshed,  eagerly  begged  him  to  lead  them  to  Damascus,  and 
to  show  them  the  way.  Eomuald  confessed  he  did  not  know 
the  way,  but  said  his  rod,  maybe,  would  show  the  way  and  so 
saying,  flung  it  from  him.  He,  not  believing  in  the  miracle, 
sat  down  and  wept.  The  young  Bertram  picked  it  up, 
and,  followed  by  those  who  had  eaten  and  drunk  by  their  faith 
in  miracles,  marched  onward  and  reached  Damascus.  Eomuald 
and  his  disbelievers  died  in  the  desert,  where  jackals  ate  up  their 
bodies,  and  the  wind  played  over  that  mound  of  bones,  rattling 
them  one  against  another.  By  the  conquering  force  of  the  Idea 
w^e  attain  to  Immortality. 

But,  to  complete  our  dreams,  besides  faith  and  miracles, 
there  are  ideals.  Each  has  his  own  ideal,  his  cherished  dream. 
We  have  been  told  that  even  the  murderer  has  his  “ideal,”  and 
that  he  will  commit  a  murder  for  his  “conscience  ”  sake.  There 
are  few  things  more  difficult  than  to  keep  our  ideals  free  from  the 
“damaging  contact^  of  earth.”  How  easily  they  melt  when 
brought  near  to  the  flame  of  reality  Sologub  alludes  to  in  an 
allegory  called  “  Snowflake.”  Playing  in  the  garden  one  winter’s 
morning,  two  children  make  a  snow  figure,  and  by  the  power 
of  faith  breathe  life  into  her,  and  the  three  play  together  all  the 
day  long.  At  night,  in  spite  of  the  children’s  protests,  the 
father  insists  on  bringing  her  into  the  house,  saying  she  will  be 
cold  and  cannot  be  left  outside  in  the  snow  and  frost.  She  is 
brought  in  and  put  near  the  stove,  where  she  melts  away.  Little 
Snowflakes  are  our  ideals  which  people  with  such  kind  intent 
destroy  for  us,  or  life  does  if  they  spare  us. 
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There  remains  plenty  more  to  be  said  about  this  talented  author, 
but  I  have  said  enough  for  the  present.  He  has  no  new 
message  to  convey ;  his  writing  is  principally  the  self-communing 
of  the  poet-philosopher,  but  it  is  always  instructive  and  inspiriting 
to  follow  a  deep  thinker’s  progress  from  hopelessness  to  hope. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  vivid  imagery,  and  describes  with  great  art 
what  he  has  seen  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  which,  I  think, 
these  many  abstracts  from  his  writings  will  show.  As  one  reads 
him  one  has  almost  the  impression  of  following  the  peregrinations 
of  some  medieval  traveller. 

He  has  written  a  great  deal,  but  only  a  small  number  of  his 
books  have  been  translated,  and  of  these  not  the  most  character¬ 
istic.  No  doubt,  some  day,  we  shall  have  all  his  work  in  English, 
and  he  will  then  rank  among  us  with  his  compatriot,  Tolstoi. 

A.  Lister  Kaye. 


THE  SMALL  ENTENTE. 


Seldom  has  the  birth  of  a  new  political  combination  been  more 
unobtrusive  than  that  of  the  so-called  “Small  Entente,”  and 
seldom,  one  may  add,  have  ^he  precise  aims  and  scope  of  such 
a  combination  given  rise  to  such  multifarious  comments  and 
interpretations.  Creeping  silently  into  an  otherwise  engaged  and 
distracted  world  with  the  deprecating  coyness  of  the  early  prim¬ 
rose,  the  “Small  Entente,”  despite  the  mock  litotes  of  its  name, 
has  suddenly  revealed  itself  as  no  negligible  factor  in  European 
politics.  The  coming  together  of  three  such  countries  as  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Yougo-Slavia  and  Eoumania  constitutes  a  Power  which 
is  not  only  strong  numerically,  but  strong  also  in  bayonets,  and 
if,  as  would  seem  to  be  on  the  cards,  Austria  and  Greece  may 
also  be  drawn  to  some  extent  into  the  circle,  then  the  possibilities 
of  this  combination  are  even  more  imposing. 

It  is  significant  of  the  reaction  against  Continental  politics 
which  has  temporarily  swept  over  our  country  that  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention  abroad,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  Germany,  should  have  passed  hitherto 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  British  Press.  British  interests,  no 
doubt,  are  not  largely  or  immediately  affected  by  the  "Small 
Entente,”  but  it  is  at  least  worth  while 'to  point  out  that  in 
Germany  at  any  rate  this  union  of  Powers  which  are  all  regarded 
as  Ententephile  has  been  widely  hailed  as  a  distinct  snub  to  the 
Entente,  above  all  to  France,  and  as  being,  if  not  directly  friendly 
to  Germany,  in  any  case  far  from  hostile  to  her.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  hoped  that  this  Teutonic  interpretation  is  incorrect,  but 
nobody  who,  like  the  present  writer,  has  lived  in  Central  Europe 
contimionsly  since  the  Armistice  can  deny  that  the  methods  of 
the  Allies  have  unfortunately  stirred  up  great  discontent  among 
our  friends,  and  that  in  the  present  welter  and  chaos  the  natural 
anxiety  of  our  former  enemies  to  give  us  as  much  trouble  as 
possible  has  been  seconded  by  the  intrigues  of  our  friends  to  make, 
each  for  himself,  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  our  family  squabbles. 

The  most  authoritative  and  concise  account  of  the  objects  of 
the  “Small  Entente”  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  exchange 
of  toasts  between  Dr.  Benes,  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Vesnitch,  the  Yougo-Slav  Prime  Minister, 
on  August  16th.  Both  statesmen,  of  course,  paid  the  customary 
tributes  to  the  cause  of  peace,  but  M.  Vesnitch  said  notably  that 
“they  would  tolerate  no  disposition  to  overturn  the  status  estab- 
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lished  by  the  Peace  Treaties.  Their  two  peoples  would  highly 
approve  their  alliance,  and  would  greet  it  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm,”  whereas  Dr.  Benes  declared  that  ‘‘at  the  moment 
when  in  the  East  two  Slav  nations  were  in  conflict  it  was  their 
duty  to  draw  more  closely  together  in  order  to  show  Europe  that 
tffo  other  Slav  nations  wished  intimately  to  collaborate  in  the 
pacification  of  Europe  and  in  establishing  the  foundations  of  an 
entirely  new  Europe,  a  Europe  peaceable,  just,  and  democratic. 
They  desired  to  make  their  two  peoples  see  that  their  close 
collaboration  and  alliance  in  the  future  signified  for  them  labour 
(or  peace  and  internal  consolidation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
affirmation  of  the  sentiments  of  external  authority  on  the  other.” 
It  was  not  possible  for  the  two  Ministers  at  this  date  to  make 
a  specific  reference  to  Koumania,  but  a  few  days  later  an  ofi&cial 
(ommuniqtid  from  the  Czecho-Slovak  Legation  in  London  was 
published  which  spoke  of  these  ‘‘three  of  the  main  successors  of 
the  defunct  [Austro-Hungarian]  Empire  having  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  object  of  creating  a  peaceable  centre  around 
which  the  policy  of  the  other  States  may  be  able  to  develop,”  and 
though  there  are  still  those,  notably  in  France,  who  speak  as 
though  Eoumania  did  not  form  an  integral  part  of  this  combina¬ 
tion,  the  odds  are  that  if  she  is  not  the  formal  ally  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Yougo-Slavia  she  has  come  to  close  terms  with  them. 

Concerning  the  economic  aims  of  the  ‘‘Small  Entente,”  there 
b,  for  the  moment,  but  little  to  say.  This  may  be  ‘‘above  all,” 
as  has  been  claimed,  a  positive  agreement  to  facilitate  a  return 
to  normal  economic  conditions,  to  regularise  the  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  these  countries,  and  generally  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  trade,  commerce  and  industry  throughout  the  States  of  Central 
and  South-Eastern  Europe.  Any  fair  and  comprehensive  scheme 
which  shall  do  away  with  the  present  conditions,  based  as  they 
are  upon  prejudice  and  upon  all  the  exploded  fallacies  of  mediaeval 
political  economy,  is  certainly  so  much  to  the  good.  On  paper, 
indeed,  a  start  is  already  being  made  in  this  direction.  Under  a 
recently-signed  convention,  for  example,  Roumania  has  agreed 
io  export  petrol,  grain  and  raw  materials  to  Austria  in  exchange 
(or  machinery,  manufactured  articles  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  “Small  Entente  ”  generally  has  concluded  a  series  of  economic 
arrangements  which  are  destined  to  enable  Austria  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  lamentable  situation.  Whether  anything  will 
result  from  these  benevolent  intentions  is  another  matter.  The 
unfortunate  experiences  of  Austria  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
anggest  rather  that  she  will  be  unwise  to  expect  too  much.  Every 
agreement  hitherto  made  by  her  has  in  its  performance  lagged 
far  behind  its  promise.  Moreover,  the  Vienna  section  of  the 
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Reparations  Commission  under  the  energetic  and  capable  pregi. 
dency  of  Sir  William  Goode  is  notoriously  working  out  a  far- 
reaching  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  Austria,  and  one  cannot  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “  Small  Entente  ”  has  pro- 
tested  too  much  w'hen  it  lays  such  obviously  strong  emphasis  upon 
its  economic  aspects.  The  truth  appears  rather  to  be  that  the 
primary  objects  of  the  “Small  Entente”  are  political  and  military. 

Among  these  political  and  military  aims  the  first  and  foremost 
is  certainly  the  curbing  of  Hungary.  Hungary  has  committed 
two  offences  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbours.  In  the  first  place  she 
has  been  compelled  to  cede  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Roumania 
and  Yougo-Slavia  tracts  of  territory  inhabited  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  by  purely  Magyar  stock,  which  she  naturally  wishes  to  get 
back  again;  and, .secondly,  she  has  pronounced  herself  in  favour 
of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy — possibly  of  the  Habsburgs. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  hate  those  whom  they  are  conscious  of 
having  wronged,  even  though  their  own  wTong-doing  may  have 
the  specious  justification  of  being  nothing  more  than  legitimate 
ref>risals.  Hungary  has  certainly  committed  many  offences  in 
the  past ,  and  the  course  that  she  is  steering  to-day  shows  that  she 
has  not  yet  finished  cutting  her  political  teeth.  The  more  ine- 
sponsible  elements  of  her  naturally  pugnacious  people  seem  to 
take  an  insane  delight  in  creating  minor  incidents  between  their 
country  and  her  neighbours,  or  in  pursuing  a  course  of  Jew- 
baiting,  which ,  while  it  has  never  attained  the  proportions  ascribed 
to  the  “White  Terror”  by  gullible  Labour  delegates  or  intimi¬ 
dated  Semitic  profiteers,  has  nevertheless  justified  doubts  as  to 
the  strength  or  sincerity  of  the  Horthy  regime.  It  is  small 
wonder,  then,  if  the  neighbours  of  Hungary  have  become  exas¬ 
perated  by  such  conduct,  and  their  irritation  and  anxiety  are 
increased  by  the  knowledge  that  if  left  to  fight  single-handed 
against  Hungary,  each  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Yougo- 
Slavia,  would  be  routed  with  consummate  ease.  Hence,  then, 
this  combination,  which  with  its  overwhelming  numerical 
superiority  and  with  its  armies  equipped  and  drilled  by  the 
Entente,  at  last  feels  strong  enough  to  threaten  Hungary  in  no 
unequivocal  terms. 

The  second  ground  of  Hungarian  offending  is  not  so  much  her 
devotion  to  the  monarchical  principle  as  her  alleged  desire  to  have 
the  Habsburgs  back  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  large  number  of  Habsburg  adherents  in  all  tbe 
dominions  of  the  old  Dual  Monarchy,  and  discontent  with  the 
appalling  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since  the  close  of  the 
war  has  not  diminished  their  spiritual  strength.  Scores  of 
monarchist  conspiracies  are  part  of  the  daily  pabulum  of  the  Press 
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of  these  countries,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  frankly 
monarchist  newspaper  made  its  appearance  in  Vienna,  and  that 
the  activities  of  that  versatile  and  volatile  friend  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
Karl,  Prince  Louis  Windisch-Graetz,  led  to  his  being  expelled 
from  Austria.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  nowhere  has  the  ex- 
Kaiser  more  fervid  friends  than  in  Hungary,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  return  would  be  hailed  with 
undiluted  joy  by  all  the  population.  There  are,  in  fact,  various 
currents  of  opinion  about  the  monarchy.  There  are  the  real 
legitimists,  such  as  Count  Apponyi  or  Count  Andrassy,  who  cannot 
conceive  of  another  king  than  Karl ;  there  are  the  semi-legitimists, 
BO  to  speak,  who  want  to  catch  Karl’s  son  Otto  while  he  is  still 
young  and  bring  him  up  as  an  exclusively  Magyar  sovereign ; 
there  are  other  Habsburg  partisans  who  would  like  to  have  the 
Archduke  Joseph  or  some  other  member  of  the  family;  there  is 
a  party  for  Admiral  Horthy  or  some  other  Hungarian  nobleman ; 
there  is  a  party  in  favour  of  a  foreign  prince,  especially  if  he  be 
British;  and  finally  there  is  a  party,  which,  if  anything,  is 
growing  in  numbers,  in  favour  of  a  republic.  It  is,  then,  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Habsburgs  will  be  recalled  at  all,  and 
in  any  case  there  are  many  cool-headed  men  in  Hungary,  even 
among  the  ardent  legitimists,  who  feel  that  for  the  time  being 
it  would  be  wiser,  now'  that  the  adherence  of  the  country  to  the 
monarchical  principle  has  been  formally  established  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  defer  the  actual  choice  of  a  king  until  rather  more 
settled  times.  These  facts  are,  of  course,  perfectly  well  known  to 
competent  politicians  and  observers  in  Central  Europe,  though 
they  may  pretend  for  party  or  national  purposes  to  think  other¬ 
wise,  and  to  declare  that  Hungary  is  on  the  point  of  putting  a 
Habsburg  on  the  throne  and  reconquering  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  her  thousand-year-old  territorial  integrity.  The  manoeuvre, 
however,  is  certainly  ingenious  and  has  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
taining  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth  to  make  this  two-fold  griev¬ 
ance  against  Hungary  a  common  rallying-ground  for  each  member 
of  the  “Small  Entente.” 

But  these  two  obvious  and  immediate  grievances  involve  various 
collateral  grievances  which  bring  the  “Small  Entente,”  or  are 
supposed  to  bring  it,  into  collision,  if  not  with  the  Entente  as  a 
whole,  at  least  with  France.  It  has  long  been  known  that  France 
has  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  Danube  Confederation.  This 
plan  is,  of  course,  only  the  continuation  to-day  of  her  traditional 
policy  of  trying  to  weaken  Germany  by  splitting  up  the  German 
hloc  info  a  number  of  smaller  entities.  With  this  aim  she  for¬ 
bade  the  Austrian  movement  in  favour  of  union  with  Germany 
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by  special  clauses  in  the  Treaties  of  Versailles  and  Saint-Germain 
and,  in  order  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  has  looked 
favourably  upon  a  union  of  Austria  with  a  Bavaria  forming  part 
of  a  South  German  Confederation,  or  again  upon  an  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Austria  into  a  Danube  Confederation.  It  is  clear  that  this 
latter  plan  has  now  definitely  failed.  Dr.  Benes  was  from  the 
very  outset  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  Danube  Confedera¬ 
tion,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  lead  to  the 
reconstitution  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  in  some 
form  or  other,  and  he  has  recently  declared  explicitly  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  “  Small  Entente  ’*  is  to  disprove  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying  that  if  Austria-Hungary  did  not  exist  it  would 
be  necessary  to  create  her.  In  this  view  Dr.  Benes  has  not  stood 
alone.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  Italy  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  French  policy  on  the  same  grounds,  and  that  MM. 
Alliz4  and  Pontalis  have  found  in  Vienna  firm  opponents  m 
Prince  Borghese  and  the'Marchese  della  Torretta.  Belgrade  in  this 
matter  sided  for  once  with  Rome,  and  articles  appeared  in  some 
Serbian  newspapers  advocating  the  Austrian  union  with  Germany, 
because  thereby  Yougo-Slavia  w^ould  acquire  a  common  frontier 
with  that  land  with  which  an  advantageous  trade  for  the  future 
is  expected.  Whether  the  danger  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  revival 
was  really  as  imminent  as  Dr.  Benes  and  his  adherents  affected  to 
believe  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  cqn-’ 
cerned,  the  parrot-cry  that  we  are  thick-and-thin  supporters  of  a 
reactionary  Hungary  is  demonstrably  false.  If  Admiral  Sir  E. 
Troubridge,  Mr.  Hohlcr  and  General  Gorton  have  refused  to  admit 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Jew's  have  been  murdered  under 
the  largely  imaginary  “White  Terror,”  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  the  British  correspondents  in  Budapest  in  August,  1919, 
unanimously  condemned  the  coup  d'Hat  of  the  Archduke  Joseph 
and  M.  Stephan  Friedrich,  and  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the 
report  of  Colonel  Wedgewood  and  other  British  Labour  delegates 
that  the  ridiculous — though  from  the  point  of  view  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Governments  exceedingly  dangerous — boycott  against  Hun¬ 
gary  was  established.  It  was,  in  fact,  precisely  because  they 
have  not  received  the  expected  measure  of  support  from  Great 
Britain  that  the  Hungarians  ultimately  listened  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  France.  Speaking  in  Prague  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month  (September),  Dr.  Benes  declared  that  the  “reports  that 
the  French  Government  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Magyar  Government  whereby  the  interests  of  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  and  especially  our  own  in  territorial  matters,  were  disturbed, 
are  untrue.”  This  is  doubtleSs  accurate,  and,  now  that  he  has 
achieved  his  purpose.  Dr.  Benes  can  afford  to  be  generous;  but 
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one  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  how  much  credence  Dr.  Benes 
rttached  at  one  time  to  the  universally-circulated  reports  that  the 
Marquis  de  Saint  Sauveur  and  other  representatives  of  French 
high  finance  during  their  negotiations  for  the  taking  over  of  the 
Hungarian  State  railways  had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the 
restoration  of  Pressburg  and  Kaschau  and  other  tracts  of  Slovakia 
to  Hungary  as  the  price  of  compliance.  One  need  not  believe 
that  the  French  diplomatic  representative  in  Budapest  ever  put 
forward  officially  any  such  proposals,  which  would  have  tom 
Slovakia  completely  away  from  the  Czechs  and  would  have  nulli¬ 
fied  one  of  the  principal  creations  of  Entente  policy.  One  need 
not,  again,  believe  that  French  official  diplomacy  is  working  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs.  In  the  opinion,  indeed,  of 
some  people  the  return  of  the  Habsburgs  would  defeat  the  very 
object  ostensibly  aimed  at.  No  man,  whether  he  be  a  Habsburg 
or  not,  would  be  allowed  to  assume  or  to  wear  long  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  unless  he  w’ere  prepared  to  work  for  the  restoration 
of  Hungarian  territorial  integrity ;  and  if  it  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  Habsburg  w’ould  go  further  and  seek  to  regain  all  the  lost 
possessions  of  his  family,  it  may  confidently  be  stated  that  Hun¬ 
garian  magnates  such  as  Count  Apponyi  would  never  tolerate 
Budapest  again  being  subjected  to  Vienna  and  would  therefore 
even  go  so  far  as  to  prefer  Austria  becoming  united  with  Germany. 
‘.Many  members  of  the  various  Entente  missions  and  organisa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  active  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  since  the 
war  have  certainly  advocated  some  form  of  Danube  Confederation, 
and  equally  certainly  they  have  not  consciously  worked  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Habsburgs,  but  have  simply  striven  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  animosity.  Chauvinism,  intransigeance,  and 
petty  jealousy  which  have  hitherto  nullified  all,  even  the  most 
disinterested,  endeavours  to  bring  back  some  measure  of  order, 
decent  relations,  and  prosperity  into  countries  which,  after  all, 
had  formed  for  centuries  a  tolerably  satisfactory  economic  unit. 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attribute  unworthy 
motives  to  Dr.  Benes,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  those  who 
have  acclaimed  most  heartily  the  rise  of  the  “Small  Entente” 
have  credited  its  “onlie  begetter”  with  an  altogether  unworthy 
amount  of  ingratitude. 

I  "Flectere  si  nequeo  Superos  Acheronta  movebo”  is,  in  effect, 
stated  to  have  been  the  feeling  which  prompted  Dr.  Benes.  It 
is  undeniable  that  the  relations  between  Paris  and  Prague  have 
for  some  time  past  lost  much  of  their  previous  cordiality.  Two 
years  or  so  ago  Czecho-Slovakia  flung  herself  completely  into  the 
arms  of  the  Entente,  and,  especially  after  the  lamentable  ddbdcle 
against  the  Hungarian  Bolshevists,  the  fault  for  which  was  laid 
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exclusively  at  the  door  of  Italy,  more  particularly  into  the  anng 
of  France.  This,  of  course,  suited  exactly  the  French  book,  and 
General  Pelld,  ably  backed  up  by  an  efi&cient  staff,  looked  forward 
to  creating  in  Czecho-Slovakia  a  powerful  advance-post  of  France 
against  Germany.  But  much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since  then.  The  decision  in  the  Teschen  dispute  has  taken  from 
Czecho-Slovakia  much  land  and  even  more  confidence  in  the 
Entente.  Prague  to-day  affects  to  believe  that  Poland,  not 
Czecho-Slovakia,  was  always  the  pampered  darling  of  Paris,  and 
has  been  at  no  pains  to  disguise  her  indignation.  In  her  dis¬ 
illusion  and  anger  she  turned  to  Yougo-Slavia  and  thus  created 
that  alliance  which  a  Laibach  newspaper  recently  described  as 
having  been  established  “by  the  emamcipated  States  on  their  own 
initiative,  without  protection,  and  perhaps  even  against  the  will 
of  the  Entente.” 

If,  then,  w’e  are  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
“  Small  Entente  ”  in  its  conception  is  animated  by  no  very  friendly 
feelings  towards  its  prototype,  we  certainly  need  not  take  too 
seriously  the  malevolent  statements  of  German  correspondents 
that  it  is  actively  hostile  to  us.  German  correspondents  are  like 
those  dramatic  characters  of  whom  Sheridan  said  that  "when 
they  do  agree  upon  the  stage  their  unanimity  is  wonderful,”  and 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  many  articles 
which  have  appeared  recently  in  most  of  the  important  news¬ 
papers.  We  have  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  these  accounts,  a 
single  friend  left  in  any  of  the  countries  forming  the  “Small 
Entente,”  and,  though  Germany  may  not  yet  be  actively  beloved 
by  them,  she  is  no  longer  actively  hated,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  attack  in  the  Press.  And  so  on  and  so  forth.  As  usual, 
these  German  accounts  defeat  their  own  object  by  tactless 
exaggeration  and  ill-concealed  propaganda.  Besides,  many  of 
these  articles  are  fain  to  admit  certain  considerations  which  put 
a  different  complexion  upon  the  situation  considered  as  a  whole. 
If  the  refusal  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  for  example,  to  take  any 
but  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality  in  the  Russo-Polish  war  was 
really  the  first  sign  of  Czech  estrangement  from  France,  the 
Czechs  may  well  be  pardoned  for  the  suspicion  that  Hungarian 
troops,  if  once  admitted  into  Slovakia,  might  not  continue  their 
journey  any  further,  but,  backed  up  by  the  undoubtedly  large 
section  of  Magyar  partisans,  would  simply  occupy  the  country 
and  show  the  same  bland  disinclination  to  retire  that  they  are 
showing  towards  Austria  in  West  Hungary.  After  all,  as  Dr- 
Benes  and  M.  Vesnitch  made  a  point  of  remarking,  the  two 
dominant  parties  to  the  agreement  are  both  Slav  nations,  and 
therefore  may  be  excused  for  not  wanting  to  fight  against  Russia, 
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even  though  she  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Bolshevists.  To 
liegin  hostilities  against  Eussia  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being 
willing  to  fight  a  defensive  war  against  her,  and  that  the  “  Small 
Entente  ”  would  not  shrink  from  that  course  in  the  last  alternative 
appears  certain  from  several  indications,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  understanding  with  Eoumania  with  her  natural  preoccupa¬ 
tions  over  Bessarabia  and  the  Bukowina. 

Again,  the  almost  daily  telegrams  announcing  the  impending 
adherence  of  some  new  State  to  the  “  Small  Entente  ”  should  be 
received  with  due  caution.  The  most  comprehensive  theory  yet 
published  appeared  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  of  August 
hst,  and  suggested  that  the  apxn  odev  f)  was  to  be  found 

in  Vienna  rather  than  in  Prague.  According  to  this  theory. 

Dr.  Eenner  w'as  the  originator  of  the  “Small  Entente  ”  idea,  and 
“not  60  much  of  this  as  of  a  far  more  wide-reaching  idea,  namely, 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  E  uropean  small  States  upon  a  basis 
of  sharply-defined  neutrality,  for  which — and  this  is  the  decisive 
point— Italy  also  shall  be  w'on  over.”  But  if  the  Hamburg  lamb 
has  been  taught  (presumably  by  Herr  Hagenbeck)  to  lie  down 
with  the  lion,  this  idyllic  condition  of  affairs  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  and,  so  far  from  the 
accretion  of  fresh  States  being  an  additional  source  of  strength, 
it  would  probably  be  a  cause  of  weakness.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
Austria  which  continues  passionately  to  affirm  her  desire  to  be 
united  to  Germany  is  not  likely  to  prejudice  the  hopes  which 
she  professes  to  entertain  of  obtaining  this  object  through  the 
League  of  Nations  by  engaging  herself  too  closely  with  those  who 
were  only  yesterday  her  arch-enemies.  Nor,  again,  can  we  easily 
picture  to  ourselves  an  Italy  as  the  boon  friend  of  Yougo-Slavia 
or  a  Bulgaria  in  close  alliance  with  either  Eoumania  or  Serbia. 

There  is,  then,  no  fundamental  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
I  Germans  are  correct  in  proclaiming  that  a  new  and  powerful 
I  enemy  to  the  Entente  has  suddenly  arisen  in  our  midst.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  map  of  Europe  as  drawn  in  Paris  last 
year  will  be  in  existence  unaltered  in  another  five  years’  time. 

I  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  alliance  between  Prague  and  Belgrade 
will  be  answered  by  an  alliance  between  Warsaw  and  Budapest 
and  that  the  remaining  Balkan  States  will  group  themselves  round  | 

these  two  centres.  Much  depends  upon  what  the  actual  terms  j 

constituting  the  “  Small  Entente  ”  prove  to  be  when  published.  ] 

Meantime  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  become  prematurely 
alarmed,  though  we  should  certainly  not  under-estimate  the  many  j 

obvious  possibilities  of  danger.  A  little  more  tact  than  we  have  | 

displayed  in  our  past  dealings  with  our  smaller  allies,  and,  above  ! 

all,  the  giving  of  unmistakable  proofs  that  the  original  Entente  j 
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is  going  to  be  maintained  with  undiminished  strength  and  with 
undiminished  cordiality  would  go  far  towards  diverting  the 
energies  of  the  “Small  Entente”  into  more  peaceful  and  purely 
economic  channels.  If  we  can  help  forward  such  a  movement 
as  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  somewhat  forced  approbation 
with  which  the  official  representatives  of  the  Entente  are  now 
greeting  the  creation  of  Dr.  Benes’  genius  should  not  turn  ont 
to  be  genuinely  justified.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 
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There  is  only  one  real  issue  in  the  coal  controversy,  and  that  is 
the  future  ownership  and  control  of  the  mines.  The  demand  for 
an  increased  wage  for  the  miners  is  only  subsidiary,  if  indeed  it 
\ras  not  included  to  make  the  result  of  the  ballot  certain.  The  size 
of  the  minority  against  a  strike  is  enough  to  show  that  some 
stimulus  was  needed  if  Mr.  Smillie  were  to  get  a  full  and  sufficient 
mandate  for  action.  It  has  been  strenuously  denied  that  the  fight 
is  a  fight  for  nationalisation,  but  Mr.  Smillie  s  speeches  are  full  of 
talk  of  nationalisation.  Nationalisation  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
miners’  leaders  for  a  long  time.  They  produced  a  first-class  crisis 
over  it  last  year,  and  were  side-tracked  by  the  Government  by 
means  of  the  Sankey  Commission.  Over  that  Commission  they 
regard  themselves,  with  some  justification,  as  having  been  sold. 
“What  was  the  use,”  they  ask,  “unless  it  was  a  mere  trick,  of 
inviting  us  to  submit  our  policy  to  the  Commission,  if  all  its  most 
important  pronouncements  are  to  be  disregarded  ?  ”  Since  that 
date  they  have  failed  to  persuade  the  other  unions  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  direct  action  to  secure  nationalisation.  Their  propagandist 
campaign  has  not  had  any  very  conspicuous  results  in  either 
direction.  It  has  shown  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  apathetic. 
Now  another  contest  over  nationalisation  has  begun,  and  the  miners 
have  taken  a  somewhat  subtle  line. 


The  Government’s  policy  is  now  believed  to  be  to  return  the 
mines  to  their  owners  as  quickly  as  possible ;  it  is  a  policy  of  de¬ 
control.  For  the  present  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the  State,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  coal  available  for  export,  are  to  be 
retained;  indeed,  they  must  obviously  be  retained  in  view  of  the 
worj^  shortage  of  coal  and  the  desperate  blow  which  would  be 
struck  at  British  industry  if  world  prices  were  allowed  to  prevail 
in  this  country.  But  this  state  of  things  may  not  always  last ;  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  we  must  hope  it  will  not.  Our  own  outcry 
against  the  amount  we  have  to  pay  for  other  people’s  oil  is  only 
a  faint  echo  of  the  bitter  complaints  continental  nations  are  making 
against  the  price  they  have  to  pay  us  for  our  coal.  When  the 
European  coalfields  become  once  more  productive  at  their  full 
capacity,  possibly  before  that  date  if  American  coal  firms  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  the  price  of  export  coal  may  be  expected 
to  decline.  As  soon  as  a  free  coal  market  can  be  permitted  in  Great 
Britain,  with  free  market  prices  and  unrestricted  export,  the  last 
vestiges  of  war-time  control  may  be  expected  to  disappear,  assum- 
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ing  the  continuation  in  office  of  the  same  Government  with  the  same 
policy. 


The  miners  seem  to  have  realised  that  the  one  way  to  prevent 
complete  decontrol  is  to  destroy  the  chance  that  such  a  free  marl^pt 
may  be  restored.  When  they  insist  that  14s.  2d.  a  ton  shall  be 
taken  off  the  price  of  coal  consumed  in  this  country,  they  insist 
not  that  the  coal  industry  as  such  shall  become  insolvent,  but  that 
a  large  number  of  mills  shall  become  individually  insolvent. 
Export  profits  are  to  subscribe  14s.  2d.  of  the  cost  of  every  ton  used 
at  home.  All  the  mines  producing  coal  for  home  consumption  will 
therefore  be  producing  at  a  loss,  and  their  losses  will  be  made  up 
by  those  producing  for  export,  as  was  the  case  before  this  Ids.  2d. 
was  put  on  to  the  price  of  domestic  coal  by  the  Government. 
The  result  of  that  is  absolutely  clear  and  certain.  It  would  mean 
that  the  coal  industry  would  be  inextricably  bound  into  a  unit  by 
its  own  financial  complications.  It  would  be  one  concern,  not  a 
number  of  competing  concerns,  not  even,  as  the  Government  seem 
to  wish  it  to  become,  a  number  of  competing  groups  of  concerns. 
And  as  the  Government  would  presumably  have  to  fix  prices  as 
export  profits  fluctuated,  the  reality  of  State  control  would  con- 
timue.  The  mines  would  not  indeed  be  nationalised,  but  they 
would  be,  as  they  have  been  since  control  began,  half  way  to 
nationalisation.  The  State  and  the  Miners’  Federation  would  be 
face  to  face,  and  the  colliery  owners  more  or  less  pow^erless  in 
between.  Above  all,  no  step  directly  away  from  nationalisation 
could  be  taken. 


That  is  the  issue  on  which  the  public  attention  should  be  focussed. 
It  is  not  really  a  matter  of  the  division  of  the  export  profits  between 
the  miners  and  the  consumers.  If  there  is  a  strike  these  profits 
will  disappear,  and  they  will  have  to  be  made  up  either  by  the 
consumer  or  by  the  Exchequer,  which  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing.  For  the  margin  of  coal  to  spare  for  export,  will  not  any 
longer  be  in  existence.  The  public,  moreover,  has  to  make  up  its 
mind  on  two  points,  first  what  its  attitude  is  to  be  towards  this 
issue  as  presented  to  it  by  this  particular  strike  or  threat  of  a  strike; 
secondly,  what  its  general  attitude  is  to  be  towards  the  whole 
problem.  I  think  the  miners’  policy  is  too  subtle  to  form  a  good 
basis  for  a  strike.  It  involves  the  constant  reiteration  of  arguments 
that  are  not  sincerely  meant,  and  that  will  speedily  be  seen  through. 
Opinion  during  periods  of  social  crisis  does  not  appreciate  subtleties; 
it  concentrates  on  broad  facts.  The  one  fact  that  will  speedily 
become  clear  is  that  the  only  people  who  are  going  to  get  anything 
material  out  of  a  successful  strike  will  be  the  miners  with  their 
rise  in  wages.  The  rest  of  us  are  going  to  pay  through  the  nose 
anyway.  And  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  advance  the  national¬ 
isation  campaign,  it  is  the  use  of  direct  action,  delicately  camou- 
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figged,  for  a  political  purpose.  For  that  organised  Labour  has  itself 
shown  little  enthusiasm.  But  whether  the  miners  strike  or  not, 
and  whether  they  win  or  lose,  the  position  of  the  future  of  the 
mines  will  still  require  an  answer.  I  have  already  given  in  this 
Review  my  reasons  for  being  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  mines,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again. 
But  this  much  must  be  said :  It  is  no  longer  possible  efficiently 
to  nm  a  great  industry  dependent  upon  a  compactly  organised 
body  of  labour  in  direct  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  that  body. 
The  Government  has  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  miners,  and 
any  suffering  the  community  may  have  to  bear  must  be  set  down 
in  great  part  to  its  account.  Unless  a  compact  is  sealed  with  the 
miners  there  will  be  no  peace.  The  coal  industry  will  go  on,  but 
intermittently  and  with  constant  trouble.  It  will  never  be  efficient, 
and  it  will  never  reach  its  maximum  of  production,  because  both 
efficiency  and  production  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  the  miners, 
and  that  will  not  be  forthcoming.  The  Government  has  manoeuvred 
us  into  a  position  in  which  we  have  to  resist  this  strike.  The 
miners  have  given  it  every  facility  to  execute  that  manoeuvre. 
But  nothing  will  be  gained  by  the  result.  There  will  be  less  coal, 
no  prospect  of  catching  up  the  lost  ground,  and  the  same  problem 
of  the  future  of  the  coal  mines,  a  problem  w’hich  will  be  left  further 
than  ever  from  a  solution. 


Neither  the  Press  nor  the  great  mass  of  politicians  have  appeared 
at  their  best  in  recent  discussions  of  our  future  policy  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  exhaustive  knowledge  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  conditions,  but  I  have  at  least  seen  the  country,  and  it 
is  quite  manifest  that  the  majority  of  people  who  comment  on  the 
present  position  there  have  not.  Even  as  a  regimental  officer  in 
an  invading  army  I  learnt  enough  to  know  that  the  prevailing 
impression  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  our  losses,  shirk  our  responsi¬ 
bility  and  retire  to  the  littoral  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  totally  mis¬ 
conceived.  But  it  is  a  misconception  which  the  Government,  with 
its  easy  talk  of  the  early  creation  of  an  Arab  State  and  of  an 
"organic  law,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  is  very  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  These  are  splendid  and  sound  ideals  for  our  adminis¬ 
tration  to  aim  at,  but  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  long  before 
they  can  be  attained. 


There  are  three  main  points  about  Mesopotamia  that  we  must 
get  clearly  into  our  heads  if  we  are  to  understand  the  elements  of 
the  problem  before  us.  First  of  all  “Mesopotamia”  is  only  a  name, 
i  geographical  expression,  descriptive  of  an  area  of  country  which 
hss  no  boundaries  worthy  of  the  name,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Persian  hills  to  the  east,  and  no  cohesive  force  except  the 
two  great  rivers  which  run  through  it  and  give  it  its  name.  The 
Danube  runs  through  many  States,  but  it  has  not  yet  made  a  nation 
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of  them,  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  not  Danubes,  but  rather 
uncontrollable  streams,  difficult  to  retain  within  their  banks,  and 
not  very  efficient  for  transportation  purposes. 


The  other  two  points  are  the  incoherence  of  the  population  and 
the  extreme  scantiness  of  it.  The  total  population  has  been  roughly 
estimated  at  2,000,000,  and  if. the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad,  Kut 
Amara,  and  Basra  be  subtracted,  the  total  for  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  country,  extending  along  many  hundreds  of  milee 
of  both  great  rivers,  remains  very  small  indeed.  It  is  possible 
to  travel  for  long  stretches  without  seeing  a  single  being,  and  yet 
the  country  is  not  a  desert  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  but 
only  a  wilderness.  Nor  has  this  scanty  population  any  sense  of 
unity.  The  towns  have  a  life  of  their  own;  the  rich  and  princely 
sheikhs  of  Mohammerah  and  Koweit,  who  live  near  the  coast, 
have  little  in  common  with  the  Arabs  up  the  rivers.  These  in 
turn  differ  widely  among  themselves,  some  being  more  or  less 
settled,  and  others  still  nomadic,  some  peaceful,  others  quite  the 
reverse.  Finally,  the  country  stretches  away  to  the  Kurdish  Hills, 
where  is  the  oil  we  hear  so  much  of,  to  meet  another  problem  and 
another  intractable  race.  The  whole  land  is  divided  and  cut  up 
by  religious  and  racial  differences,  warring,  upon  itself  if  it  be  per¬ 
mitted.  If  there  be  a  general  wish  for  independence,  it  must  be 
a  wish,  not  to  manage  its  own  government  so  much  as  to  be  free 
from  government  altogether. 


Mesopotamia  was  no  doubt  most  inefficiently  governed  by  the 
Turks.  Under  their  rule  it  could  never  have  progressed,  either 
politically  or  economically.  All  the  same,  they  did  provide  it  with 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  centralising  force.  Presumably  they 
kept  the  towns  free  from  raids,  if  they  did  not  prevent  the  tribes 
fighting  each  other  outside.  We  have  conquered  the  Turks  and 
driven  them  out.  We  have  made  quite  clear  our  determination 
that  they  shall  never  return,  that  their  “blighting  rule  ”  shall  never 
be  restored.  We  are  quite  justified  in  doing  that;  we  have  both 
right  and  might  on  our  side.  But,  having  done  it,  we  are  not 
justified  in  packing  our  bags  and  departing  and  declining  to  accept 
the  responsibility  we  have  created  for  ourselves.  We  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  ship,  taken  off  the  crew,  and  put  in  our  own  prize  crew. 
Well  and  good,  but  we  cannot  withdraw  our  navigators  and  leave 
the  ship  a  derelict,  a  general  danger,  and  the  certain  grave  of 
passengers  who  know  nothing  of  navigation. 

The  consideration  of  the  emptiness  of  the  country  leads  on  to 
another  problem.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  Mesopotamia 
was  to  become  the  emigration  ground  for  the  surplus  population  of 
India,  which  has  successively  been  denied  a  foothold  in  America, 
South  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Mesopotamia  requires  for  the 
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restoration  of  her  once  great  agricultural  prosperity  both  capital 
md  a  diligent  agricultural  population.  India  could  certainly  supply 
tire  latter.  We  are  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Indian 
Umpire,  and  we  have  to  remember  that  Mesopotamia  was  con- 
fluered  by  an  army,  75  per  cent,  of  which  was  Indian.  Against 
that  consideration  we  have  to  set  the  opinion  of  competent  ob- 
rerrers,  that  Arabs  and  Indians  cannot  live  side  by  side,  that  an 
influx  of  Indians  would  be  incompatible  with  the  growth  of  the 
Arab  state  we  have  promised  to  bring  to  birth.  But  this  is  a  point 
which  requires  some  sort  of  pronouncement  by  the  Government. 

The  immediate  military  problem  will  soon,  I  believe,  be  solved. 
It  is  difficult  enough.  We  have  stirred  a  hornet’s  nest  about  our 
ears,  a  mass  of  disconnected,  unruly  tribes,  living  on  the  country, 
forkiiig  without  a  base,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  ac¬ 
tuated  very  largely  by  the  simple  desire  for  loot.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  cope  with  them  than  to  defeat  in  the  field  an  army  of  twice  their 
number.  But  the  main  difficulty  is  already  nearly  over — the  in¬ 
tolerable  heat  of  the  summer,  which  pins  our  troops  to  their  stations 
and  makes  military  operations  quite  impossible.  One  can  neither 
march  nor  fight  in  a  temperature  between  125°  and  130°  in  the 
gbade.  Already  there  are  signs  of  activity  on  the  part  of  our  forces, 
ud  they  should  soon  have  the  tribes  under  control.  But  even 
when  that  is  accomplished  our  task  will  only  have  begun.  Meso¬ 
potamia  is  not  an  Egypt  or  even  an  India.  It  would  be  a  poor 
tribute  to  our  work  in  those  countries  if  we  could  say  it  was.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  set  before  ourselves  a  liberal  ideal,  and  its 
clear  enunciation  should  help  us  with  the  Mesopotamian  peoples. 
But  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  regard  such  a  policy  as  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  our  burden  j  it  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  we  mean  to  carry  it. 


Mr.  Wells  has  now  finished  his  Outline  of  History,  and  one  is 
able  to  contemplate  on  a  whole  a  work  which,  in  its  episodic  parts, 
was  a  httle  difficult  to  get  into  focus.  Whatever  else  may  have 
to  be  said  about  it,  it  may  at  once  be  asserted  that  no  other  living 
writer  could  have  written  it.  Historical  scholars  may  arise  in  their 
wrath,  and  say  that  this  or  that  incident  has  been  proved  by  their 
researches  to  have  happened  in  this  manner  and  owing  to  that 
cause,  and  not  as  Mr.  Wells  has  asserted.  But  historical  scholars 
by  their  concentration  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  tiny 
patches  of  history,  have  renounced  all  right  to  condemn  this  great 
attempt  at  a  synthesis  of  all  their  work.  Mr.  Wells  has  not 
•aomoned  Clio  in  order  to  compose  a  sonnet  to  her  eyebrow,  still 
j“8  to  count  the  number  of  hairs  in  it.  He  gives  us  the  Muse 
■u  all  her  splendour  and  vigour,  with  a  personality  and  a  character 
‘trongly  portrayed.  He  gives  us  man’s  whole  life-history.  He 
^bes  his  birth  and  gradual  growth  to  physical  completeness. 
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Then  he  depicts  his  conquest  of  his  circumstances  and  his  attemptj 
to  elaborate  a  social  order  out  of  chaos,  both  processes  still  only  in 
their  beginnings.  Finally,  he  dips  into  the  future,  inviting  us  to 
prognosticate  on  the  next  steps  of  our  progress,  to  summon  up  before 
us  some  vision  of  its  ultimate  purpose. 


One  great  lesson  stands  out  from  Mr.  Wells’s  story.  Man’s  task 
does  not  end  with  a  discovery  or  an  invention.  It  ends  only  with 
the  standardisation  of  that  discovery  or  invention.  Neither  the 
reality  of  the  Greek  city  nor  the  Utopia  Greek  thinkers  dreamed  of 
could  be  safe  or  possible  as  a  small  oasis  in  a  barbaric  world.  The 
Pax  Eomana  must  be  fragile  so  long  as  it  was  anything  less  than 
world-wide.  Traversing  the  arid  intellectual  waste  of  the  Middk 
Ages,  mankind  must  have  lost  much  of  the  treasure  stored  up  in 
classical  times.  We  are  lucky,  perhaps,  that  more  still  was  not  lost. 
The  same  is  true  to-day.  Nothing  political  is  secure  so  long  as  it  is 
particular  to  a  single  nation  or  to  a  group  of  nations;  it  is  always 
liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  some  catastrophic  stroke  from  the  incal¬ 
culable  and  uncontrolled  forces  outside.  We  are  more  secure  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  only  so  in  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  world’s  population  is  on  the  same  higher  level.  So  also  of  social 
strata,  no  culture  is  safe  so  long  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  class.  .\t 
any  moment,  as  in  Russia,  a  social  cataclysm  may  sweep  it  away. 
So  Mr.  Wells  looks  for  ultimate  security,  and  a  firm  basis  for  the 
building  up  of  the  world’s  civilisation,  to  a  unified  political  system 
based  on  democracy  both  political  and  economic.  It  will  admit  of 
divergent  cultures  but  not  of  conflicting  cultures,  still  less  of  jealousy 
and  strife  over  the  good  things  a  few  only  can  possess. 


This  is  a  real  and  important  consideration,  but  Mr.  Wells  stresses 
it  so  much  that  he  does,  in  my  opinion,  less  than  justice  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  individuals  and  individual  peoples  to  the  world’s 
progress.  After  all,  a  small  portion  of  leaven  does  in  time  work 
upon  the  whole.  Moreover,  the  perfection  of  an  idea  or  of  an  imple¬ 
ment  requires  concentration  upon  it.  Turning  their  gaze  inward 
upon  themselves,  obsessed,  as  Mr.  Wells  puts  it,  by  the  idea  of  the 
city  as  the  ultimate  state,  the  Greeks  were  enabled  to  soar  away 
from  the  general  level  in  the  intellectual  and  political  sphere.  Even 
if  we  only  regard  their  work  as  one  of  mankind’s  great  unconscious 
laboratory  experiments,  it  was  nevertheless  of  incalculable  value,  a 
value  which  lasts  down  to  the  present  day.  A  discovery  may  be  lost 
again,  it  is  true,  but  this  one  was  not  lost.  So  also  with  Rome,  a 
state  which,  in  an  empirical  way,  came  to  realise  that  it  must  go 
out  to  meet  its  fate  or  be  overcome  by  it.  Rome  created  and  left 
behind  her  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  civilisation,  of  the  universality 
of  law.  This  idea  became  inextricably  mingled  with  the  quite 
different  conception  of  the  unity  of  Christendom,  but  even  so  it  was 
not  lost ;  perhaps  it  became  the  more  easy  to  preserve.  It  was  just 
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strong  enough  to  hold  the  new-born  European  nations  together 
(lurin'^  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  live  on  to  be  a  foundation  upon 
which  modern  statesmen  could  build.  When  Mr.  Wells  recognises 
the  unifying  powers  of  religion,  he  is  really  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
yjifying  influence  of  Roman  thought.  Religion  itself  has  divided 
iieople  more  often  than  it  has  joined  them. 


Mr.  Wells  displays  a  splendid  faith  in  the  reality  of  human 
progress  towards  a  perfection  of  which  as  yet  we  only  see  the  faint 
l)eginnings.  It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  recognise  that  his  book 
fully  justifies  his  faith.  For  it  sets  defined  sketches  of  time  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  time  that  man  has  had  at  his 
disposal.  It  shows  his  progress  to  have  been  slow  and  groping 
indeed,  to  have  been  subject  to  serious  set-backs,  but  to  have  been 
none  the  less  real.  Looking  back  on  the  society  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  are  apt  to  think  how  little  we  have  really  gained  since  that 
time,  how  slow  we  have  been  in  winning  back  some  of  the  things 
the  Greeks  would  have  regarded  as  their  simplest  possessions. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  got  them  back  and  added  a  great  deal,  and 
how  short  the  intervening  time  has  really  been  I  Perhaps  our  most 
real  achievement  has  been,  as  I  remarked  above,  that  we  have  gone 
6ome  way  tow'ards  the  standardisation  of  our  knowledge.  Russia 
may  go  under,  Germany  and  Austria  may  totter,  but  France  and 
Britain  remain,  and  the  others  will  struggle  back.  Europe  might  be 
overwhelmed,  but  America  would  remain  and  the  sacred  flame  be 
guarded.  And  there  are  few  races  left  who  would  really  wish  to 
eitinguish  it,  who  would  not  know  what  it  meant  when  they  saw 
it  burning.  That  is  a  colossal  achievement  for  a  few  centuries. 
We  can  keep  the  faith.  If  we  could  not,  life  would  indeed  be  a 
gloomy  voyage  and  chartless  to  a  generation  which  has  seen  its  creeds 
swept  overboard  and  found  its  philosophies  inaccurate,  which  has 
been  battered  by  a  storm  bringing  infinite  tragedy  to  individual  lives. 
But  we  have  this  one  star  to  steer  by :  the  knowledge  that  our  ship 
is  on  the  whole  proved  seaworthy,  that  Humanity  is  at  once. our 
sacred  passenger  and  our  constant  reinforcement,  and  that  sometime 
and  somewhere  our  successors  will  struggle  into  port. 

H.  B.  Usher. 
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The  storm  was  over,  but  a  storm  leaves  disorder  behind  it,  and 
her  uncle’s  disparagement  of  Ab41ard  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  continue  sitting  opposite  to  him,  though  she  knew  that  hig 
sneers  and  sarcasms  were  intended  to  provoke  her  or  to  put  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  lecture  (which  he  judged  to  be  excessive)  to 
a  test.  He  was  forgiven,  but  his  presence  was  an  irritation,  and 
she  sat  thinking  how  she  might  leave  the  room  without  rousing 
her  uncle’s  suspicions  that  she  was  angry ;  and  to  save  him  from 
all  misapprehension  she  continued  to  read  the  Eclogues  a  while 
longer,  till  at  last,  unable  to  bear  the  strain,  she  rose  to  her  feet 
abruptly  and  bade  him  good-night,  saying  that  she  felt  tired 
and  w’as  going  to  bed.  A  very  long  and  dragging  hour  it  has  been 
but  it  is  over  at  last,  she  said,  on  her  way  to  her  room,  and  as 
she  could  think  better  lying  than  sitting,  she  undressed,  turned 
over  in  her  bed,  folded  her  arms,  and  began  to  ask  herself  why 
she  had  omitted  to  tell  her  uncle  what  had  befallen  her  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  w’ords  were  often  on  her  lips,  but  they  were 
checked  and  passed  over,  which  was  unfortunate,  for  it  was  nearly 
certain  he  would  hear  the  story  from  somebody  present,  Alberic 
or  Romuald ;  and  besides  these  there  were  others  w'ho  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  him  and  came  to  the  house  in  the  rue  des 
Chantres.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  behaviour  he  would  come 
to  her  and  say  :  what  is  this  story  that  I  hear  about  thee,  bursting 
through  the  disciples  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  and  throwing 
thyself  at  his  feet?  What  answer  would  she  make?  At  last 
it  became  clear  to  her  that  she  must  confide  the  whole  matter 
to  her  uncle  when  he  came  downstairs  next  morning.  But  she 
was  down  before  him,  and  after  waiting  some  while,  she  and 
Madelon  started  forth  for  the  market,  their  baskets  on  their 
arms,  thinking  that  the  Canon  w’ould  be  up  to  meet  them  when 
they  returned.  But  though  they  were  an  hour  away,  the  Canmi 
was  still  abed  when  they  returned,  having  drunk  more  wine  than 
was  good  for  him  after  we  bade  each  other  good-night,  Heloise 
said  to  Madelon,  who  answered  that  on  these  occasions  the  Canon 
was  unfit  for  the  transaction  of  any  business.  He  will  sign  any 
papers  that  are  put  before  him,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  deny  him 
to  callers ;  w’e  shan’t  see  much  of  him  before  three  o’clock.  Her 
w’ords  hit  the  mark ;  it  was  a  little  after  three  before  the  Canon 
left  the  house,  without  Heloise  hearing  him  leave  it,  and  when 
an  hour  later  she  asked  Madelon  for  news  of  her  uncle,  Madelon 

(1)  Chapters  from  Mr.  George  Moore’s  forthcoming  work,  “  Heloise  sod 
Abelard.” 
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iDBwered :  he  has  gone  to  the  Cathedral ;  he  left  here  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  thou  must  have  been  deep  in  thy  book  not  to  have 
1^  him,  for  he  banged  the  door  behind  him.  There  is  often 
much  noise  in  the  street,  H41oise  answered,  and  she  returned  to 
^  company-room,  thinking  to  continue  her  reading  till  her 
ancle  returned,  for  her  mind  was  still  hxed  on  confiding  her 
trouble  to  him.  And  if  she  got  tired  of  reading  ishe  would  go 
to  the  woods  and  come  back  with  the  violets  that  she  did  net 
gather  yesterday.  He  will  smell  them  from  the  doorway,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  find  them  in  his  study,  she  said. 

And  her  thoughts  passing  from  violets,  she  began  once  more 
to  consider  the  story  she  had  to  tell  her  uncle.  At  what  point 
would  she  begin  to  tell  it  ?  She  would  have  to  tell  him  the  whole 
of  it,  so  she  would  begin  by  telling  that  as  she  was  about  to  cross 
the  Great  Bridge  something  stopped  her  from  crossing  it.  He 
would  ask  her  what  she  meant  by  something,  and  she  only  knew 
that  she  was  turned  from  her  first  purpose  (which  was  to  go  in 
the  woods  and  gather  violets)  by  a  thought  that  she  needed  the 
Virgin’s  intercession.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  Cathedral  to 
say  a  prayer,  but  was  turned  from  this  second  purpose  by  the 
sight  of  the  students  in  the  King’s  Gardens,  where  Alberic  and 
Romuald  were  indulging  in  mental  gymnastics,  laughing  alter¬ 
nately  at  Eealism  and  Nominalism  ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
their  jocular  disputation  that  Abelard  crossed  the  Gardens,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pupils  and  disciples,  on  his  way  to  the  cloister.  All 
this  she  had  told  her  uncle,  and  about  Gosvin ;  and  of  the 
wonderful  lecture  on  Faith  and  Reason  she  had  given  such  an 
account  as  she  was  able.  Her  story  would  therefore  concentrate 
Ml  the  moment  when  she  was  compelled  to  press  through  the 
crowd  and  throw  herself  at  his  feet.  Alas,  her  uncle  would  think 
that  she  was  telling  him  a  fable,  a  dream  that  she  had  dreamed 
oyemight  and  mistook  for  reality.  She  would  not  blame  him,  for 
her  conduct  was  so  unlike  herself  that  she  did  not  recognise 
herself  in  it,  nor  would  anyone  who  knew  her  recognise  her  in 
it.  The  nuns,  were  they  told  the  story,  would  deny  it,  and  who 
knew  her  better  than  the  nuns?  Not  even  Madelon.  Madelon 
wouldn’t  believe  it  any  more  than  the  nuns  would,  nor  could  she 
blaiae  them,  for  she  didn’t  believe  it  herself — yet  it  was  true. 
How  little  one  knows  of  oneself !  She  fell  to  wondering  if  the 
impulse  that  had  compelled  her  in  the  Cathedral  would  arise 
»gain;  not  the  same  impulse,  but  similar  impulses.  Was  she 
robject  to  these?  And  was  the  one  that  had  risen  yesterday  but 
tbe first  of  a  long  series? 

Overcome,  almost  afraid,  she  sat  viewing  her  future  life 
through  her  imagination,  and  so  immersed  was  she  in  the  possi- 
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bilities  that  a  single  thought  had  evoked,  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  door  open,  and  was  startled  almost  out  of  her  wits  b\ 
Madelon’s  voice  :  now  whatever  is  the  girl  thinking  about?  Djj 
I  frighten  thee,  H^loise?  Well,  these  frights  are  soon  over,  and 
as  soon  as  thou  has  recovered  thy  wits  tell  me  the  story  thou  hart 
been  reading.  It’s  no  story,  Madelon  ;  I  was  only  thinking.  And 
it  not  being  Madelon’s  way  to  press  for  an  answer,  she  said:  a 
letter  has  just  come  for  thee,  and  I  have  brought  it  up.  H41oise 
thought  she  detected  a  faint  irony  in  Madelon’s  voice.  A  letter 
for  me?  she  said;  from  whom  can  it  be?  I  can  tell  not^g 
about  it,  Madelon  answered ;  a  boy  brought  it  and  went  awa\ 
quickly.  Brought  it  and  went  away  quickly,  Heloise  repeated. 
The  letter  could  not  have  come  from  other  than  Abelard,  and  the 
thought  brought  a  change  of  expression  into  her  face,  which  was 
unfortunate,  for  Madelon’s  eyes  were  upon  her.  Did  the  bov 
come  from  Argenteuil?  Wouldst  thou  have  me  stand  in  front  of 
thee  guessing  whence  a  letter  comes,  and  it  in  thy  hand,  silly? 
And  the  answer  put  the  thought  into  H^loise’s  mind  that 
had  not  spoken  wisely  in  mentioning  Argenteuil.  Her  fira 
mistake  was  followed  by  a  second,  for  she  did  not  dare  to  read 
the  letter  under  Madelon’s  inquisitive  eyes,  but  threw  it  on  the 
table  beside  her,  saying  :  the  letter  can  wait ;  I  am  busy  reading, 
Madelon.  But  she  would  not  betray  me,  Heloise  said  to  herself, 
so  why  did  I  not  trust  her  ?  And  opening  her  letter  as  soon  as 
Madelon  left  the  room,  she  read  the  brief  note  that  Abelard  had 
sent  her,  saying  :  I  must  write  to  thank  you,  Heloise,  for  your 
quick  outburst  of  admiration  for  my  lecture,  and  I  shall  be 
waiting  for  you  in  the  Cathedral  after  vespers.  That  was  all. 
Waiting  in  the  Cathedral  after  vespers  for  me,  she  repeated. 
Heloise — who  can  have  given  him  my  name?  Alberic  or 
Romuald?  It  matters  little  which,  she  said.  What  was  im¬ 
portant  was  that  he  knew  her  name  and  had  written  to  her.  His 
letter  was 'proof  that  he  did  not  look  upon  her  as  a  little  fool, 
so  she  had  been  frightened  by  nothing.  He  had  written  her  a 
letter,  a  letter  asking  her  to  meet  him  in  the  Cathedral?  And 
she  sat  lost  in  an  amazed  delight  at  the  honour  that  had  befallen 
her.  But  w'hy  did  he  want  to  see  her?  The  reason  was  not  far 
to  seek ;  he  had  said  that  he  would  like  her  to  attend  his  lectureB, 
and  to  make  sure  of  her  attendance  he  sent  for  her;  he  wished 
her  to  sit  under  him  in  the  cloister  and  to  take  notes  like  the 
other  pupils,  and  to  put  questions  to  him  like  the  others,  though 
she  was  only  seventeen  and  had  come  from  the  convent  of 
Argenteuil  not  more  than  six  months  ago.  But  would  her  uncle 
allow  her  to  attend  Abdlard’s  lectures?  He  would  be  only  too 
glad,  he  was  proud  of  her  learning,  but  if  he  had  not  drunk  so 
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much  wine  last  night  and  had  left  his  bed  earlier,  she  would  have 
confided  the  story  of  her  conduct  to  him,  and  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  house  talking  to  her,  forgetful  of  his  business  in 
the  Cathedral,  till  Abelard’s  letter  came,  which  she  would  have 
had  to  show  him,  and  he  would  have  said  :  let  us  go  together  to 
see  Abelard.  Instead  of  the  great  pleasure  that  awaited  her, 
meeting  Abelard  alone,  hearing  him  talking  to  her,  she  would 
have  eat  apart  hearing  Abelard  talking  to  her  uncle,  a  thing  that 
would  be  no  pleasure  to  her  whatsoever,  nor  to  Abelard ;  he 
would  have  been  annoyed  with  her  for  showing  her  letter  (for 
if  Abelard  had  wanted  to  see  the  Canon  he  would  have  written 
to  hini) ;  he  would  have  thought  her  a  little  fool,  and  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  explain.  He  might  never  have  written 
again,  never  wished  to  see  me,  so  what  a  good  job  it  is  for  all  of 
us  that  uncle  drank  that  wine,  she  said.  Uncle  has  spoken  about 
the  benefit  I  could  get  by  going  to  the  cloister  to  attend  the 
lectures;  true,  he  was  talking  of  Champeaux,  but  I  couldn’t  have 
learnt  from  Champeaux,  I  know  I  couldn’t,  Abelard  would  like 
to  teach  me  and  I  could  learn  from  Abelard. 

Her  thought  of  him  brought  him  before  her  eyes,  and  his 
image  set  her  thinking  of  the  little  quarrel  overnight  between 
herself  and  her  uncle  regarding  his  appearance.  He  was  short, 
it  is  true,  but  strong  and  well  knit,  with  fine  shoulders.  A  noble 
and  kindly  brow  bespoke  his  vast  intelligence  and  placed  him 
above  all  men  and  made  all  men  jealous  of  him.  She  had  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  proud ;  she  knew  many  who  were  proud  without 
just  cause,  but  he  was  proud — could  it  be  else,  since  he  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
time,  perhaps  of  all  time?  She  had  heard  it  said  that  he  could 
not  brook  an  interruption,  but  she  had  seen  other  people  fly  into 
a  rage  about  trivial  things ;  Mother  Ysabeau,  for  instance,  when 
a  novice  came  in  to  ask  her  a  question,  interrupting  the  addition 
of  a  column  of  figures.  It  was  said  that  he  resented  contradic¬ 
tion,  as  well  he  might,  for  he  knew  that  all  he  said  was  true  and 
could  be  proved ;  nor  could  she  blame  him  for  the  words  he  had 
uttered  against  Gosvin,  offensive  though  they  were.  It  was 
part  of  his  genius,  and  if  we  are  to  have  genius  we  must  put  up 
with  the  consequences  of  genius,  a  thing  that  the  world  will  never 
<lo;  it  wants  geniuses  but  would  like  them  just  like  other  people ; 
how  stupid  the  world  is,  it  never  can  understand.  And  she 
stood  like  one  at  bay,  hating  the  world  for  its  inability  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Ab(dard,  working  herself  up  into  a  rage,  saying  :  never  is 
he  praised  for  his  kindness,  his  tolerance  ;  yet  these  qualities  were 
manifest  no  later  than  yesterday,  when  a  student  interrupted  him 
in  the  middle  of  his  lecture  to  ask  him  if  the  Iliad  were  not  more 
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beautiful  than  reasonable,  by  no  means  a  stupid  question;  and 
that  was  why  Abelard  had  been  at  pains  to  answer  the  student 
to  lay  aside  his  own  thoughts  and  apply  himself  to  discovering 
an  answer,  which  of  course  he  did.  And  how  well  he  explained 
that  it  was  reason  that  gave  us  beauty ;  saying  that  the  animals 
may  have  preferences,  but  can  have  no  thought  for  beauty,  for 
they  have  not  the  power  to  compare  one  thing  with  another. 
And  he  discovered  this  wonderful  answer  in  the  middle  of  his 
lecture,  returning  to  his  lecture,  easily  picking  up  the  thread 
just  where  he  had  left  it.  How  wonderful ! 

She  awoke  suddenly  though  she  had  not  been  asleep,  and  her 
first  thought  on  returning  to  herself  (she  seemed  to  have  been 
absent  for  a  long  time,  for  how  long  she  did  not  know— a  few 
seconds  or  a  few  minutes)  was  to  rue  the  time  she  had  spent  over 
the  Latin  poets ;  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  she  had 
given  half  the  time  to  the  Greek  philosophers.  Plato  was  always 
in  his  mouth ;  he  reverenced  Aristotle,  but  Plato  was  almost  a 
God  in  his  eyes ;  and  having  acquired  the  right  to  ransack  her 
uncle’s  library  as  she  pleased,  she  opened  a  closet  and  sought  for 
the  Timceus,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  poring  over  it ;  but  her 
mind  was  so  distraught  by  the  prospect  of  meeting  Abelard  in  a 
few  hours’  time  in  the  Cathedral  that  she  failed  to  fix  her  atten¬ 
tion  for  long  on  any  page  of  it.  Aristotle  is  easier,  she  said,  and 
returning  the  Timceus  to  its  place,  she  took  down  the  Categories, 
hoping  that  he  would  fall  in  with  her  mood  better  than  Plato. 
But  her  attention  wandered  from  Aristotle  as  it  did  from  Plato, 
and  she  was  soon  thinking  of  another  philosopher,  one  of  whom 
she  had  heard  Sister  Josiane  speak  in  the  convent  (Sister  Josiane 
rarely  spoke  of  anybody  else),  an  Irishman  who  came  to  France 
three  centuries  ago;  a  petulant,  irritable  man  of  violent  temper, 
afterwards  killed  by  his  pupils  in  England,  who  could  bear  his 
despotism  no  longer.  Sister  Josiane  pressed  this  man’s  writings 
upon  all  and  sundry,  and  if  she  had  hearkened  to  the  Sister  lihe 
would  be  better  able  to  meet  Abelard  in  the  Cathedral  and  talk 

to  him  befittingly,  but -  Her  thoughts  seemed  to  fall  into 

nothing,  and  she  sat  for  a  long  while  unaware  of  any  thought,  in 
a  lethargy,  a  stupor,  from  which  she  awoke  surprised  to  find 
herself  in  the  company-room. 

She  had  not  told  Madelon  from  whom  her  letter  came ;  she  had 
refused  to  read  it  in  front  of  her,  afraid  of  her  searching  eyes, 
but  Madelon  never  stopped  till  she  knew  everything ;  patient  as 
a  cat  she  watched  and  waited  till  she  knew,  but  she  never  made 
any  use  of  her  knowledge.  She  can’t  bear,  Hdloise  continued, 
to  be  ignorant  of  anything  that  is  going  on  in  the  house,  that  is 
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all  and  uncle  is  often  afraid  to  speak,  walls  having  ears  and 

gpeech  too,  for  Madelon -  How  else  is  it  that  she  knows  next 

day  what  was  said  overnight  in  the  study?  •.  .  .I’d  like  to  get 
out  of  the  house  without  her  knowing  it.  And  choosing  the 
moment  when  she  thought  she  might  leave  without  encountering 
Madelon  in  the  passage,  and  with  all  the  streets  well  in  her  mind 
that  she  must  take  to  avoid  meeting  the  Canon  on  his  way  home 
{r(«n  the  Cathedral,  H^loise  hurried  on,  a  little  vexed  and  anxious, 
for  why,  she  said,  did  he  give  me  a  tryst  so  late  in  the  evening? 
And  why  did  he  choose  the  Cathedral?  It  will  be  as  black  as 
night,  maybe.  But  I  shall  miss  him  if  I  stand  thinking  ;  and  she 
hurried  on  through  the  by-streets,  arriving  at  the  Cathedral 
without  being  stopped  by  anybody  she  knew. 

It’s  blacker  even  than  I  thought  for,  she  said,  as  she  pushed 
through  the  swing  doors ;  so  black  it  was  that  she  barely  escaped 
filling  over  some  penitents  kneeling  w'ithin  the  shadow's  of  the 
first  pillars,  and  as  she  advanced  into  the  Cathedral  she  came  upon 
other  groups  of  penitents,  all  so  immersed  in  God  that  they  lay 
indifferent  whether  the  passer-by  lost  her  feet  or  kept  them ;  and 
indifferent  to  them  as  they  to  her,  the  girl  sought  her  lover 
through  the  gloom  of  the  pillars,  peering  and  stopping  to  listen 
but  not  daring  to  call  his  name  aloud.  At  last  a  voice  spoke  her 
name,  setting  her  heart  beating  violently,  for  though  she  could 
not  see  the  face  she  knew  the  voice  was  Abelard’s  :  it  was  good 
of  you  to  come.  Good  of  me?  she  repeated;  but  I  w'anted  to 
come.  If  there  was  only  a  little  light.  And  still  picking  their 
way  through  penitents,  they  moved  up  the  church,  guided  by  a 
rim  of  daylight  high  up  in  the  roof.  I  was  so  glad  to  get  your 
letter,  she  said.  Tell  me  why  you  were  glad  to  get  my  letter, 
he  asked.  You  must  know  very  well,  she  answered,  for  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess;  because  I  was  ashamed  of  my  conduct  and 
afraid  that  you  would  think  me  a  little  fool.  But  I  could  not  help 
myself,  for  what  you  said  sounded  to  me  like  a  prophecy,  and  it 
is  one.  Neither  you  nor  your  disciples  laughed  at  me,  did  you, 
when  you  returned  to  the  lecture  hall  from  the  cloister  where  you 
left  me?  Laughed!  he  said,  and  the  accent  of  indignation  that 
he  put  upon  the  word  convinced  her  even  more  than  his  letter 
that  she  had  done  no  more  than  to  obey  a  fortunate  impulse.  You 
were  so  kind,  so  thoughtful,  and  you  understood  where  many 
another  would  have  failed  to  understand  ;  but  of  course  you  under¬ 
stood,  I  am  talking  nonsense ;  you  understand  everything,  even 
Molse,  which  is  but  natural,  since  you  understand  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  And  then,  encouraged  by  his  eyes,  which  she  could 
]nst  see  in  the  darkness,  she  began  to  tell  him  that  as  soon  as 
she  reached  home  the  Canon  asked  her  how  it  was  she  had  brought 
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no  violets  home  from  the  woods  :  and  I  answered  him  that  I 
hadn’t  been  to  the  woods  but  to  the  Cathedral ;  and  after  telling 
him  about  your  lesson  and  giving  as  good  an  account  of  it  as  I 
was  able  (a  very  poor  account  of  it,  it  is  true,  fo^r  it  was  all  in  a 
tangle  in  my  head  and  I  could  not  unravel  it  yesterday,  not  even 
as  well  as  I  could  to-day),  I  put  questions  to  him  about  you,  and 
he  told  me  all  your  story ;  how  you  had  given  up  your  lands  to 
your  brothers  and  sisters  so  that  you  might  be  free  to  wander  the 
world  over  teaching ;  and  the  story  seeming  to  me  like  some  Old 
Testament  story  I  was  carried  away  by  it,  almost  as  I  was  by 
your  own  words.  But  did  you  tell  him,  Abelard  asked,  that  yon 
pressed  through  the  pupils  and  disciples  as  I  came  down  from  the 

pulpit,  and - ?  No,  she  said ;  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  threw 

myself  at  your  feet  and  kissed  your  hands,  but  afterwards  I  saw 
that  I  had  done  wrong  in  keeping  back  anything  ;  I  suppose  I  was 
ashamed  to  tell  it,  but  I  am  ashamed  no  longer,  I  glory  in  it; 
for  if  one  is  not  to  give  honour  to  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the 
world,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  time,  to  whom?  But,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  after  a  pause,  it  fell  out  that  I  couldn’t  tell  him,  for  next 

day -  We  shall  be  able  to  talk  better  in  a  side  chapel,  Abelard 

said,  interrupting  her,  for  penitents  were  moving  about  them, 
and  though  H^loise  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice  he  was  afraid  that 
some  part  of  their  talk  might  reach  other  ears  than  his.  Peni¬ 
tents,  he  said,  are  apt  to  forget  their  sins  when  there  is  anything 
to  overhear;  and  taking  her  by  the  arm,  he  led  her  through  the 
church.  Not  this  way,  she  said  ;  there  is  a  side  chapel  where  we 
shall  be  quite  alone  and  where  there  is  a  little  light ;  and  as  she 
was  leading  him  to  it  she  tried  to  continue  her  story,  but  he  said : 
w’ait,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  listen  to  you  better  in  the  side  chapel. 
As  soon  as  they  were  in  it,  he  said  :  you  were  telling  me  that  you 

were  unable  to  tell  your  uncle -  That  I  threw  myself  at  your 

feet?  Yes,  she  said ;  I  intended  to  tell  him  in  the  morning,  but 
he  was  still  in  bed ;  and  every  morning  I  go  to  the  market  with 
Madelon,  our  servant - And  when  you  returned,  Abelard  inter¬ 

jected,  the  Canon  had  left  for  the  Cathedral?  No;  he  did  not 
leave  till  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  reading  in  the  company-room, 
waiting  for  him,  but  he  left  the  house  without  my  hearing  him. 
But  you  told  him  on  returning  from  my  lecture  that  you  had  seen 
me  ?  Yes,  she  answ'ered ;  there  was  no  reason  why  I  shouldn’t 
tell  him  I  had  been  to  the  cloister.  No,  there  was  no  reason, 
Abelard  said.  But  if  you  would  not  like  me  to  tell  him  that  you 

wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  to  meet  you  in  the  Cathedral - 1 

shall  meet  the  Canon  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  and  think  that 

my  account - Would  be  better  than  mine,  she  interjected. 

Of  course  it  would  be.  But  how  fortunate  it  was  that  I  did  not 
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hear  him  leave  the  house,  for  if  I  had,  I  should  have  had  to  show 
him  your  letter  and  he  would  have  stopped  and  talked  to  me,  and 
perhaps  would  have  come  with  me ;  and  he  and  you  would  have 
talked  together,  and  I  should  have  been  left  out,  listening  to  my 
uncle,  who  is  often  very  talkative.  You  read  Latin,  he  said,  every 
evening  together.  Now  who  could  have  told  you  that?  Alberic 
or  Romuald,  of  course,  who  often  come  to  my  uncle’s  house  in 
the  me  des  Chantres.  And  they  told  me,  too,  he  said,  that  you 
came  last  autumn  from  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Argenteuil,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  the  nuns  there,  and  that  you  are  already  known 
in  Paris  as  la  ires  sage  H41oise.  The  nuns  have  praised  me  to  my 
uncle,  and  my  uncle  is  proud  of  my  learning,  such  as  it  is,  but 
what  is  it  compared  to  yours?  Nothing  at  all.  But  I  do  love  the 
Latin  language,  and  am  wondering  why  we  are  not  talking  it 
instead  of  the  jargon,  and  why  you  asked  me  to  meet  you  in  the 
Cathedral. 

The  Cathedral  is  very  dark,  he  answered ;  and  I  have  many 
enemies.  Is  that  why  we  are  talking  jargon?  she  asked ;  because 
none  would  believe  the  story,  if  it  were  put  about,  that  the  great 
philosopher  Abelard  met  the  learned  H^loise  in  the  Cathedral  and 
held  converse  in  jargon.  But  you  must  not  speak  of  the  French 
language  as  jargon,  he  answered  ;  it  was  not  until  the  last  century 
that  the  language  of  the  people,  spoken  only  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  market-places  and  on  the  high  roads,  but  never  written  in, 
found  its  way  into  literature.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Chanson 
de  Roland?  And  a  language  that  has  an  epic  poem  written  in 
it  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  jargon.  The  songs  of  France  are  all 
written  in  French.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  troubadours  and 
trouvkes?  H^loise  answered  that  she  had  heard  of  the  trouv^res 
and  the  troubadours,  but  knew  nothing  of  their  songs,  and 
AWlard  continued  to  tell  her  of  the  progress  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  :  spoken  to-day,  he  said,  in  all  the  castles  of  the  nobles. 
But  you  speak  it  in  the  rue  des  Chantres.  I  speak  it  to  Madelon, 
and  Romuald  and  Alberic  speak  it  when  they  come  to  the  rue  des 
Chantres,  in  the  corners.  But  it  is  frowned  upon  by  the  canons 
who  come  to  your  house  from  Notre-Dame,  Abelard  replied.  I 
forgot  just  now  when  I  said  that  I  had  never  heard  a  song  in 

French ;  some  of  the  students  sing  in  French -  But  these 

songs  are  frowned  upon?  Abelard  interjected.  Yes,  just  so,  she 
answered.  The  Church  would  have  Latin  spoken  by  everybody 
except  the  working  folk,  he  replied ;  for  the  Church  wishes  the 
world  to  remain  in  ignorance,  reserving  learning  to  itself,  as  its 
exclusive  possession,  a  mistaken  view,  for  in  spite  of  the  Church 
the  jargon,  as  the  ecclesiastics  are  apt  to  call  it,  has  become  the 
language  of  music,  and  poetry  and  music  and  the  arts,  I  have 
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often  thought,  are  as  powerful  as  dialectics.  We  have  therefore 
art  and  reason  on  our  side ;  and  the  Church  will  not  prevail 
against  us  in  the  end,  though  the  end  be  far  distant.  But  why 
then,  asked  Hdloise,  do  you  not  lecture  in  French?  I  should  be 
understood,  he  answered,  only  by  a  handful,  for  the  French  spcJten 
in  one  district  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  another ;  the  language 
is  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  Latin  will  dominate  the 
lecture-room  for  many  a  year  to  come.  But  the  language  of  the 
future  is  the  French  language ;  even  the  ecclesiastics  are  obliged 
to  speak  it  when  they  call  assembjks  to  urge  the  people  to  enlist 
in  Raymond’s  army,  and  the  welc^e  given  to  Pope  Urban  was 
really  given  to  the  French  language.  I  will  never  speak  of  the 
jargon  again,  but  always  of  the  French  language,  Hdloise  said, 
half  to  herself,  half  to  Abdlard.  An  awkward  silence  fell  between 
them,  and  at  every  moment  it  became  more  acute  and  intense, 
till  it  seemed  impossible  to  break  it.  You  asked  me  to  attend 
your  lectures,  H^loise  said  at  last.  And  you  will  come,  he  inter¬ 
jected,  his  speech  returning  to  him  suddenly.  She  asked  him 
when  he  would  lecture  again,  and  he  answered  :  not  till  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  am  lecturing  to-moTrow  and  the  next  day  at 
Ste  Genevifeve ;  but  I  am  Afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  please 
you  again  as  I  did  yesterday.  Why  do  you  say  that?  You  will, 
Each  time  I  shall  be  delighted  more  than  the  last,  for  I  shall 
understand  you  better,  she  replied. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  kept  her  thoughts  on  himself,  and 
to  have  spoken  to  her  about  herself,  but  his  vanity  intervened; 
and  wishing  to  hear  what  part  of  his  lecture  appealed  to  her  more 
than  any  other  part,  he  said  :  you,  who  were  so  deeply  moved  by 
my  lecture  on  Faith  and  Reason,  may  be  able  to  tell  me  what 
part  of  it  you  liked  best ;  general  statements  are  good ;  one  should 
begin  by  liking  the  whole,  but  the  Nominalists,  and  we  are  all 
Nominalists  to-day,  believe  that  it  is  only  through  the  parts  that 
we  have  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

You  would  not  have  me,  a  schoolgirl  from  Argenteuil,  advance 
my  reason  against  yours,  master?  Not  against,  he  replied;  but 
Without  repudiating  any  part  you  can  tell  which  struck  your 
imagination.  Tell  me,  for  to  hear  will  be  a  help  to  me.  I  liked 
it  all,  she  answered,  but  the  piercing  was  when  you  said  :  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  within  the  last  century  a  new  science  has  been 
given  to  us  whereby  the  whole  world  may  be  won  to  Christianity, 
for  then  I  could  barely  restrain  myself  from  calling  out  to  yon 
the  words  of  the  Chorus  in  Seneca’s  Medea  :  new  worlds  shall 
be  discovered  in  the  age  to  come,  the  imprisoning  ocean  shall  be 
thrown  open  till  there  shall  be  no  land  alone,  no  ultima  Thule. 
I  remember  the  play,  he  replied,  though  it  is  many  years  since  I 
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jead  it.  She  gathered  from  his  tone  that  he  did  not  like  the  play 
or  had  forgotten  it  partially,  and  she  did  not  feel  certain  that  she 
had  done  well  to  mention  it.  After  thinking  a  while,  he  said,  Jason 
goes  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  brings  back  Medea.  In 
a  galley,  she  cried,  with  Orpheus  singing  at  the  prow.  A  won¬ 
derful  story,  but  not  more  wonderful  than  your  own,  which  I 
heard  last  night  from  my  uncle,  all  of  it  except  the  years  when, 
after  confounding  Champeaux,  you  fell  ill  and  w^ent  away  nobody 
knows  whither.  Did  your  uncle  not  hazard  a  guess?  Abelard 
asked,  and  Hdloise  answered  that  her  uncle  spoke  of  England  and 
(jermany;  England  especially,  where  he  said  you  met  Roscelin. 
And  in  which  country  do  you  think  I  spent  those  years?  I  like 
to  think,  she  said,  that  you  went  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  found  a  Medea  to  help  you,  for  without  Medea  Jason  would 
not  have  captured  the  Fleece  from  the  dragon  that  was  set  to 
watch  over  it ;  it  was  Medea’s  mother,  the  great  sorceress,  who 
gave  the  poison  that  Jason  threw  into  the  dragon’s  jaws.  So  you 
think  that  a  man  cannot  conquer  unless  he  has  a  woman  to  help 
him?  Abelard  asked,  and  H^loise,  feeling  that  the  question  was 
directed  against  her,  was  loath  to  answer ;  but  her  courage  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  she  replied  that  it  was  so  in  Jason’s  story  and 
likewise  in  St.  Paul’s ;  for  it  might  have  failed  ill  with  Paul  if  he 
had  not  met  Eunice  at  Derbe,  she  said,  who,  with  her  mother, 
carried  him  and  Barnabas  to  their  house  after  the  populace  stoned 
the  Apostles,  and  kept  them  there  for  many  months.  And  did 
not  Eunice,  she  asked,  go  to  hear  Paul  preach  and  was  converted 
by  him?  And  did  not  Paul  circumcise  Timothy,  lest  an  uncircum¬ 
cised  man  should  give  offence  to  the  Jews,  wdio  were  in  great 
numbers?  And  you  will  not  deny,  Abelard,  that  Eunice  gave  her 
son  Timothy  to  Paul  to  accompany  him  on  all  his  wanderings, 
even  to  Rome ;  nor  was  Eunice  the  only  woman  in  Paul’s  life,  for 
when  he  w^as  in  great  straits  for  money,  did  not  Lydia,  the  dyer  of 
purple  in  Philippi,  come  to  hear  him  and  was  converted  as  Eunice 
was,  and  like  Eunice,  did  she  not  take  him  to  her  house?  And 
so  it  seems  to  me  strange,  Abelard,  that  in  all  your  wanderings 
you  met  neither  a  Eunice  nor  a  Lydia.  For  you  not  to  have  met 
either  puts  the  doubt  on  my  niind  that  the  women  of  those  days 
were  greater  than  the  women  of  these,  for  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  glory  for  a  woman  than  to  bo  a  man’s  partner  in  a  high 
enterprise,  such  as  yours  is ;  to  carry  the  faith  of  Christianity  over 
the  world  by  means  of  reason,  which  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the 
service  of  Christianity ;  for  that,  in  my  simple  way,  is  how 
1  understand  your  lesson. 

You  speak  well,  H^loise,  very  well  indeed  for  a  schoolgirl  from 
Argenteuil,  and  do  credit  to  the  nuns  that  taught  you  and  to  the 
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uncle  with  whom  you  live ;  you  apprehend  my  lesson  better  than 
another  and  are  from  this  day  my  favourite  pupil.  Other  ex- 
amples  of  men  who  owe  their  fortunes  to  women  might  be  given 
It  is  true  that  .^neas  left  Dido  behind  to  go  away  to  Italy  to 
accomplish  the  will  of  the  Gods.  And  you,  Abelard,  she  said 
were  like  iEneas,  who  left  your  Medea  on  the  shores  of  England 
maybe  ?  There  was  no  Medea,  he  answered ;  I  fought  my  battle 
alone.  And  it  was  on  his  lips  to  tell  that  his  battle  was  only  just 
begun  and  that  a  woman  might  come  to  his  aid  to  win  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  out  of  keeping  to  speak  words  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  misunderstood;  and  his  mien  becoming  graver,  he  said: 
I  wish  I  had  thought  of  Seneca’s  words,  they  would  have  given 
additional  point  to  my  lecture ;  for  Tiphys  was  a  prophet  though 
there  be  no  new  worlds  for  our  ships  to  discover.  The  world  within 
us  has  been  enlarged,  horizons  have  been  thrown  back ;  and  when 
you  return  to  my  lessons  you  will  understand  that  I  always  try 
to  exhibit  the  genius  of  the  Latin  poets,  for  it  is  part  of  my 
teaching  that  wisdom  was  not  invented  yesterday.  All  my  quota¬ 
tions  from  Seneca  and  Lucan  are  made  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  antiquity  was  aware  that  righteousness  springs  from  vrithin 
and  not  from  without.  The  spring  never  runs  dry— not  alto¬ 
gether.  It  flows  in  him  who  pleads  that  faith  may  not  divorce 
reason,  as  it  did  in  Seneca  when  he  taught  that  a  right  action 
should  be  performed  independently  of  any  desire  to  please  the 
Gods.  And  you  will  remember  that  Cato  declined  to  consult  the 
Oracles  when  he  went  to  Africa  to  defend  the  republic  against 
Cmsar,  saying  that  he  knew  what  was  right  and  that  advice  from 
an  Oracle  was  not  needed.  The  spring  was  in  humanity  always; 
stones  were  thrown  into  the  spring-head  and  the  spring  was 
closed  for  a  time,  but  never  for  long.  The  history  of  manMnd 
might  be  reckoned  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  spring.  A 
thousand  years  ago  Our  Lord  Jesus  released  the  spring  again,  and 
new  life  was  given  to  the  world  by  it,  and  at  the  end  of  anoiher 
thousand  years  the  spring  is  again  open.  All  may  drink  and  be 
refreshed,  and  all  may  hope,  for  the  science  of  dialectics  has  been 
returned  to  us,  the  science  of  reason,  he  said ;  and  out  of  this 
science  he  began  to  build  a  world  of  dreams,  in  which  faith  and 
reason  would  walk  hand  in  hand,  a  wedded  couple,  two  mighty 
forces  that  together  would  rescue  the  wwld  from  evil.  Which, 
dear  child,  would  disappear  were  we  not  loath  to  use  our  reason; 
why  we  should  be  afraid  of  reason  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  it  is  the 
quality  above  all  others  that  divides  humanity  from  animality. 

Heloise  listened,  ravished  by  the  voice  that  came  to  her  outrf 
the  darkness,  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  by  the  ideas,  or  by  both, 
she  did  not  know,  for  she  heard  him  as  one  hears  in  a  dream; 
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and  the  awakening  was  painful,  though  his  words — that  he  could 
not  talk  to  her  any  longer  without  seeing  her — were  a  conapliment 
to  her.  Let  us  go  into  the  cloister  where  we  can  see  each  other  ; 
nobody  comes  to  the  cloister  at  this  hour.  And  it  was  hand  in 
band  that  they  picked  their  way  once  more  through  the  groups 
of  penitents,  finding  their  way  almost  instinctively  to  the 
cloister  where  their  eyes  could  distinguish  the  cherry  bloom  and 
the  figure  of  Ste  Genevieve  showing  through  the  dusk  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  when  she  looked  up  in  his  face  he  was  pleased  to 
see  in  her  a  woman  that  appealed  to  his  passion  as  much  as  to  his 
reason.  For  though  by  no  means  beautiful,  he  said  to  himself, 
she  is  better,  for  she  is  to  my  taste,  and  forgetful  of  Faith  and 
Reason,  he  thought  how  her  figure  might  be  :  delicate  and  subtly 
made,  he  said  to  himself,  without  harsh  angles  ;  and  he  was  near  to 
taking  her  in  his  arms,  so  ardently  did  her  ruddy  complexion  and 
her  brown  silky  hair  appeal  to  his  senses ;  and  he  admired  the 
thick  braids  wound  above  the  nape.  A  neck,  he  said,  that  carries 
the  head  as  a  stem  carries  its  flow^er.  And  she  too  w^as  satisfied 
with  what  her  gaze  gave  back  to  her,  for  she  read  a  fixity  of 
purpose  and  an  idea  in  his  brow,  and  she  could  not  doubt  but  that 
he  bore  the  mark  of  a  high  destiny. 

So  you  spend  your  evenings  wdth  your  uncle  reading  Seneca? 
he  said,  and  she  answered  :  I  read  Seneca  in  the  morning  when 
he  goes  to  the  Cathedral ;  in  the  evening  I  read  Tibullus,  for  my 
uncle  took  Cicero  from  me ;  he  wanted  to  read  the  Academics 
again.  So  you  read  Cicero,  Abelard  replied.  I  have  only  read 
the  Academics,  she  interjected,  and  that  being  a  work  that 
.\b^lard  did  not  know  even  as  w'ell  as  he  knew'  the  Medea,  he 
asked  her  to  tell  him  the  plan  of  the  work ;  and  when  he  had 
gathered  from  her  that  the  plan  of  the  Academics  was  to  set  one 
inference  against  another,  he  said  :  a  most  earnest  w'ork  it  must 
be  from  your  description  of  it,  one  to  which  I  must  give  my  atten¬ 
tion  at  once.  His  mien  becoming  graver  at  that  moment,  she 
inquired  :  of  what  are  you  thinking,  master?  A  thought  had 
just  come  to  me,  he  replied,  that  a  book  might  be  written  in  which 
the  inferences  of  the  Fathers  might  be  set  one  against  the  other, 
as  Cicero  set  the  inferences  of  the  philosophers.  I  shall  read  the 
Academics  before  I  see  you  again,  and  do  you  look  into  them  too, 
if  you  can  get  the  book  from  your  uncle.  But  shall  I  see  you 
again,  or  will  you  forget  me?  she  asked,  looking  up  into  his  face. 
A  man  does  not  forget  a  girl — but  I  must  not  pay  you  compli¬ 
ments,  else  you  will  say  that  I  am  laughing  at  you.  Within  the 
next  few  days  you  shall  hear  from  me. 

Within  the  next  few  days  T  shall  hear  from  him,  H^loise 
repeated,  as  she  picked  her  way  through  the  rue  des  Chantres, 
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thinking  of  the  Academics.  Where  is  the  Canon?  she  asked 
Madelon,  who  opened  the  door.  Asleep  in  the  company-roo®^ 
Madelon  answered.  And  where  hast  thou  been?  H^loise  did 
not  find  a  prompt  answer,  and  Madelon  returned  to  her  kitchei 
saying  :  there  is  a  lover  or  a  liker  about.  And  next  morning  she 
marvelled  greatly  at  the  assiduity  with  which  Hdloise  sat  poring 
over  her  book,  for  as  soon  as  the  Canon  left  the  house  she  wai 
immersed  in  Cicero,  forgetful  of  all  things  except  to  obtain 
Abelard’s  approval,  committing  some  pages  to  memory,  and 
going  to  meet  him  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  third  day,  certain  that 
she  would  be  able  to  answer  all  his  questions.  She  expected 
certain  questions,  and  was  eager  to  speak  her  answers  to  them, 
but  Abelard  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Cicero  and  was  much  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  why  she  had  not  been  to  the  cloister  to  hear 
his  lesson  yesterday.  I  am  not  ashamed,  she  answered,  of  what 
I  did,  but  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  to  hear  yon, 
shyness  prevented  me ;  I  was  afraid  of  the  eyes  of  Alberic  and 
Romuald  and  others.  Do  you  know,  it  is  a  pity  that  I  yielded  to 
that  impulse.  It’s  always  a  pity,  he  answered,  to  take  the  world 
into  our  confidence,  but  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  impulse  we 
might  never  have  known  each  other.  But  we  should,  living  in 
Paris  together,  she  answered ;  we  could  not  have  gone  missing 
each  other  for  long,  unless  indeed  you  left  Paris  again  to  hide 
yourself  from  everybody.  My  dear  H^loise,  he  said  suddenly, 
this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  meet  in  the  Cathedral.  You  speak, 
she  cried,  as  if  you  were  bringing  me  welcome  news.  I  hope  that 
my  news  wnll  seem  welcome  w'hen  you  have  heard  it,  he  answered; 
and  he  told  her  that  he  had  heard  from  a  common  friend  that  the 
Canon  desired  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Nothing  will  give  me 
greater  pleasure,  was  my  message  to  the  Canon ;  and  on  the 
following  day  it  was  our  lot  to  come  upon  each  other  on  the  steps 
of  the  Cathedral.  If  our  friend  were  here  now  he  might  makew 
known  to  each  other,  I  said,  addressing  him,  at  which  he  laughed 
heartily  and  fell  into  pleasant  talk.  A  pleasant  man  is  CanoD 
Fulbert.  There  is  no  need  for  dismay,  H^loise,  but  for  rejoicing 
rather.  At  parting  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  pm- 
paring  my  lessons,  so  noisy  was  my  lodging.  Whereupon  the 
Canon,  who,  byrepute,  loves  money  dearly,  told  me  that  a  great 
part  of  his  house  w’as  unoccupied.  Come  and  see  it,  he  said,  and 

if  it  pleases  you  to  share  it  with  us - We  shall  see  each  other 

every  day,  she  cried.  We  shall  assuredly ;  and  I  shall  be  your 
private  tutor,  for  I  mentioned  that  much  time  remained  on  my 
hands  after  preparing  my  lessons,  leading  him  to  ask  me  to  gim 
you  some  of  my  spare  time  ;  at  which  request  I  made  pause.  But 
will  you,  master?  He  wishes  for  your  advancement  in  learnmf 
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jgouch  as  he  does  for  the  money  I  shall  pay  him,  and  lest  I 
should  prejudice  my  good  fortune  (for  a  pupil  like  you  is  indeed 
» great  good  fortune),  we  must  part  now.  It  would  not  be  well 
that  we  should  be  seen  together.  Do  not  speak  to  your  uncle  of 
theae  two  visits.  But  1  have  told  him  of  the  lecture,  master.  Did 
I  do  wrong?  No;  for  it  is  well  to  be  truthful  about  what  cannot 
he  withheld  from  our  enemies,  and  mine  are  many,  and  my 
reasons  for  giving  you  a  tryst  here  would  be  dilhcult  to  explain 
away;  so  you  will  not  speak  of  these  meetings  to  anybody.  We 

ghall  meet  as  strangers  to-morrow - Not  as  strangers,  Heloise, 

for  we  have  never  been  strangers.  It  seems,  he  said,  that  I  have 
had  you  in  my  mind  always.  And  I  have  always  been  striving 
after  you,  master,  unwittingly  striving. 

i  After  parting  with  her,  Abelard  called  Heloise  to  ask  her  if  she 
i  had  a  story  to  tell  that  would  explain  her  absence.  She  had  none 
in  her  mind,  but  did  not  think  she  would  be  asked  questions. 
Madelon  will  not  betray  us,  she  answered,  and  returned  in  the 
hope  that  no  questions  would  be  put  to  her.  The  Canon  is  very 
angry,  were  Madelon ’s  words,  whispered  quickly  in  her  ear  as  she 
I  crossed  the  threshold.  Go  to  him  at  once  and  tell  him  a  good 
j  story  of  the  fields  and  posies.  Then  Madelon  knows,  Heloise  said 
I  to  herself,  as,  she  crossed  the  living-room.  At  her  footsteps  the 
!  Canon  flung  open  his  door,  and  unahle  to  restrain  his  words  he 
;  walked  about  the  room,  his  large  nose  more  than  usually  pro¬ 
minent,  saying  that  he  had  not  foreseen  such  folly  as  her  ventur- 
' ingout  in  the  evening,  exposing  herself  to  all  dangers.  But  of 
i  the  dangers  you  speak,  uncle,  I  have  no  knowledge.  On  these 
;  words  he  cut  her  short,  asking  her  where  she  had  been ;  and 
I  hardly  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  stormed  on  again,  and  it  would 
I  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  she  had  not  attempted  to  tell  him 
r  that  she  had  walked  under  the  willow-trees  to  hear  the  nightingale 
singing,  for  it  was  there  that  many  robberies  had  been  com- 
j'mitted.  But,  uncle,  why  so  much  ado?  So  much  ado !  he  cried, 

!  and  possessed  of  a  sudden  idea,  he  turned ;  go  at  once  to  thy  bed, 

1  child,  and  without  any  supper.  May  I  not  take  the  Academics 
1  of  Cicero  with  me?  No,  he  answered;  an  unmerited  return  is 

thy  disobedience.  But  you  never  told  me,  uncle -  Little 

I  thou  knowest  of  the  means  I  have  been  seeking  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  thine  education.  And  Heloise,  shocked  at  his  anger 
fi  and  at  the  deception  she  had  been  led  into,  went  to  her  room 
ashamed  at  what  had  befallen  her,  finding  excuses  for  her  uncle’s 
anger  but  none  for  herself,  till  Madelon  told  her  next  morning 
I  that  the  Canon  had  locked  up  all  the  manuscripts  before  going  to 
the  Cathedral. 

She  began  to  feel  that  though  she  had  done  wrong  her  uncle 
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was  not  free  from  blame.  So  1  cannot  even  be  trusted  withi 
book,  she  said ;  willing  to  admit  that  her  uncle  was  within  hii 
rights  to  send  her  supperless  to  bed  for  having  left  the  honje 
in  the  evening,  but  what  she  could  not  admit  was  his  taking  he 
books  from  her;  for  what  reason?  That  she  had  left  the  Luse 
in  the  evening  without  asking  leave  w’as  no  reason.  But  after  all 
it  didn’t  matter ;  Abelard  was  coming  to  live  with  them  and  then 
he  couldn’t  forbid  her  his  books.  The  Canon  is  on  the  stain 
Madelon  cried,  and  H^loise’s  face  lighted  up,  for  another  step 
caught  her  ears.  It  is  Abelard’s,  she  said  to  herself.  Piem 
Abelard,  this  is  my  niece,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  the  learnei 
Heloise  of  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  the  best  Latin  scholar  the? 
have  ever  had,  which  I  will  guarantee  her  to  be.  She  reads  and 
writes  Latin  and  speaks  it  as  well  as  any  of  us  in  the  Cathedral. 
Now,  my  dear  child,  let  us  forget  last  night.  Heloise  did  not 
answer,  and  turning  again  to  Abelard,  he  said  :  at  nine  o’clod 
she  w'as  under  the  willows  listening  to  the  nightingale,  a  plan 
where  footpads  and  dangerous  characters  loiter,  and  now  she  is 
sour  because  I  sent  her  to  bed  supperless.  Heloise,  it  was  for 
thy  good  that  I  spoke  angrily  to  thee.  My  words  are  often  harsher 
than  my  heart.  Now  wilt  thou  hear  the  good  new's  that  I  hare 
brought?  Harken:  Abelard,  the  great  Pierre  Abelard,  the  re¬ 
nowned  philosopher,  has  done  us  the  honour  to  accept  a  lodginj 
with  us,  and  he  hopes  that  this  quiet  house,  for  we  are  quiet  here, 
will  enable  him  to  finish  a  work  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  world,  and  it  is  for  thee  to  profit  by  this  great  chance  of 
getting  instruction  from  him.  It  is  indeed,  Abelard,  a  great 
good  fortune  to  myself  and  to  my  niece  that  you  are  able  d 
willing  to  come  and  live  with  us. 

It  is  I  who  am  obliged  to  you,  Cfanon  Fulbert,  and  not  you  to 
me,  Abdlard  answered,  for  hardly  an  hour  of  my  life  was  my  ovn 
in  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  so  besieged  was  it  with  pupils  an! 
disciples  coming  to  me  from  all  parts.  But  here  I  shall  be  free 
of  trouble,  and  there  will  be  time  for  me  to  put  such  poor  know¬ 
ledge  as  is  mine  at  your  niece’s  disposal.  We  have  here  a  fair 
library  of  the  Latin  writers,  Fulbert  said,  and  taking  his  keyi 
from  his  bag  he  went  to  the  closet  and  showed  his  books  to 
Abelard  one  by  one,  begging  of  him  to  handle  them,  saying:  hett 
is  the  .3^neid  that  Heloise  has  just  finished  reading,  and  the 
Georgies  are  here.  Seneca  is  her  last  love,  and  before  long  she 
will  be  speaking  of  Medea  to  you.  I  give  her  into  your  charge, 
Pierre  Abelard,  and  a  girl  with  much  love  of  her  books ;  an  inse; 
gent  spirit,  too,  if  last  night  be  characteristic  of  her.  We  sh^ 
find  that  out.  I  give  her  into  your  charge  and  confer  on  you  the 
right  to  punish  her  for  her  transgressions.  , 

George  Moobe. 
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To  the  Editor,  The  Fortnightly  Review, 

Sib,— 1  have  read  with,  I  admit,  o6mprehensible  surprise  the  few 
references  to  Greece  made  by  your  contributor  Mr.  “  Y  ”  in  the 
July  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  in  an  article  entitled — “  Why 
tie  League  of  Nations  languishes.” 

I  hold  no  authority  to  discuss  the  question  if  the  League  of 
Nations  languishes  or  no.  But  it  seems  to  me  too  early  in  the  day 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  such  a  complex  subject.  It  is  true  that 
Hercules  while  still  in  his  cradle  strangled  several  serpents,  but 
babies,  as  one  generally  sees  them  in  cradles,  are  as  a  rule  adverse 
to  such  exploits.  But  I  consider  it  very  unjust  to  talk  as  your 
contributor  does  about  the  ”  Megalomania  ”  of  Greece.  Since  when 
has  it  been  deemed  appropriate  to  qualify  as  “  Megalomania  ”  the 
comprehensible  and  natural  efforts  of  a  nation  to  liberate  millions 
of  its  oo-nationals  from  a  foreign  yoke,  a  yoke  so  heavy,  so  oppressive, 
so  inhuman  as  the  yoke  of  the  Turks?  Has  your  contributor 
never  heard  of  the  fact  that  the  Turks  have  exterminated  1,000,000 
Armenians  by  massacring  them  and  more  than  500,000  Greeks  by 
deporting  them  into  the  interior  of  Anatolia,  by  expelling  them  from 
their  homes  and  allowing  them  to  die  of  starvation  and  privations  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  your  contributor  has  not  read  yet  the  terrible 
description  of  1,500  Greeks  being  recently  herded  into  a  church  at 
Foulajik  tmd  burnt  alive  by  the  Turkish  Nationalists?  Is  the  mere 
desire  of  a  free  nation  to  reunite  under  its  wings  all  its  nationals 
such  a  crime  that  it  should  be  denounced  with  such  contempt  as  it 
[  is  done  by  Mr.  “  Y.” 

'  Ihe  Rumanians  and  Serbians  have  liberated  many  millions  of 
their  unredeemed  nationals — and  no  other  nation  has  viewed  this 
liberation  with  more  joy  and  satisfaction  than  the  Greeks — but  no¬ 
body  has  accused  the  Rumanians  and  Serbians  of  ‘  ‘  Megalomania  1  ’ ' 

!  Why  should  the  Greeks  accomplish  a  similar  task  and  be  characterised 
88  “  Megalomaniacs.  ”  And  why  should  the  Great  Powers,  guided 
by  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  in  the  name  of  w’hich  they 
have  fought  and  who  are  helping  Greece,  be  accused  of  assisting  this 
Megalomania. 

llie  signatory  of  the  article  could  also  have  been  better  informed 
as  to  what  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey.  It  is  not 
with  the  view  of  permitting  the  Greeks  to  “  Hellenise  ”  Smyrna 
that  it  has  been  decided  that  a  referendum  will  take  place  there 
^y  in  five  years’  time.  It  is  merely  in  order  to  lessen  the  wound 
inflicted  on  Turkish  amour-propre  that  the  referendum  which  w’as 
first  to  have  taken  place  in  two  years  has  now  been  postponed  by  the 
Saa  Remo  conference  for  five  years,  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  opposition  of  Greece,  which  would  be  happy  if  the  referen¬ 
dum  took  place  a  great  deal  earlier,  being  sure  of  the  feelings  of 
the  populations  in  the  Asiatic  district^  assigned  to  her  by  the  Peace 
l^aty.  It  is  only  by  totally  ignoring  all  the  facts  that  your  con- 
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tributor  can  give  this  referendum  the  character  that  he  wishes 
to  attribute  to  it. 

As  regards  your  contributor’s  prediction  that  Greece  will  “prove 
a  broken  reed  ’’  in  Asia  Minor,  a  campaign  of  a  fortnight’s  duration 
of  which  we  Greeks  may  be  quite  proud  has  proved  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner  that  prophecy  of  the  signatory  of  the  article  ig 
entirely  imfounded,  fortunately  for  Europe,  liberty  and  civilisation. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  address  you  the«e  few  words  and  i 
am  confident  that  your  high  impartiality  will  not  wish  to  refuse 
them  hospitality  in  your  columns,  from  which  I  am  accustomed  to 
imbibe  valuable  information  and  knowledge  of  the  greatest  value. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Caclamanos, 

Greek  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jamet'i. 


*^*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  an^ 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamft 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postagt. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  typt- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  at 
article. 


